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OUTLINE OF 

Mr. Maclarbn's Argument to prove that New Iliun 
and the Troy of Homer were the same city — or a 
least occupied the same ground.^ 



£ EW things have seduced men into more unaccountable erron 
than an extravagant passion for hypothesis. Though perseverin 
meditation sometimes brings light out of obscurity ; yet when mis 
directed, or employed upon subjects very plain and obvious i 
themselves, it rarely fails to generate vain subtleties or useless pa 
ilidoxes. Thus, though Homer's poems are remarkable for unit 
of design, and consistency of costume and details, the license c 
speculation has discovered in them the patch-work production of ha 
adbzen of half a hundred different bards or critics, living in ages an 
countries remote from one another. By a singular inversion of retr 
butive justice, the poet himself who has conferred immortality on s 
many, has had his own earthly existence called in question. Th^ cif 
ttK), with all the glory she has derived from her misfortunes, has m 
been able to escape the suspicion of being nothing better than a 
air-built fabric, though the poet has assigned her a local habitatioi 
and has associated a hundred known objects with her as guarai 
tees for her existence. In short, it is impossible to look at tli 
multitude of singular opinions and controversies respecting Home 
without thinking of a maxim, the force of which is often felt, ths 
discussion, though it may lead to truth in the end, is often a 
erring guide in the outset ; and that there are few conclusions £ 
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2 On the Identity of New Ilium 

secure, that they may not be unsettled by a restless spirit of spe- 
culation. 

When Chevalier published his hypothesb, scarcely any of the 
anfient localities were ascertained, and the Plain of Troy presented 
a tabula rasa for speculation. The' tumuli, the rivulets, the hills, 
nameless and undistinguished, presented themselves ready to be 
transformed into Homeric monuments at the call of the enterpris- 
ing theorist. The result has shown that the value of contingent 
facts can never be known till they are in our possession. Chevalier 
might very reasonably think that it was of little consequence to 
ascertain the site of New Ilium, since Strabo rejected its claims to' 
be considered as the Troy of Homer. But we are uow aware 
that the knowledge of tfais site would have enabled him to distin- 
guish with certainty the true Simois and Scamander, and would 
thus have saved him from a radical and irremediable error-~ex- 
cusable, perhaps, in him to commit, but which it would be inex- 
cusable in us to adopt, with the additional lights we now possess. 

The discovery of New Ilium should have led immediately to that 
of Strabo's site of Troy, which would have put us in possession of a 
key. to the reasonings of that writer. But admitting that the want of 
accurate maps might have deprived us of this secondary advantage, 
there is still a very important use that might have been made of the 
discovery. Considering how many theories have been contrived, 
and how many positions have been proposed and rejected as the 
site of Troy, it is truly astonishing that, till the Essay before us 
appeared., though ten years have elapsed since Dr. Clarke made 
known the ruins of New Ilium, no one should have thought of 
trying the accuracy of an opinion which had the suffrages of the 
greater part of antiquity in its favor ; — namely, that ancient Troy . 
and Ilium Recens might be the same town, or at least occupy 
the same ground. One would have imagined, that the probability 
of a conclusion so obvious, so reasonable in itself and warranted 
by so many analogous facts, would have occurred as soon as the 
ate was known. If this opinion should turn out ultimately to be 
accurate, it will be curious to reflect, that had Strabo's works not 
come down to us, it is, perhaps, the only opinion which would 
ever have beep entertained. To bring this hypothesis to the test, 
by trying haw far it is capable of explaining the details of the Iliad,. 
is the primary object of Mr. Maclaren's Essay. In giving an out- 
line of his argument we shall avoid as much as possible entering. 
Into any of the collateral topics he introduces. 

There are two primary questions involved in this inquiry, both 
of-which have been the subject of controversy. First, whether 
the Plain of the Mendere be the Plain of Troy ; — ^and secondly, 
what precise spot in the plain the city occupied. Mr. Maclaren 
discusses, both of these questions with great minuteness of detail. 

Plain of TVay. First, as to the geographical position of the 
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and the Troy of Homer. ' 3 

Plaiii of Troy, he adopts without hesitation the opinion held by 
ill the ancients, and all the moderns, except Mr. Bryant, (and Mr* 
Jlobhouse partially,) that the Plaiii of the Mendere is the Trojan 
Plaia of Hoqoer. He maintains that tlie Hellespont of Homer 
was simply the canal of the Dardanelles, and did not include any 
part of the iBgean sea, as contended by Mr. Bryant; and after 
replying to the objections grounded on the epithets vXarvs and 
ax-e/fxiiv, and showing that the term Hellespont was so restricted 
by Herodotus, Strabp, Pliny, and Mela, he thus collects into one 
pulnt the positive evidence supplied by the Iliad, to prove the 
identity of the Plain alluded to with the Plain of the poet. 

1 . The Hellespont, at, or within which the ships were stationed 
(11. XV, 233. XVIII, 150), is described as the boundary of the 
Thracians, which it continued to be in later times, and is termed 
ayappoos, the '* rushing," or '' swiftly-flowing" (II. ii, 845. xil, 
30), an epithet singularly descriptive of a strait with a constant 
current, at the rate of three or tour miles an hour, but not appli* 
cable to the .£gean sea, which has no tides (Wood's £ssay on 
Homer, p. 320). 2. The sea at which the ships were stationed, 
was not the open sea, but a wide bay, eipvs k6\to$ (into which the 
Scamander fell, U. xviii, 140. xxi, 125), an expression very ap« 
plicable to the mouth of the Hellespont, which is from three to 
four miles in breadth. 3. The entry to this bay was north of Te*r 
nedos ; for the party of Greeks who left Troy with Nestor and 
Diomed sailed first to Tenedos, then to Lesbos, from which they 
crossed to Euboea (Od. in, 157 — ^74). 4. The entry was south<» 
ward of Imbros ; for Neptune, coming from iBgas in Euboea to Troy, 
left his chariot in a cavern between Tenedos and Imbros, and went 
into the Greek camp. 5* The Plain was thus evidently within the 
Dardanelles, and yet it was near the mouth of the canal, for the 
ground was not only within view of Mount Ida on the one hand, 
but of Samotbrace on the other, from which two stations Jupiter 
aod Neptune surveyed the combat of the armies (II. viii, 48. xiii, 
10). Now a plain with a level beach, and a river corresponding 
to Homer*s Scamander, with adjunct streams, cannot be found 
pny where farther up the Hellespont than the Plain of the Mendere ; 
and though it were found, it could not, from the position of the 
highlands of the Chersonese, be within view of Samothrace. Even 
though we had not the traditionary evidence of the later Greeks to 
guide as, these circumstances alone should remove every doubt as 
to the identity of the Plain of the Mendere with the Trojan Plain 
of Homer. 

As the data which the Iliad affords for determining the site of 
Troy depend chiefly on its position with reference to the rivers, 
our first step must be to ascertain which of the streams in the plaio 
are the Scamander and Simois of the poet. 

The Qty. between the rivers. Homer indicates very clearly, that 
the city lay between the two rivers^ which had their sources in 
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Mount Ida (U. xii, 19), wadjinned before they fell into the tea 
(II. Tf 77^)' For the Greeks were encamped on the sea-shore, 
and persons passing from the camp to the city, and vice versa^ 
passed over one of the rivers, and one only. Thus Priam crossed 
the Scamander both in going to the camp and in returning from it 
(II. XXIV, 349. 692). When Hector's friends were carrying hiia 
home wounded to the city, they came to ihe fords of Scamander ; 
and the Trojans in the last battle crossed the fords of the river in 
their retreat (II. xiv, 432. xxi, 1). Lastly, when the Greek and 
Trojan armies were fighting in front of the city, sometimes close 
to the wallss and sometimes at a short distance from them, the 
battle is said to ** roll back and forward between Simois and ScO'^ 
mander** (Comp. II. iv, 507. vi, 1 — 80). It is not once mentioned 
that individuals or either army crossed the Simois. 

T%e Rivers. The streams in the plain are, S, the Mendere, ris- 
ing in the summit of Mount Ida, 40 miles long, 300 feet broad, 
deep in the time of floods, but nearly dry in the heat of summer : M, 
the Dombrik, a torrent from the western chain of Ida, 13 or 14 
miles long, 60 feet broad when its bed is filled, but nearly dry in 
summer ; it joins the Mendere at B : T, the Kirke-joss, S miles long, 
15 feet broad and 3 deep, according to Chevalier, rising from 40 
springs at Y, and having a perennial current : P, the Kimair, a 
torrent apparently 8 or 9 miles long, rising in the western chain 
of Ida, and nearly dry in summer. The plain has the appearance 
of a dead level; but as the Mendere, like all streams subject to 
inundation, continually raises the ground on its banks, the middle 
of the plain is in reality rather higher than the sides, and the waters 
of the Kimair when small, unable to force their way to the Men- 
dere at P, glide along the foot of the eminence R, and join the 
brook of Kalefat Osmak near H : the waters of both then proceed 
northward between G and I (as marked by a dotted line) to the 
Dombrik, M ; and all three fall into the bay near C, by a short 
stream. This is the course of the rivulets in summer; but in win- 
ter, When the waters are heavy, the Kimair joins the Mendere at P^ 
the Kalifat Osmak at K, and the Dombrik at B. 
: There are two opinions with regard to the Scamander. Mr. 
Wood, Major Rennell, and others, hold it to be the Mendere S ; 
but Chevalier holds it to be the siiiall perennial stream T. It may 
be safely said that the former opinion has all the evidence in its 
fiivor which the case admits of; and that the latter has nothing to 
tecommend it, except that it accommodates a particular theory. 

Scamander, Strabo describes the Scamander as rising in the 
liighest part of Mount Ida, in the same hill with the Granicus and 
E^ipus, and falling into the sea at Sigeum (L. xiii, 602). There 
h not the shadow of a doubt, therefore, that the Mendere was 
the Scamander of Strabo, Herodotus, and all the later Greeks ; 
ted tlus Hihgle circumstance ought to be decisive ; fbrwecan bring 
k YaxtkAitA ekanplesof rivers preilerviog th^ir andent names, afnidst 
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lireater changes than took place here between the ages of Homer 
and Herodotus. The entire loss of the name would not have been 
at all onaccouiftaUe ; but Chevalier requires us to believe — what 
is altogether unexampled in history — that the names of two cele- 
brated rivers were transferred from the streams to which they be- 
longed » to two other streams, which had no right to the appel- 
lations. 

Homer's expressions descriptive of the Scamander can be ap- 
plied to no stream but the Mendere, without obvious violence to 
tbe sense. 1. The Scamander. is repeatedly called '^the river^ 
(II. ii» 860. xxiY, 351), a title justly due to the Mendere, which 
is the only river in the plain, but which could never be applied to 
such brooks as the Kirke-joss or Dombrik, when placed by the 
side of a stream like the Mendere. 2. The expressions applied to 
tbe Scamander in the 21st Book, ** tbe great river with deep whirl- 
pools, the vertiginous Scamander, the wide-flowing impetuous 
-river, which Inundated the plain, and bore away men and horses 
in its floods,'' would evidently be worse than ludicrous if applied 
to any stream but the Mendere, which is large, deep, rapid, and in- 
lindates tbe plain as here described. 3. Tbe religious honors paid 
.to the Mendere, and the epithet ** sprung from Jove," bestowed 
.upon it, are not only merited by its superior magnitude, but are 
happily explained by the fact, that its source is a magnificent cas- 
cade issuing out of Gargarus, tbe summit of Ida — a spot held sa- 
cred as the earthly throne of Jove (II. viii, 47. 111, 276, xxiv, 
908). 4. The name of Xanthus, yellow, which the Scamander 
also bore, is peculiarly applicable to tbe Mendere, the yellow color 
of whose waters has repeatedly attracted the notice of modern tra- 
vellers (Clarke's Trav. 4th Ed. iii, 222. Hobhouse's Trav. 71O). 
. Ungrateful as the task is to argue against paradoxes, we shall 
examine very briefly the claims of the Kirke-joss to be consi- 
dered as the Scamander. 1. The Kirke-joss does not rise in> 
Mount Ida, where the Scamander rose (U. xii, 18), but at the 
foot of the hill of Bournabashi, the site of Chevalier's Troy. If 
he call this one of tbe roots of Ida, then Troy could not be placed 
00 it ; for Homer tells us expressly, that Troy was not on the roots 
of Ida, but in tbe plain (II. xx, 2l6). 2. The term Xanthus does 
iiot apply to tbe Kirke-joss, for Chevalier says that its waters are 
remarkably limpid. There is nothing in it to account for tbe dis- 
tinctive epithet of ** sprung from Jove ;" and tbe title of '* the 
river" would be ludicrous when applied to it in a district which 
contained the Mendere. 3. To bestow tbe titles of '' the great 
vortiginous river,'* &c. upon tbe brook of Kirke-joss, 15 feet wide, 
and 3 deep, would be so palpably absurd, that Chevalier found 
it necessary to elude tbe difficulty by a stratagem. He supposes 
a^^i the battle where these epithets chiefly occur, was fought below 
tk junction of the rivers, at F, and that the confluent stream had 
flie name of Scamander. His assumption, that the Mendere a 
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large river 40 miles long, ga? e np its name to a small brook trhicd 

tilted it. almost at the shore^ after it bad ' swallowed op many 
rger streams in ite course, is about as probable as that the name9 
of Scamander and Simois had been transferred to the wrong rivers 
between the ages of Homer and Herodotus. With such a latitude 
of assumption it might be possible to prove that Troy was on Mount 
Ararat. With all these helps, however, the diihculty is not re^ 
moved. For the place where the Trojans plunged in is called 
the/orcf (II. xx, 1), which implies that it was the point where the 
fiver was usually crossed. Again, the title of, the " river with deep 
•gulfs,", is given to a part of the Scamander near the city, and far 
from the ford (II. xxf, 603). Moreover, the flood is not ascribed 
to the confluent stream, but to each river separately ; for it is only 
after the Scamander had overflowed the plain himself that he calls 
^ to Simois to swell his waters (II. icxi, 234 — 324), and Chevalier 
* testifies that his Scamander never overflows at all (Edinb. Trans^ 
Vol. III. Tableau, p. 59). Lastly, had Achilles crossed below the 
junction^ he must necessarily have crossed Chevalier's Simois 
(the Mendere) again to get to Troy — of which Homer says not one 
word. 4. Homer mentions two springs, one hot, and one cold ; 
but Chevalier's springs (at Y) are cold, and all of one temperature; 
and instead of two, there are twelve or sixteen. Mr. Maclaren, 
•however, was mistaken in thinking that there were necessarily/or/y, 
aa the Turkish name (Kirke-joss, " forty eyes ") seems to indicate. 
Forty is used in the Eastern languages to express an indefinite 
number.' Nor does Homer's expression imply that the two springs 
were the head fountains of the river< For he places the sources of the 
Scamander in Mount Ida, and the city in the plain (IL xii, 19. xx, 
2 1 6) ; and since springs in the plain could not be the head fountains 
of the river in the mountain, they roust have been merely sources, 
whose waters either flowed into the river as an adjunct stream, or 
were conceived to rise from it, as Strabo understood. Upon the 
whole it may be said, that there are few points in ancient geogra- 
phy more indisputable, than that the Mendere is the Scamander 
of Homer. 

*^ Let us next inquire what river corresponds to the Simois. And 
in this branch of the argument, to save room, we shall assume 
without proofy what is not now denied, and could easily be esta- 
blished by Strabo's evidence, that the hill of Issarlik, I^ is the site 
of New Ilium. 

> Simois. Strabo tells us, that ** two elbows or bent ridges pro- 
ceed from the highest part of Mount Ida, the one towards Sigeum 
(A), the other towards Rhoeteum (C), forming together a semicir'- 

. « Thus, Chardin mentions a river near Erivan, named " Forty Springs ;^* 
Savary or Tournefort mentions one of the same name in Crete ; and 
Mr. Morier observe?, that the modern name of Persepolis is ** Forty 
Pillars/' though this is by no means the number of columns standmg. ' 
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iHdit fine, and inclosing between them, the two phins of Simoif 
end Scamander ; and farther, tliat these two plains (of which the 
Scamandrian is the broader) are separated by. a neck of high ground, 
or hilly ridge, which begins at New Ilium, and reaches (ea$twardp 
as appears from another passage) to Kebrenia, and joins the semi* 
tircumr elbows " (L. xiii, 597)' The features of this description 
will be recognised at once in the sketch. The elbows, or bent 
ridges, proceeding towards Sigeum and Rboeteum, are evidently 
YLU and V W, which together form the semicircle W V VLU. It 
is equally impossible to mistake the neck, or hilly tract, beginning 
at New. Ilium, I, and proceeding eastward, till it joins the semi- 
circle. It is clearly the ridge or hilly tract I X 0/ And it is no 
less indisputable, that the two plains of Simois and Scamander, 
inclosed by the semicircle, and separated by the neck I X O, are 
the plains of the Dombrik, M, and the Mendere, S, of which the 
latter is accurately described by Strabo as the broader. The Dom<- 
brik is therefore beyond a doubt the Simois of Strabo ; and every 
other circumstance that writer has mentioned respecting this river 
confirms the conclusion. Thus he tells us, that the Scamander 
and Simois, approaching the one to Sigeum, and the other to Rhce* 
teum, unite a little before New Ilium, and form a lake or marsh 
at their embouchure (L. xiii, 597)* Now, no river amroathes 
Rhceteum (C) but the Dombrik, nor Sigeum (A) but the Men- 
dere ; they do unite a little before Issarlik (I) ; the marsh alluded 
to still covers the space from B to C ; and it is obvious, from in- 
spection, that the Dombrik is the only river which can be con- 
joined with the Mendere as the cause of their existence. To aU 
this may l>e added, that the inhabitants of New Ilium held their 
city to be the Troy of Homer (Strabo, L. xiii, 593 — 600), a pre- 
tension which they never would have advanced had New Ilium 
not stood between the rivers^ then known by the names of Simois 
and Scamander. That the Dombrik was the Simois of the later 
Greeks, may therefore be regarded as certain ; and without 
strong reasons to the contrary, this may be held decisive as to its 
klentity with the Simois of Homer. 

But the Dombrik corresponds better with the Simois of Homer 
than any other stream in the plain. The Dombrik is the largest 
stream in the plain, except the Mendere, as we would expect the 
Simois to be (Hobhouse, p. 749). Mn Turner found its bed 60 
feet wide. Dr. Clarke describes it as dry in summer, but as a 
powerful torrent, bearing all before it in winter (Trav. in, 231), 
And this character corresponds to the terms Homer employs ; for 
he nowhere calls it a large vortiginous river^ as he calls the Sca^ 
mander ; and the violence and impetuosity he ascribes to it when 



' The form of this dividing neck or ridge is copied from a map in yoL 
II.Part a. of Choiseurs Voyage Pittoresque, published in 18S0. 
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MPctted, he elsewhere afcribesto a mmUr terrtnt (IL ii, 493. xxi^ 
908)* Chevalier aod Major ReDiiell hold the Simois to be the 
Tlijmbriiify bat we have seen that it was not the Thymbrius of 
Stnibo ; and the following circumstance b almost a .positive proof 
that it was not the Tbvmbrius of Homer. The Dombrik is evir 
dently best adapted o/all the torrents in the plain to act against 
an dbject placed at the mouth of the Scamander, where the Greek 
entrenchment stood. Now when the poet musters the eight rivers 
of Ida to demolish the ramparts, the Simois is in the number, but 
not the Thymbrius (II. xii, 19). Had the Dombrik been the 
Thymbrius, is it not plain that the Thymbrius would have been in- 
cluded among the agents of destruction, and the Simois omitted 1 
Ijistly, had the Simois not joined the Scamander close upon the 
sea, as the Dombrik does, .but farther up, as at K, we maybe 
certain that some bodies of so large an army would have passed 
the confluent stream below the junction, and approached Troy 
across the Simois. Yet we find not a single trace of such a move- 
ment. To aU this we shall add, what Mr. Maclaren has overlooked, 
that the accurate D'Anville, though he was aware that Pococke 
lield this river to be the Thymbrius, has put it down in his map 
as the Simois. 

* T%e Greek Camp. The two rivers being ascertained will assist 
us in determining the position of the Greek camp. 1. The site of 
Hhe camp must evidently be somewhere in the level beach between 
-A and C, the rest of the shore being rocky for five or six miles on 
fit her side. 2. It must be o^ the west side of the embouchurer-^-not 
the east, for the road firom the camp to the city crossed the Sea- 
'mand^r only, as already shown. 3. The spot was necessarily^^, 
ibr it admitted the ships to be drawn up to the inland barrier : it 
mw covered tvith sands, as we are distinctly told (II. xii, 31): 
4t was small, for the troops were crowded (II. xiv, 30) : and it 
bad two or more tumuli erected close by it (II. vii, 334. xxiil, 
^6^. et seq,). These circumstances put together leave no doubt 
4(iat the tougue'of flat sandy soil at Koum Kale (west of B) was 
at least a part of the Greek camp. 4. The northern extremity of 
this point of land, Mr. Maclaren thinks, is susceptible neither of 
increase nor diminution, because being formed of sands deposited 
by the current of the Hellespont, without an alteration either in the 
nature of the material, or the velocity of the current, (both of 
■which are extremely improbable,) it must remain unchanged.' 
•But for the following reasons, he tluoks, that at an early period, 
the embouchure of the Mendere was farther from Sigeum, and that 
the sandy flat extended more to the eastward as shown in the sketch. 
^ first, it IS natural that the Scamander, flowing through an alluvial 



' This depends pn the principle which gives stabiUtv to the maitters 
constituting the beds of rivers. See Art. River, by Professor Robinson, 
Encyc. Britt 
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plain, ai|4 mising its bed coodnuaUyy ihoold sometimes chaiigt 
iti course. Now as the accumulatioD of soil is greatest on the east 
side of the plain, where the torrents of the Kimair, Kalifat O^mak^ 
and Dombrik fall in, (for the Kirke-joss carries no alluvion,) the 
Scamander would naturally seek out its new channel on the west 
side, where the resistance was least. Every change must thus have 
shifted its mouth a little more to the westward ; and we see, ac- 
cordingly, that the present channel K F B is not in the middle of 
the valley, but close to the western eminences/ llie stream of the 
Hellespont must have aided this effect. Secondly, we find such 
a change proved by Strabo's measurements ; for the mouth of the 
Scamander, which is now 30 stadia from the site of New Ilium, 
was in the time of Demetrius, no more than 20 (L. xili, 598), 
and could not, therefore, be in any part of the present channel 
of the river. Thirdly ^ Sir William Gell observed the remains of 
deserted channels on the east side, where our reasonings would in- 
duce us to look for the ancient course (Gell's Top. of Troy, p. 
43). These may be considered as clear proofs that the river has 
shifted westwards, near its mouth, though they do not determine 
the extent of the change. But, assuming that the change has beeii 
going on in a ratio corresponding to the time, and that the distance 
of the estuary from I, which is now 30 stadia, was 20 stadia 2000 
years ago, Mr. Maclaren has calculated that its position in the time 
of Homer might be about E, to which point he has conducted the 
supposed course of the river from F, following pretty nearly an 
ancient channel observed by Sir W. Gell. The sandbank, which 
exists along the north edge of the shore, here (marked in Major 
BennelFs map) shows, in his opinion, that this ground was origi- 
oally formed by the Hellespont, and that it would consist of dry 
sand, like the point at Koum Kale, till the river in its migrations 
invaded it, and sweeping away the sands, replaced them by its 
slime and mud, and converted the soil into a marsh. 

The space thus marked out for the camp (bounded by a double 
line in the sketch) is about a mile long, by -f of a mile broad ; but 
excluding the small eminence on which the two westmost tumuli 
stand, the breadth of flat ground capable of receiving ships, is 
about half a mile. The spot thus indicated as the site of the 
camp, corresponds in every essential feature with that of Homer. 
It was situated on a wide hay into which the Scamander fell (II. 
Xviiiy 140). Its position was good for defence, having the sea 
on three sides, and it was conveniently placed for drawing daily 
tupplies from Thrace (11. ix, 71). Its extent was such, that 
the voice of Agamemnon might be heard from the centre at both 
extremities (U. viii, 222). The ships from want pf* room were 
not drawn up in one line, but iu rows behind one another like stepp 
9f a ladder (II. xiv, 30). Now, supposing that the vessels were 
)1 or 12 feet broad e^cb^ like those of which Xerxes employed 
319 lOBke a l^idge 7 stadia (3&00 feet) long, and adding 8 feet 
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nofe for open space and pasjuigea. then we find that five lines upon, 
ti piece of ground like this (each line -I- of a mile long) would con- 
tain the whole 1186 ships of the Greeks. Again^ since the ships 
served as well as the tents to lodge the troops, they would not 
occasion much loss of space. Now, supposing the army to amount 
to 60,000 men, and allowing 24,500 square yards for each 1000 
men, according to the military rule of the Romans (Gibbon's Ik-* 
dine and Falll Chap. 1), it is found that a half a square mile, or 
a space exactly of the extent here assumed, would have sufficed 
for a camp. And since this was the space the Romans allotted 
for their camp, when they had it in their power to take what room 
they pleased, while the Greeks in their camp were crowded, the 
apace might even be reduced somewhat. As it is, however, it cor* 
responds well with the terms Homer employs. A surface much 
smaller would scarcely have contained the ships and troops : in a 
surface much larger they would not have been crowded. 

Trojan encampment. Hector having driven the Greeks within 
their entrenchments, and wishing to be at hand to attack them if 
they should attempt to embark during the night, thought it neces- 
sary to encamp in the field. Instead of taking up his station, how- 
ever, close to the entrenchment, ** he withdrew the Trojans to a 
place on the banks of the river, at a distance from the ships, where 
they remained during the night, and kindled, between the Greek 
entrenchments and the Scamander, a thousand fires which shone 
before Troy*' (U. viii, 490^ 556). Mr. Maclaren thinks that the 
Trojans occupied the position marked by curved lines from the 
high cliffs at D, to the marshes at £, blockading the camp entirely 
on the land side. The words used show that the Trojan en- 
campment was at some distance from the ships ; yet it was not 
very fiir, for Agamemnon, standing within the entrenchments in the 
night time, saw the Trojan fires, and heard the martial music and 
the noise of the multitude (11. x, 11); and Dolon the spy, when 
close by the Greek lines, speaks of part of the Trojan army as just 
at hand (11. x, 365. 434). It may be assumed, therefore, that 
t^ Greek ramparts were not quite a mile from the nearest part of 
the Trojan army. Dolon, who was standing near the ramparts, 
not far from one extremity of the Trojan camp, and at a place 
where the ground wa^ marshy, (as shown by the marsh-myrtle and 
reeds,) must have been in the low ground between B and £. From 
this spot he describes (by the light of fires probably) the Carians 
and other tribes, chiefly archers, as posted vpos fxkv h\os ** towards 
the sea ;'' the Lycians and others, chiefly cavalry, as at Thymbra ; 
and the Thracians, newly arrived, as hard by at the extremity of 
the camp (11. x, 428 — 434). We may suppose the post of the 
Carians to have been at D, where they would be towards the sea ; 
and being badly armed for night service, they were properly 
placed at a distance from the scene of action. The post of the 
Oivalry for the same reason would be at F ; and the Trojan infiin- 
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\h^ upon whiM^ TigilMice and finnoeM most reliance could be 
pnced (11. X, 419), though not ni€titionHi» would thus bevetredt 
the enemy, and in the place most exposed to assault. It is curious; 
that the Thracians, tliougfa newly arrived^ and necessarily by wa- 
t^9 yet appear, firom the older in which they are named, to have 
been farthest from the sea; Now, this only shows that the, sea 
aUiided to was* not the Hellespont, which they crossed, but the 
£gean sea at D, where the coast consists of steep cliffs, at which 
troops could not disembark. 

Thymbra. If this explanation be admitted, Thymbra ought to 
be about F, and the Kirke-joss should be the Thymbrius. In re* 
ality, if Thymbra derived its name from a river, as Strabo states^ 
there can be little doubt upon the subject, for there is no other 
stream on the west sidfe of the Scamander, where the Trojan army^ 
auxiliaries and all, were posted. The nature of the ground strength"^ 
ens this idea ; for the perennial stream of the Kirke-joss keeping 
Dp a perpetual verdure, affords something like a reason for the 
name of Thymbra, borrowed from an odoriferous herb ; and farther^ 
as the place would supply both pasture and water for the horses, 
it was in all respects a fit station for the cavalry. Strabo's account 
of the Thymbrius is so confined, that it can merely be received 
as evidence of the existence of the river, without determining its 
place. But instead of entering farther into this subject, we refer to 
Mr. Macldren*s work. 

Tomb of Ilua, When the Trojan army was encamped along the 
Scamander, Dolon told Ulysses that Hector was then (during the 
night) holding a council at the Tomb of Ilus, " apart from the 
noi^e of the camp/' ^ The tomb was, therefore, not in the camp^ 
but at some distance from it. Again, it was towards the town, 
for the Trojans passed it next day when flying to the city (II. xi, 
166); and as the army was posted on the west bank, it should con- 
sequently be on the opposite side of the river. And there accord- 
ingly we find it was ; for Priam, going from Troy to the Greek 
camp, passed the tomb of Ilus just before he came to the river 
(li. XXIV, 349). It should, therefore, be on the direct route be- 
tween the Greek camp and the city, and may very reasonably be 
klentified with the tumuhis G. Hector's object in holding a coun- 
cil here, was partly to deliberate undisturbed by the noise of the 
army, and partly to communicate with the town, to which we find 
him sending off a message, directing the old men and youths to 
keep guard, and from which he had to order down provisions for 
the army (II. villi 517 — 545). 

- The Tlhrosmos^ The Throsmos, which is a term of doubtful 
signification, is used ^ by Homer only three times, but under cir- 
canistances which seem to define what he means. 1. TheThroa- 
Rios was on the same side of the Scamander with the Greek en- 
treochments, for it was on the night when the Trojans were posted 
bcCween the ramparts Imd the river, that they were said by Nestor 
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to hi encanped oa the Throtmoft near the thipM ilLviii, 489«r 
X, 159). 2. The positioD of the Trctjan army^ here said to be on 
the Tbrosmos, is also spoken of simply as a plain (II. viii,^558)» 
and a part of the Trojan plain (U. x, 11). This is entirely oyer^ 
looked by those who think it indispensable to find a hill for the 
encampment. 3. The Throsmos included an extensive space, for 
it is applied to the whole ground occupied by the Trojan army, 
one wing pf which was near the sea, another at the Scamander, 
and a part at Thymbra (li. x, l60. 428. 434). 4. It was not 
always applied to the same piece of ground, for when the Trojan 
army slept the first time on the field, they retired to the banks 
of Scamander; the second time they did not ao retire, but re- 
nained close to the ramparts, and were only driven to the river 
pext day after many furious charges (II. xx, pMsim. xxi, 1) ; 
yet their position on both occasions is said to be on the Thros- 
snos (U. XX, 3). The expression, therefore, was not confined to 
an isolated hill ; but was applied to an extensive tract of ground 
(sfaaracterised generally by a plain surface. 5. It cannot be under- 
stood to mean nothing more than ** saltus campestris/' an open 
plain, as Mr. Bryant thinks, for in this case it would have been 
applied to the plain on the Trojan side of the river, where the chief 
battles were fought. On the contrary, in the three instances where 
it occurs, it is employed to distinguish exclusively the ground on 
the Grecian side of the Scamander, and we have seen that it ap- 
plies to the whole of that ground, from the camp to the Kirke-joss, 
and firom the sea to the Scamander. Now, there is but one cir^ 
cumstance which distinguishes this side of the plain from the other 
-rrtbat it everywhere rises into a gentle acclivity. And, that the 
expression really refers to this peculiarity, is confirmed by the use 
of the word in other writers, where it is found to mean ** a gentle 
ascent" (Hobhouse, p. 758). Heyn6 also understands the word 
to signify a gentle acclivity ; and in this sense the term as em- 
ployed by Homer is singularly distinctive and appropriate. 

Sife of the city. We have now a number of fixed points from 
which we can pursue our researches respecting the site of Troy, 
with some prospect of success. We know the situation of the 
Grecian camp ; and a multitude of facts and details connected with 
the movements of the armies enable us to fix a certain distance 
from the camp, within which we are sure the city must have stood. 
When this distance is determined, our inquiries are limited to a 
^ery narrow space ; for, first, we have ascertained the Siniois and 
Scamander, and know that the site must be sought between these 
rivers ; and, secondly, we know that it must be a hill, surrounded 
generally by a plain. When the problem is thus circumscribed 
its solution will be easy ; and we shall find there is but one spot—** 
the hill Issarlik — that can be reconciled with the various facts and 
eiveuoistances oonnccted witb theTroy of Homer. 
' TiMt |he4iBtaiice ^Troy from the Graek camp did not exoeed 
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Am mllef , we think may be collected with perfect oertAinty ftom^ 
the fottowhig circumstaDces. 

1. The march and meeting of the armies id the first battle indt-* 
Cite that the distance was small. Comparing 11. ii, 780. 808. 
Ill, 1 — 1 5, we should conclude that the two armies started nearly 
It the same time, and advancing by a simultaneous movement, 
met of course about midway between the city and the camp. 
And yet, it turns out, that in this position they are so near Troy that 
Helen and old Priam, seated on the walls, are able to distinguish 
the persons of the Grecian commanders in the field (II. iii, l6l). 
With ordinary powers of vision tbu could scarcely be done at the 
distance of a mile. 

2. When the duel between Paris and Menelaus took place in the 
position just mentioned, near the city. Hector sent thither for 
two lambs, and Agamemnon sent to the fleet for one (II. lii, ll6). 
All the details induce the belief that the lamb from the fleet ar- 
rived as soon as those from the city (li. iii, 245. 268). Let the 
reader peruse the circumstantial narrative of the poet, and let him 
then try if he can reconcile this incident with the supposition that 
the Greek army was then before Strabo's site, O, or Chevalier's, L. 

3. Prisoners, or horses and chariots, taken by either army, were 
not kept in the rear as they would have been had the distance from 
its station been great, but were sent off during the battle by the 
captors to the city or the camp (II. v, l65. 325. vi, 52). 

4. The fires kindled by the Trojans during the night on the 
banks of Scfamander, at a distance which we have seen could not 
exceed a mile, or a mile and a half from the Greek ramparts, are 
said to *' shine upon, or before Troy'' (II. viii, 557. x, 12). The 
second passage seems to imply, that Agamemnon standing at the 
ships, saw both the Trojan fires in the field, and the city illumi-* 
nsted by their light. At any rate, the expression necessarily sup'^ 
poses a short distance between the Trojan camp and the city. 

5. When the Trojan army had taken up its station on the banks 
of Scamander after night fali, Hector orders the troops " to bring 
quickly firom the city oxen, fatted sheep, wine and bread, from 
their houses " to the camp for supper^ and collect wood for fires, 
which was accordingly done quickly (II. viii, 503. 545). Now 
tn attack being intended on the Grecian lines at day break (in 7i 
hours), it was scarcely possible to go to a city at O, or L, to collect 
cattle, bread, wine, fire^wood, and return oyer the same space 
with flocks of sheep and oxen, slow-paced animals, to get thes^ 
tmmab slaughtered and dressed, and to allow a needful time for 
sacrifice and eating, within seven hours and a half. But the pro-^ 
visions were for supper, and the troops are described as reposing 
roand the fires the whole night after being refreshed by their food 
(U. VIII, 549). 

6. The blockade of Troy by the Greeks seems to faaf « fa^een 
imch itiieter than a city at O, or I^ «r any wffoi «hm dimttt tbiM 
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I, could be exposed to from an army at Sigeum. Heetor aski 
Polydamas if he was not tired of remaining shut up within the walls, 
in consequence of which the city was impoverished (IL xvii, 287). 
Priam. asks. permission of Achilles to send to Mount Ida for wood, 
saying, they .were shut up within the citj/y as Achilles knew 
(II. XXIV, 662). Achilles tells that while he fought, Hector durst 
not venture beyond the Saean gates and the beech-tree (II. ix, 
3312). And lastly, from the time that the Greeks arrived at Troy, 
the Trojan wonren had given up the practice of washing their linens 
at the. hot. and cold fountains, though these were under the walls 
(II. XXII, 154). All these circumstances show that the city was near 
the camp, and the two last lead us to suppose, that the moment 
any person passed without the city wails, on one side, he could be 
seen either from the camp itself, or perhaps the hill above. It will 
be seen that the hill, I, alone is sufficiently near, and has the ex« 
posed situation which these ;detaiis imply. 

7* On the morning of the day after the first battle, the Trojan 
herald, Idaeus, went^diOev, at day-break, from the city to the Greek 
camp, where he found the chiefs sitting in council at the ship of 
Agamemnon, — he settled a Iruce with them for burying the slain, 
-^returned to Troy, and delivered the result of his mission, — after 
which, the Trojans who were ready assembled, issued out of the 
city to collect their dead from the field of battle ; and there they 
met the Greeks, (who came for. the same purpose,) '' when the sun 
rising in the heavens had newly thrown his rays upon the fields*' 
(II. Yli, 381. 423). Thus in the short interval between day-break 
and sunrise, or a little after it, which could scarcely exceed an hour 
and a half, the herald had passed twice over the ground between 
the city and the camp, and the Greeks and Trojans had each passed 
aver one half of the space. Nor can the word be translated earfy, 
and applied to a period before the dawning, fpr Idaeus could not 
think of going to an enemy's camp in the night-time. It is obvi-r 
ously impossible to reconcile this. incident with the supposition of 
a greater distance between the camp and the city than three 
Hiiles. 

8. Patroclus began his attack at the, post of Ajax, the part of 
the camp nearest Troy. He beat off the first divisions of the Tro« 
japs there, but as there were other bodies still in the camp, he 
followed the fugitives but a short way, evidently not farther than 
the nearest point where the river could be crossed, viz. £• From 
this point he led back his troops to renew the combat at the ships, 
** and did not allow them, though desiring it, to ascend to the 
town (U. XVI, 284. 398), an expression which clearly implies 
that the city was near, and that the eminence on which it stood 
began to rise from that very spot. It will be observed how justly 
and exclusively this manner of speaking applies to a city at L 

S» Piepiaratory.to the Utat.battley when the Greeks wer^ draiBvn 
■p in firont of their camp, and the Trojans between them and the 
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Sctmander, (aboot £,) Minerva excited the Greeks^ by shouting 
&OIII the ramparts, and the resounding share (that it most pro- 
bebly the hill at-Sigeum, A) ; and Mfyrs oo the other side, excited 
ihi Trojans by shouting from the citadel (Il.^xx, 51). The city 
thus appears to have been so near the camp that, when the two 
annies were drawn up in a position extending from C up towards 
D, the summit of the city served Mars as a station to animate the 
troops from by shouting, exactly as the hill at A served Minerva 
on the other side. How could Mars have made this use of a cita* 
del at O or L t And is the hill, I, one foot nearer the shore than 
this incident requires ? 

10. On the day of the first battle, Agamemnon calh the Greeks 
to an assembly at day-break, and proposes to them to return home: 
•—they joyfully agree, and disperse through the ships to prepare 
for their departure, — are summoned to a second assembly, where, 
after several speeches, a resolution is taken to remain ; — they 
again disperse among the ships, take their forenoon repast, perform 
solemn sacrifices, and then draw up in battle-array before their 
camp (11. II, 1 — 464). These proceedings in so large an army, 
encamped over the space of one mile, must have consumed nearly 
one half of the day. Let us see then what is done in the other half. 
The Greeks advance till they are so near the city that Priam can 
distinguish the chiefs from the walls : — here Paris is challenged by 
Heoelaus,and a long pause ensues, during which Agamemnon sends 
to the fleet for a lamb, wine, &c. — sacrifices are performed, — the 
duel takes place, and Paris flies, — after which the armies join battle. 
The Trojans are first repttZffecf (II. v, 37), and must of course have 
retired very near to the walls ;— -they prevail in their turn, and force 
back the Greeks to a position evl yrivaly at or near the ships (II. v, 
788). The latter again drive the Trojans close under the walls of the 
city (II. vi, 256, 435). - Hector goes to the Acropolis and orders sacri- 
fices, then rejoins the army, and after fighting some time in the ranks, 
challenges the boldest of his adversaries to single combat. Nine 
candidates present themselves, speeches are made, and lots drawn, 
and Ajax, on whom the lot fell, fights Hector till the approach of 
night puts an end to the duel, and both armies return home (U. 
viiy 282. 306. 311). Thus, in little more than one afternoon, 
the Greeks pass four times Over the ground between Troy and 
their camp, twice fighting, and twice simply marching. Besides 
this the armies rest on the field while a herald goes from the vici- 
nity of the city to the camp, and returns with a live animal, and 
while two dnek are fought^ one of which was preceded by solemn 
sacrifices. We leave it as a problem to those who would place 
Troy at L, or O, or R, or any spot more distant than I, to recon- 
cile these facts with their theories. 

Mr. Maclaren then shows, that when we take the route from 
die camp to the t;ity by paits, noting the different objects which 
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ly could be exposed to from an army at Sigeum. Heetor aski 
Polydamas if he was not tired of remaining shut up within the wails, 
in consequence of which the city was impoverished (IL xvii, 287). 
Priam. asks. permission of Achilles to send to Mount Ida for wood, 
w^y^>ig> they .were shut up within the citj/y as Achilles knew 
(U. xxiv, 662). Achilles tells that while he fought. Hector durst 
niOt venture beyond the Saean gates and the beech-tree (11. ix, 
352). And lastly, from the time that the Greeks arrived at Troy, 
the Trojan women had given up the practice of washing their linens 
at the. hot and cold fountains, though these were under the walls 
(II. XXII, 154). All these circumstances show that the city was near 
the camp, and the two last lead us to suppose, that the moment 
any person passed without the city walls, on one side, he could he 
seen either from the camp itself, or perhaps the hill above. It will 
be seen that the hill, I, alone is sufficiently near, and has the ex« 
posed situation which these ;details imply. 

7* On the morning of the day after the first battle, the Trojan 
berald, Idaeu?,^ went^diOev, at day-break, from the city to the Greek 
camp, where he found the chiefs sitting in council at the ship of 
Agamemnon, — he settled a, truce with them for burying the slain, 
-^returned to Troy, and delivered the result of his mission, — after 
which, the Trojans who were ready assembled, issued out of the 
city to collect their dead from the field of battle ; and there they 
met the Greeks, (who came for. the same purpose,) '* when the sun 
rising in the heavens had newly thrown his rays upon the fields*' 
(ILyii, 381. 423). Thus in the short interval between day-break 
and sunrise, or a little after it, which could scarcely exceed an hour 
and a half, the herald had passed twice over the ground between 
the city and the camp, and the Greeks and Trojans had each passed 
aver one half of the space. Nor can the word be translated earfy, 
and applied to a period before the dawning, fpr Idaeus could not 
think of going to an enemy's camp in the night-time. It is obvi-r 
ously impossible to reconcile this. incident with the supposition of 
a greater distance between the camp and the city than three 
nibs. 

8. Patroclus began his attack at the. post of Ajax, the part of 
the camp nearest Troy. He beat off the first divisions of the Tro« 
japs there, but as there were other bodies still in the camp, he 
followed the fugitives but a short way, evidently not farther than 
the nearest point where the river could be crossed, viz. E. From 
this point he led back his troops to renew the combat at the ships, 
** and did not allow them, though desiring it, to ascend to the 
town (II. XVI, 284. 398), an expression which clearly implies 
that the city was near, and that the eminence on which it stood 
began to rise from that very spot. It will be observed how justly 
and exclusively this manner of speaking applies to a city at I« 

S» Preparatory, to the Utat.battley when t)ie Greeks weir^ draiBvn 
■p in firont of their camp, and the Trojans between them and the 
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Sctmander^ (about E,) Minerva excited the Greeks, by sbouting 
firom the ramparts, and the rfsaunding «Aare (that is most pro- 
bably the hill at-Sigeum, A) ; and Mfgrs on the other side, excited 
the Trojans hy shouting from the citadel (Il.*xx, 51). The city 
thus appears to have been so near the camp that, when the two 
armies were drawn up in a position extending from £ up towards 
D, the summit of the city served Mars as a station to animate the 
troops from by shouting, exactly as the hill at A served Minerva 
on the other side. How could Mars have made this use of a cita- 
del at O or L ? And is the hill, I, one foot nearer the shore than 
this incident requires ? 

10. On the day of the first battle, Agamemnon calls the Greeks 
to an assembly at day-break, and proposes to them to return home: 
—they joyfully agree, and disperse through the ships to prepare 
for their departure, — are summoned to a second assembly, where, 
after several speeches, a resolution is taken to remain ; — they 
again disperse among the ships, take their forenoon repast, perform 
solemn sacrifices, and then draw up in battle-array before their 
camp (II. II, 1 — 464). These proceedings in so large an army, 
encamped over the space of one mile, must have consumed nearly 
one half of the day. Let us see then what is done in the other half. 
, The Greeks advance till they are so near the city that Priam can 
distinguish the chiefs from the walls : — here Paris is challenged by 
Mefielaus,and a long pause ensues, during which Agamemnon sends 
to the fleet for a lamb, wine, &c. — sacrifices are performed,-»the 
duel takes place, and Paris flies, — after which the armies join battle« 
The Trojans are first re/mZse^ (II. y, 37), and must of course have 
retired very near to the walls ; — ^they prevail in their turn, and force 
back the Greeks to a position erri vi^verl, at or near the ships (II. v, 
788). The latter again drive the Trojans close under the walls of the 
city (II. vi^ 256. 435). * Hector goes to the Acropolis and orders sacri- 
fices, then rejoins the army, and after fighting some time in the ranks, 
challenges the boldest of his adversaries to single combat. Nine 
candktates present themselves, speeches are made, and lots drawn, 
and Ajax, on whom the lot fell, fights Hector till the approach of 
oight puts an end to the duel, and both armies return home (II. 
VII, 282. 306. 311). Thus, in little more than one afternoon, 
the Ghneeks pass four times over the ground between Troy and 
their camp, twice fighting, and twice simply marching. Besides 
thu the armies rest on the field while a herald goes from the vici- 
nity of the city to the camp, and returns with a live animal, and 
while two duels are fought, one of which was preceded by solemn 
sacrifices. We leave it as a problem to those who would place 
1*1^ at L, or O, or R, or any spot more distant than I, to recon- 
cile these facts with their theories. 

Mr. Maclaren then shows, that when we. take the route from 
te camp to the ipity by parts, noting the different objects which 
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mark stages in it, as-— the Scamander — the tomb of ftus — the 
Erineus — the Beech-tree ; and again, wlien we examine the detaih 
of Priam's journey in the 24th book, we are conducted to a con- 
clusion precisely similar as to the distance. 

We may then consider it as proved that Troy was within three 
miles of the Greek camp. Now there is no hill within this dis- 
tance of the ground B, between Scamander and Simois, but Issar- 
lik, and that hill ought therefore 1o be the site of Troy. But far- 
ther, the ground in the neighbourhood of the city and of the camp, 
and at ail intermediate places, is uniformly described by Homer air 
a plain. Though such minute objects as a fig-tree, a myrtle, tt 
beech-tree, a tumulus, deep sands, and trenches or hollo w», are 
mentioned, there is no hill or eminence (except Batieia, a tumulus) 
once alluded to in the movements of the armies. This is easily 
accounted for if Troy was at I, since the height on which it stood 
would be the^r;^ and only kill that occurred on the line of march ; 
but if Troy stood at X, at R, or at O, the entire silence of Homef 
as to the hill of Issariik, which the armies would constantly pass itf 
their march, and which must have been of importance as a military* 
post, and his regularly describing the ground with such inequali-i' 
ties of surface as a plain, are difficulties which we leave those tot 
explain whose theories draw such consequences after them. 

Troy stood on an eminence, as is clearly shown by the expres- 
sions ascending to it, and descending . from it, IliuM beat by M^ 
winds, and by the precipices under the citadel (11. iii, 253. xvi, 
396. XV, 558, &c. Od. VIII, 508). Issariik is a hill about seven 
furlongs in length, by five in breadth, with a gentle ascent on all 
sides but the north, where it presents a rocky front, of seventy 
feet in height, according to Mr. Turner. It is, in short, exactly 
such a hill as we should imagine a priori Troy occupied. The 
fact that a city of the same name existed on the spot, from a period 
reaching beyond the epochs of regular history, and that this city 
received visits and honors from kings and conquerors, on the sup- 
position that it was the Ilium of the poet, are all circumstances 
strongly in favor of the hypothesis. Nor is there a single argu- 
ment in favor of a more distant position, which cannot be easily 
answered. 

In this outline of Mr. Maclaren's argument, the necessity of 
being concise has compelled us to leave out a multitude of details, 
and even some entire branches. He enters into a long discussion, 
to show Ihat Strabo's site of Troy is the hill O. By dissecting 
the passage relating to the course of Hector and Achilles, he en- 
deavours to prove, in opposition to Chevalier and Heyn6, that the 
flight was not before, but round and round the city. He has Hn 
elaborate argument to show that the two westmost tumuli at 8i- 
geaiA, tire the identical monuments mentioned by Homer. For 
rtiete and for a fiiUer view of the reasoning we haVe alMridged, ancT 
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{m Ihi objections to the sites proposed by Strabo, Cberalier, Dr. 
Clukc, and JAiijot Rennell, we refer to tne work itself. And we 
iball conclude tfab article by obserriog, that Mr. Maclaren's theory 
has brought us back very nearly to the spot fixed upou by Daaville 
belbrethe present controversies began. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE SKETCH. 

A The promontory of Sigeum in the Mgean Sea. 

B The position of the Greek camp acc^ing to Mr. Maclaren. 
"^ three dots represent three tumuli, of which the westmoat' is 
Upposed to be the tomb of Achilles. 

C The promontory of Bliceteum in the Hellespont, with the re- 
puted tomb of Ajax. 

S The river Menderc of the present day — the Scamander, ac- 
urdiDg to Mr. Maclaren. SFB its present course to the Helles- 
pam; SFE its ancient course, 

H The river Dombrik of the present day — the ancient Sioiois. 
MEB its present course. 
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K'Tbejanction of thebrookof Kak&t Osmak with the Me 
dere. 

P The junctum of the brook of Kimair. 

T The brook of Rirkeojo88» the Thymbrius ^ Mr. Maclarc 
It once joined the Mendere at F, but is now carried by an arti 
eial cut Q to the ^gean Sea. 

L Chevalier's site of Troy, with the springs of his Scamandi 
Y half a mile below. 

R Major Renneli's site of Troy marked by an elliptical dott 
line^ 

Strabo's site of Troy accordbg to Mr. Maclaren. 

X Dr. Clarke's site of Troy» the modern village of Chiblak. 

1 The hill Issarlik, the site of Ilium Recens, and also of t 
Troy of Homer, according to Mr. Maclaren. 

Dotted lines mark the present course of the sea-coast from B 
C, and the present channels of the Mendere and Dombrik 
their junction at B. 
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collecting toys 



And trifles for choice matters, worth a spunge ; 
As children gathering pebbles on the shore. 

Paradise Regained. 

Fabyan*s Chronicle, Part vii. Chap, ccxxiv. (Expediti 
of William Rufus into Normandy.) " The master of the si 
was afrayed, he sawe the wether so darcke and so clowdy, cou 
sayled the kyng tooe tary tyl the wynd would blowe more 
vourably. But he commaunded hym to make all the spede tl 
he coulde upon hys lyfe, sayinge that he never heard that e^ 
any kynge was drowned. And so he passed the sea and land 
in Normandye." Compare this with Caesar's speech on a simi 
occasion. — The same work contains a story of a miracle, wroiu 
in vindication of the title of an Archbishop of Canterbury. T 
personage is represented as having in the presence of Willia 
planted his pastoral staff in the ground, by way of a " testimoc 
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against the monarch; the crosier, according to the annalist, 
remamed immoveably fixed in the earthi with a radical obstinacy 
resembling that of the Roman standard on certain occasions^ 
and with an equally good effect. 

Was the Following passage of Silius Italicus intended as a 
defence by anticipation against the charge, which has been 
H3ually brought against him, of distracting bis reader's attention 
by a perpetual change of scene ? 

Flectite nunc vestros, Heliconia numina, gressus 

Ortygiae pelagus Siculique ad littoris oram. 

Muneris hie vestri labor est ; modo Daunia regna 

£neadum, modo Sicanios invisere portus, 

Nunc Macetum lustrare domos et Achaia rura, 

Nunc va^a Sardoo vestigia tingere fluctu, 

Aut Tyriae quondam fundata mapalia genti, 

Extremumve orbem et terrarum invisere metas. 

Quare age, qua litui, qua ducunt bella, sequamur. 

Lib. XIV. init. 

Polyb. Frag. lib« xn. fid. *AX}Ji ftoi 8oxs» Tfio-S^v^i TifMio^, 
% iv Ti[ji,oKea)V, ire^iXoio^xwg Iv aur^ (sola sc.) SiKsXia, Kadaxig 
^ o^u/3a^a>, (rvyxpiro; ^y^ roli ffsri^ttViO'TaTOi^ rcov ^^lov, k£v 
Mg, vTrep 'Iraxloi ftovov Kei Siy(s)deig 'xpayiMTiviii&og, elxdroos 
vftpa|3oA^^ o^iooiriveu roig tntip r^; oixovfuew^s xa) reov xaiiXou Trpo^ieov 
vsTotijjxsvoi^ Tois (ruvrafffi^. We have here the origin of the mo- 
dern proverbial phrase, '^ a storm in a vinegar-bottle." (The 
^ve passage, with the whole of the x nth book, from p. 415 to 
^> is heac^d: *' Res Locrenaium,'' though it baa nothing to do 
with that subject) 

. In the catalogue of a classical bookseller lately published, an 
Aldine Livy is noticed as follows: '^ Livii Historiarum Decades 
!• in. et IV* — In beautiful preservation — wants the second 
iicade. 

IMITATIONS, &c. 

— : Nam fratres inter ahenos^— 

Pr^scipui sunto, &c. Pers. Sat. 1 1. 56. 

Hence Pope: 

Where o*er the gate, by his famed father's hand. 
Great Gibber's brazen, brainless brothers stand. 

Dunciad. u 
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— »^>- Quid tc, turpissime, bellis 

Inseris^ aut saevi pertentas Ptillada cam pi ? 
Tu potes alterius studiis haerere Minervs ; 
Tu telas^ nou tela^ secj^ui. Claud, in £utrop. i. S71. 

Hence Dryden in his translation of £n. vii. 805* 
. ». non ilia colo calathisve Minervas 

Foemineas assueta manus, sed prslia virgo 
Dura pati, &c. 

She chose the nobler Pallas of the Field. 

super arbore sidunt^ 



Discolor unde auri per ramos aura refulsit. 

^n. VI. 203. 
Thus a late poet with characteristic splendor : 
' high above was spread 

The emerald heaven of trees of unknown kind. 
Whose moonlike blooms and bright fruit overhead 
A shadow, which was light, upon the waters shed. 

Revolt of Islam, x 1 1 . 

A writer in the Adversaria Literaria, (XLVI. 394.) quotes 
the following lines from Hesiod, with a passage to the same 
purport from Livy : 

OSro^ ftgv vavaptoTog og uurog vavra vo^o^, 

^pa^crifiewg tu % hrena ku) kg riXog {o'lv ajxs/vcu. 

ho^\og ^ ai xaxfivo^, og iv elvovri ^r/flijTflei. 

S^ Ss xe iMft aurog voeyj, jxijr' aWov axoucov 

Machiavelli's observation is very similar. '^ Sono di tre ge- 
nerazione cervelli : I'uno intende per se ; I'altro intende quanto 
da altri gli e mostro ; il terzo non intende ne per se stesso ne 
per demostrazione d'altri." We quote the above (being ourselves 
unversed in the writings of the Florentine politician) from a 
modem work, remarkable for the beauty and value of its quota- 
tions; from which we shall also extract another passage, cited by 
the author (S. T. Coleridge, in The Friend,) from an old Fnglish 
writer. '' He (Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk) liked well 
the Philosopher's division of men into three ranks : some, who 
knew good and, were willing to teach others ; these he said were 
like gods among men : others, who, though they knew not much, 
were willing to learn ; these he said were like men among 
beasts : and some, who knew not good and yet despised ^uch as 
should teach them ; these he esteemed as beasts among men.'' 

It has been asserted that Horace never elidei at the end of 
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any Sapphic line, except the third. (We suppose the case of 
que was excepted; see Lib. iv. Od. ii. £^.) An instance 
however occurs, lab. ii. Od. ii. 18. 

Phraaten, 

Dissidens plebi, numero beatorum 

Eximit Virtus ■- ■ ■ 



No. LI. p. 6. 1. 11. omit '< the case of." lb. 106. end of 
paragr. 1. read << Virgilian or Miitonian.'' LIL 229* 1. 27. 
some words are transposed. 

In a late book of travels, the words vpo^plot norufMovo^ toD 
Aso-pmoKTog (part of an inscription found in Lesbos) are trans- 
lated '^ the chair (or throne) of Potamo, king of Lesbos." 

In No. I. of the Nugae (XLVIIL 386.) mention is made of 
several prevalent errors in the orthography of ancient names. 
We add a few more instances. One very frequent corruption 
consists in the substitution of es for a in the terminations of the 
names of dynasties, as the Seleucides, the Alcmaonides, &c. 
more especially of modem ones, the Abbassides, the Ommiades, 
the SasmnideSf 8cc. This, like so many other barbarisms, origi- 
nates in the imitation of French usages. Mgysthus for jEgistkus 
is also common; similar to which are Htppolitus (otherwise 
HyppoUtm), Lybia, Cyneas for Cineas (originating in the fre- 
quency of a similar begmning), Dyonisius, Thetys (where two 
independent names are confounded, as in Zenocrates, compound- 
ed of Zeno and Xenocrates), 8cc. Xantippe is common — so 
also, by an opposite error, Thrasymenus. Ptolemy from IIto- 
Xe/xaio; (some write Ptolomy) militates against analogy. Pto^ 
kmee, the old form, is better : 

£v'n so the Macedon, as tales agree. 
Was taught to dream a herb for Ptolemee. 

Dryden. 
Where Macedon for Macedonian i5 also observable. 

Pencils is ordinarily made a dissyllable, and Eva a trisyllable. 
Nepenthes is frequently spelt nepenthe: there is no authority, 
indeed, in Homer, for fpving it any name at all. Miss Wright's 
Gargettium, Sic may be left to sleep with Lady Morgan's 
Secyonia: but the Edinburgh Reviewer on Demosthenes ought 
to have known better than to mistake 'ilpivtai for the inhabitants 
of Oritum. 

In the poetry of the Anti-jacobin we have 
I Sage laws ! 

Such as Lycurgus loved, when at the shrine 
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- Quid te, turpissime, bellis 

Inseris^ aut saevi pertentas Pdlada cam pi ? 
Tu potes alterius studiis haerere Minervs ; 
Tu tdas^ noil tela^ sei^uu Claud, in £utrop. i. S71. 

Hence Dryden in his translation of Mn, vii. 805* 
». non ilia colo calathisve Minervas 

Foemineas assueta manus, sed prslia virgo 
Dura patiy Sic. 

She chose the nobler Pallas of the Field. 

super arbore sidunt^ 



Discolor unde auri per ramos aura refulsit. 

^n. VI. 203. 
Thus a late poet with characteristic splendor : 
' high above was spread 

The emerald heaven of trees of unknown kind. 
Whose moonlike blooms and bright fruit overhead 
A shadow^ which was light^ upon the waters shed. 

Revolt of Islam^ x 1 1 . 

A writer in the Adversaria literaria^ (XLVI. 394.) quotes 
the following lines from Hesiod^ with a passage to the same 
purport from Livy : 

OSro^ ftgv TravipioTOs o$ auTog icuvra vo^o^^ 
^pacrcrafitvog tol % mna xa) eg tsAo^ ^o'iv ajxs/vcu. 

S; Ss xff fi,rj^' auros voei}, ftijr' aWov uKOvm 

Machiavelli's observation is very similar. '^ Sono di tre ge- 
nerazione cerveili : I'uno intende per se ; Taltro intende quanto 
da altri gli e mostro ; il terzo non intende ne per se stesso ne 
per demostrazione d'altri." We quote the above (being ourselves 
unversed in the writings of the Florentine politician) from a 
modem work, remarkable for the beauty and value of its quota- 
tions; from which we shall also extract another passage, cited by 
the author (S. T. Coleridge^ in The Friend^) from an old English 
writer. '' He (Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk) liked well 
the Philosopher's division of men into three ranks : some, who 
knew good and, were willing to teach others ; these he said were 
like gods among men : others, who^ though they knew not much, 
were willing to learn ; these he said were like men among 
beasts : and some, who knew not good and yet despised ^uch as 
should teach them ; these he esteemed as beasts among men.'' 

It has been asserted that Horace never elides at the end of 
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any Sapphic line, except the third. (We suppose the case of 
que was excepted; see Lib. iv. Od. ii. £^.) An instance 
however occurs^ lab. ii« Od. ii. 18. 

' ■ Phraaten, 

Dissidens plebi, numero beatorum 

Eximit Virtus ■■ 



No. LI. p. 6. 1. 11. omit '< the case of." lb. 106. end of 
paragr. 1. read << Virgilian or Miltonian.'' LIL 229. 1. 27. 
some words are transposed. 

In a late book of travels, the words 7rpoi8ploL IliyrafMovo^ roD 
AsvpivuKTos (part of an inscription found in Lesbos) are trans- 
lated '^ the chair (or throne) of Potamo^ king of Lesbos." 

In No. I. of the Nugae (XLVIIL 386.) mention is made of 
several prevalent errors in the orthography of ancient names. 
We add a few more instances. One very frequent corruption 
consists in the substitution of es for ^ in the terminations of the 
names of dynasties, as the Seleucides, the Alcmaonides, &c. 
more especially of modem ones, the Abbassides, the Ommiades, 
the Sassanides, 8cc. This, iike so many other barbarisms, origi- 
nates in the imitation of French usages. jEgysthus for jEgistkus 
is also common; similar to which are Hippolitus (otherwise 
HyppoUtus), Lybia, Cyneas for Cineas (originating in the fre- 
quency of a similar beginning), Dyonisius, Thetys (where two 
independent names are confounded^ as in Zenocrates, compound- 
ed of Zeno and Xenocrates), 8cc. Xantippe is common — so 
also, by an opposite error, Tkrasymenus. Ptolemy from IIto- 
Xe/xaio^ (some write Ptolomy) militates against analogy. Pto-- 
lemee, the old form, is better : 

£v'n so the Macedon, as tales agree. 

Was taught to dream a herb for Ptolemee. 

Dryden. 
Where Macedon for Macedonian h also observable. 

Peneiis is ordinarily made a dissyllable, and Eva a trisyllable. 
Nepenthes is frequently spelt nepenthe: there is no authority, 
indeed, in Homer, for giving it any name at all. Miss Wright's 
Gargettium, Sic. may be left to sleep with Lady Morgan's 
Secyonia; but the Edinburgh Reviewer on Demosthenes ought 
to have known better than to mistake 'Dptlrai for the inhabitants 
of Oritum. 
In the poetry of the Anti-jacobin we have 

■ ■ Sage laws ! 

Such as Lycurgus loved, when at the shrine 
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Of the Orthyan goddess he bade flog 

The little Spartans. 
This false orthography originated in Pope's false quantity. 
With horror sounds the loud Orthian song. — II. xi. 13. 
The English translators of the age of Pope and Dryden seem 
to have considered themselves entitled to an almost boundless 
license in altering the quantity, and indeed the spelling of Greek 
names. Instances are every where occurring ; ex. gr. Laodam 
for Laodamas (Pope^ Od. xii.) ^ And lolas for ^olus (Dryd. 
JEn. XII.) Modern translators are more scrupulous in these 
matters. Metielaus as a trisyllable reminds us of Adam Wood- 
cock's *' uncle Menelaws" in the Abbot. The old renderings of 
Greek words are frequently preferable to the modem ones. 
Philanthrope is better than philanthropist. So also theologue. 
We have also theologer and philologer^ The practice of termi- 
nating every thing with ist is but one instance of that rage for 
classical formation and termination of words, which in later 
times has produced so many strange monsters; as pugilism, 
calorimeter, generalogy, herborization, Sic. &c. &c., mcluding 
the high-sounding would-be Greek denominations by which it is 
thought necessary to designate all new inventions in the public 
prints. Sed hactenus de quisquiliis. 

Bomros. 

GR^CULA. 

In Amid cujusdam Cantabrigiensis nuptias, 

rl TOUT* s^a<ras, Kavru^ptav naniqwg 
yufjLeiv SiSacrxeoy; 9roD voi oi TFUfiTtoUeXoi 
hovr* iyoaye$, vov Si crviifioXoi kXvto), 
(Ts/xvof re xvxKoi, xa) rplywva itavo'o^ot, 
el '%oi(rct veoTri$ Toi$ yojxoi; lyxeiVerai ; 

In Chrysidem. 

Tyi$ eimpwrwjTW Xgvtnlo^ ^av6ov xipa 
ho'trois TfoxQKTiv emv Ixvovoufiueyov' 
A69rTOi0-i ftev toL vprnr' hjriOTe^ef xofMig 
irXoxifjLoif lo-f iSov* xa) X^pf ^^^f^evosp 
e^viv, St' ovV uMj o'^e fJLrixotvooii^evri 
haSelr oftffivov, ouSt xmXAiov ^Xnreiv. 
tire) y avXaKTif a\> xofJMis, ecvev X^^^^* 
iitrxy^ivTf^v iffel&ov, hia S^ 9'Aeoy 
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Tov mpi(M,avTiv avoXea'ag fbf ; xmg yvcuo'si, 
woV lvyu;^«tif * p^pwtr^of 0^ 'Uglwv ; 
Ipyfiov $s TfV 0*1 irpoifmv etvoLyivi^trUf 
ore (8^) $^o(rco$i2^ ragaog hcruv 6pvlioiiV ;* 

ofbctf; Sg Set jx' IXetv 0*6* ^ff7?rya 9ro»^(r64^' 

Hanc quoque fabulatn Coraius p. 269* restituit : qui Keytov 
inseruit in v. 8. et tov in v. 11. 

V. 12. Ms. yeyy^njv. Reposui TAvaygoTm. Suid. in Taya- 
ypcCioi citat Babrianum 'iiAsxro^iVxcoy ^v i^^X^ Tavoiygatoov, 

v. 14. Hue bene Schneider retulit gl. Suid. neruvpa. '0 d* 
Ix Treravpov KXuyyov elxe fiofjo-as iro9«y /uiaSiJa'si 9ro(r(roy — roy cipoyofioy 
^uo-a; jX6 : ubi Toup. eV lff'ij3o)]<ra^ Sed Ms. Vat. ^coyi^o-a^. 

y. 15. lonicum est TroVo'oy: neque satis bene Grsecum 'jria-ov 
in tali loco : debuit esse ttoWov : teste Suid. Iloaros : ubi citatur 
ToVroy Iro^ et Troari] Sga» 

V. 16. Ita Schneider. Ms./ eopojxaSijy : Suid. eJ^oyoftoy. 

V. 19. Ipse hie inserui i^ : et mox lego oMa pro olSa^. 

V. 21. Ms. !(Mos Sf 8fi (Txely ti Ssittvijo'si. 

Fab. 370.— "Ovoj xa) Kvm. 

Aliquantulum ft Bergero p. 23. deceptus^ hanc fabulam ipse 
dim volui pro metrica haberi. Hodie tamen video earn ser- 
nione soluto esse scriptam. 

Fab. 371.— rSjw<fvo^, "Ovog, xa) Bovf. 
e^joov ^Ovov TI J Tflp Boi ^vvil^sv^ey 
ijpoTpfa irrooxms f^ivj ^^* avotyxatoof 
eve) li rotjpyov (^jxepa;) hnKv^gcoiYij 
Xveiv IfteXXe f euyoj* aXX' evtipmroL 
Ouyo$, ' t/j afei yvjiroyoSyra ra (rxeuij ;* 5 

6 8e Boo J wpoj o^oy^ ' Ouyoj, woTrep rfooJey.* 

Versus politicos hie detexerat Coraius. (Jnde Blomfieldio^ ni 
fallor, suspicio est orta de Tabula pejoris monetae. Atqui me- 
trum est re vera ChoHaaibicum. 

V. 3. Bergero p. 18. hv^ipcii debetur. V. 4. Ms. tiiOJ^jtv 



a&Tws. 



V. 5. Ms. T» yy^icivm. 

Fab. 372. — *0 vetgaxarairixag e!X)}^cJ^ x») *'0§xog. 
Sermone soluto seripta est fabula. 

Fab. 373. — ^iloi/ii^y xoti Auxog. 
UoifirfV A6xo¥ Viiynf ^iipv\f tif&n* 
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No. III. — IContinuedfrom No. L.p. 371.] 

Fab. 362. — Auxos, 'Apvlov, xa) Asmv. 

Auxos TOT agu^ Hpofiarov ex Troifuviov 

aTsx^fti^ey elg rijv l^ioLV xo/njy 

Aiwv ii rouTcp ^ai^vif^g (Tuva.'nifl'oL^ 

a^e/XsTO TO ncfi^etrw 6 Se frroAii^ 

Trip^aoiiev ilxiv oSixw; ^potg rou/xov* 

icms ov (TV TYipeis robg 6§(r(iovs rou^ ap^eim$, 

Tov ftij TVpavveiv X^^P^ ^vvooTuriTri, 

oXX^ vivTOTi exhxelv rois avagoi^ ; 

6 a Aioov yeXMrag, Sv ii y\ eo Avxe, 

hxoLteos itr^ss uiro ^iXou ro ioiiv ; 
Versus politicos modo non omnes detexit Coraius p. 379* Fa- 
bula paiilo aliter scripta olim exstabat inter Neveletianas N. 
£38. unde pauca delibavi. 

Fab. 363.=Bodl. 94. apud Tyrwh. p. 20= 172. 

6 J)};^iff)$ eari Afupfti]xo$ xa) 'Epfbij^* 

veoog ttot' avroig uvSg&o'Hf fivSiiriiicrifii, 

Idoov Tig ai(xa)g tXeyiTohg hobg xp/veiv* 

hig yap u<refiotJg i^|3e|3i]xaro^ vXolcp, 

'TToXKobg rvy utmS fM^h ahtovg 0y^(rxffiv* 

xai ravV 6[Mv Xeyovrog ola avfjL^aini 5 

ToXAioy uv axhiv ktrfMg ^A$e f/kvpftjjxtfv^ 

irjFivioav S^veLg roig icvphag osKtytginyivr 

k^ hlg Se ^iji/htig (rtiynranjirs Twg vawag* 

*EpfMig S* hnaroig rm re pa^lcp valwv 

fflr oux ivi^u, ^f^), robg iiobg Ujxeoy 10 

ihai Sixttora;^ ohg it cv [Mfpi/i,fixco¥ ; 
Totam fabulam, in qua Choliambos jam latentes bis viderat 
Tyrwhittus, metris modo non omni parte absolutist restituit 
Coraius p. 411., quein palam sequitur Schneider^ Schneiderum 
vero tacite Blomfieldius, 

Fab. 364. Vid. in CI Jl. No. L. p. 365. 

Fab. 365=BodI. 104. Tyrwh. p. 21 = 172. 

Zwg hxaari^g. 
6 Zntg TOV 'Eg[Miv rotg dfuigrlug imjftoov 
h iorp&miviv hyypafovra, x/jSeorov 
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avorMvau *xffAj ticf vX]}<r/ov ianmv, 
Swcos kxcurrov reig ilxa$ &f€argei(r(roi» 

TO ftffv /SpoSioVy ri $ff rocyioy J^fMrhrru 
ff!^ rou Jii; Tdi^ XfV^^* enror evduvoi 
Tfll Tfioy voyripm, ou Trpoo-^Xff ioMyMfy^v^ 
iv 6our<rov iSixcoy^ ^e ri; x«oew$ Tpa(r(ri}. 

Hujus fabulae w. 3. et 5. eruit Tyrwhittus ; ceteros, praeter 
tres initiales^ Schneider, quern tacite ^equitur Blomfieldius. 

5. Ms. Bodl. vXt\(rlov aurov. Voces omittit Ms. Vatic. Ipse 
dedi irA3)0-/oy (axcov. Jovis iixovs commemorant scriptores pro- 
bati. Cratinus in Archilochis apud Suid. v. ^lig 4^^o^. "Evix 
AA$ fMyiXov iaxoi, quocum synonyma sunt ipovos et H^pos : 
€f. Soph. Fragm. lucert. 3. Jio$ olI n iroiga 6povov ay^AreiTM 
el^o(Aeveu» Callim. H. in Jov. 67.^ x«(} viXa^ woo iifpou. Unde 
intelligitur (Ed. C. 1267* Zr^vl friviaxos dpomv. 

6. Pgahov et r^^ioy Attice penultimam producunt. Atqui 
dixerit Atheniensis fiMUnpoy — et iaxrvw. 

8. Ms. Vat. r&¥ ouv. Syntaxis est nulla. 
Fab. 366. Vid. in C/. JL No. xlix. p. 21. 

Fab. 367.— "Ovof, Kuv/Siov. 

"Ovov rig Ir^iff xwfSi^ rt MsXiruior 

6 ftffv oSy ly ovAjf ira^l ^orvetKri Seo-fMon]^ 
xfiifl^ trpayt xeiyoprov, Sa^ip ff!eo$ci* 
ri xtiy/8ioy St x^g^> wpuiy^g itoTifyv, 
rov Sf(r9mi)y yi voix/Xoo; TfepKrxaiQOV, 5 

'f ixufos ^ 9»^o xariym h vols x^ATrei;* 
I yOyo^ ^j}S»y, yup^fl* [JXijy fcnjyTAno-f,] * 

nrvphv ^tXtis A^fMHTpos, ruMPcts V, Skt^v 
Aytov itf* Sifovg Ij^ofy^u i\ oo'oov ^petot, 
inJXJ^eis ii ivfup xoA mfio-(rov olfj^i^ag' 10 

vi<ry iiwp&v h dfipimiTi toy (rxufi^volf, 
^arvfig Svslva iiO'fui xa) xa}sj»g ^(etg, 
tg ri jxc(roy aiXiiig '^Xiav ufurpot Aaxr/^coy. . 
vetlmv ^, ire x6to¥, UiXi xai ifipia-xalptiv^ 
r^y [iiv rpoarstetv ig ffritroy ?j3aAay iXMrag, 15 

SfKWfrei tu9vg ^Xoi)<rs roi (rxffvi)* 
ieimfovvra S* wtii^ ^Ait Seov^y xpo6(r(ttv, 
vwTdig iiF8(i,fiag' htr^urou Se xivSuyou . 
iipoacoYng h fifO'oi; tceoa'av' £g V clp^oy, 
hxpala-i xopwoug aWag aXXoiev xpoucov 20 

ixreivoif tig H xaurog Sttolt i^mu. 
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*t/ yotp Trap* oipwiif- ovx fcroA«u<^jxijv, 

Inter hos versus inesse Choliambos noDiiulIos per (ranseniu 
vidit Coraius p. 371. quo adjutus Schneider p. 119* fabula 
modo non omnem metris restituit, 

1. Ms. Travt; wgeiiov. At Mikiralov extat in simili fab. < 
Hud. 213. et in Galeno ibi citato. 

6. Versus quidem utpote politicus stare poterat. Sed relic 
sunt Cboliambi integerrimi. Et hie Choliambus poterit esi 
modo legas rlxyov £$, xm auroO 'xeV, aycov Zttvovs, xoXzoig. 

7. Ms. oUy ovo^ Tijy [iiv vvxTu aXrfita^f, Schneideri est oA 
meum vero Ivv^yrXyfln. Multa non ante vulgata dicere poten 
de hTTuvrXeiv saepe depravato. Verum hsiyto. Adi tamen ni 
in CL JL No. xiv. p. 303. Quod ad yuxra JXijv cf. Aristof 
Eccl. 39. 56. Amphid. apud Athen. ii. p. 69* B. et Pherecr 
apud Phot. V. AYiKua-iM. 

14. Ms. a-alvoiiv S* hroioi. Coraius voluit hroia, xucov. 
! 19. Ms. ctf^ eTSoy lo-aeoo-av. Voces leviter mutavi. 

20. Ms. KpaveUs ^i xopuvonf, Atqui meum hxpaitn tue^ 
Aristoph. Pac. 636. 

21. Latet menda. Nihil video. 

Fab. 368.— *Oyoj mil^m. 

"Ovog Ti; Mfot^s el$ ri tooiAU x»} vaP^cov 
Toy xipctfMV 29Aa* nod ri^ aMv ivdgayfraov 
evihgAficiy xwniye, rtS ^vXcp ncalm^ 
b y oyo^ Tfpog airJy, o^ rJ ywrov iJXfWf, 
' xa2 jX)]y 'xlirix^s y ^X^^h <^^'> ^ 9rpocoi]y 
irepTrev ufjLug uM rouro voi^ctf^.' 

Hanc Fabulam metris restituit Coraius p. 268. 

Fab. 369-—*Og¥MvipoiS9 Hipd^y xai *A>^xropS<rxo$. 

lui)J^VTi dvfi^pav xei <ri\ifa Sf i^o-f iv* 
6 ie xhM^$ sl^ty ouSffy* od yitp ijygiixw 
eogfiijo'ff S* oSy IJipSixa irom/Xov (utf**!^ 
3y riiiegwretg sTp^ ei$ ro Sij^ufii^. 
6 S* uMv ovToag Ixitwt /eti) xTfivaii 
(Xeycoy), ^ rd Xoiiroy hxrvtpTt irtifjC-etg, 
orav xwijiY^g ; r/^ Se o^o) trw^ipohtt 
eSflOTToy &yffX]pf jpy^coy fiXttXX^Aory;' 
rfyo; fteXepSoD wpis (riy) ^oy ^bt^cion i( ;' 
a^i}x« Toy iff^ixa* x«2 Tctydty^ioy 
*AXixrdpi9ito» otiXXflEjStiy ^/SovX^A)* 
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' ttSsv fji^HiiFMif irArr Of §lg e» As/yti, 1 5 

Tov wpifAavTtv aKo\e<rotg [Jt,9 ; xoog ywiO'si, 

TOT hfvv^iin ^fiiviro^og 'Uglwv ; 

ipyeov $s rl( vn rrpolfaov avufMfiia'Uf 

OTf (Ivf) dgoirJoBfig ragaog loriv dpviioov ;' 

xoLXiivog ilTTtVf * oMu ;^i](r/fbot;^ ^foiSf 20 

ojxo)^ Sg S«T jx' ^Xffiv 0*6* SsiTVa ^roi^o'ei^. 

Hanc quoque fabulam Coraius p. 269> restituit : qui xlycov 
inseruit in v. 8. et rov in v. 11. 

V. 12. Ms. ysvy^njv. Reposui TAvar/Qulov. Suid. in 7«ya- 
Ypum citat Babrianum 'iiAsxTo^iVxcov ijv ftax^ ravay^/ioov. 

V. 14. Hue bene Schneider retulit gl. Suid. niroivpa. 'O d* 
ex TTSTavpov xXayyov uvi fio^(rug woiiv [jtMifi(ret vi^vof — rov dpovofiov 
$wras [M : ubi Toup. tW vgi^oi^trag. Sed Ms. Vat. ^mvi^oLg. 

V. 15. lonicum est votra-ov: neque satis bene Graecum 'jria-ov 
in tali loco : debuit essevoarov : teste Suid. Iloaros: ubi citatur 
TooTov hog et woflnj «pm. 

V. ]6. Ita Schneider. Ms.y wpopiMiviv : Suid. dgovofiov. 

V. 19* Ipse hie inserui 8^ : et mox lego olo-Sot pro oIS«^. 

V. 21. Ms. !fjMg Sf SsT a%»v ri iuTnfiirei. 

Fab. 370.— "Ovoj xa) Kaeov. 

Aliquantulum ft Bergero p. 23. deceptus^ banc fabulam ipse 
dim volui pro metrica haberi. Hodie tamen video earn ser- 
nione soluto esse scriptam. 

Fab. 371.— iV<fvo^, "Ovog, xa) Bovg. 

i^ciof ''Ovof ng rep jBoJ* f uve^^f ev* 

i^poTpta moo^mg (Jiiv, oAX* uvayxaloog' 

in) ti rovpyov (^epa;) IrAij^fiofli], 

Xiitv IfteXAff K^og* akK* esnjpcora 

05yo$, ' rig af « yvjirovouvra ra (txciJij ;* 5 

6 8c Boog nrpog aimify ' Ovvo^, S/rmp fTooJev.' 

Versus politicos hie detexerat Coraius. (Jnde Blomfieldio, ni 
fallor, suspicio est orta de fabula pejoris monetae. Atqui me- 
trum est revera Choliambicum. 

V. 3. Bergero p. 18. hyApag debetur. V. 4. Ms. Iju^cAAfy 

V. 5. Ms. rSf yij^ivm. 

Fab. 372. — *0 vugoacaTa^xotg elkfi^dg xu) ''OgKog. 
Sermone soluto scripta est fabula. 

Fab. 373.— iloi/ii^y xai Awuog. 
Uoip^ff Avxov niywf ^Upt^' tifwr 



J. 
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a-x6[i,yov IS/Sof*' og rm SiSao'xoXep ^<rh, 

* Spa a-v, jX^TTO); rdeAAa xar Siog ol^olKw, 

aavrep re frpifiara TFoXXoi xal jxarijv ?)]Tp;/ 5 

Ita versus ipse torDavi e verbis metri speciem vix et ne vix quidem 
referentibus. 

Fab. 374. — Feoopyos, Jlaigy xa\ KuXoioi. 

* ev n?iHoiSo$ Svo'jxaTo'i robg <nr6povs cogelv * 
xal Tts recopyos irvpov eij vsov (ftcMipag 
1^6Kolttsv etrroos' xa) yag axpnos frkijiei 
lf.i\as KoXoieov lo-juio^ vjXie ivafmrnv^ 

^ap8$ T 6§vxra\ (r^rspjxarfiov agoupalcov, 5 

T(3 $* ^xoXou^si (r^6vSov)]V ep^coy xoiXr^v 

ilaiSiVxo^* ol 8e ^apeg ex (rvvrjielas 

T^xouoVf el T^v (rpgvSoyijy wot ifrijxw, 

xal TTgiv fiaXelv, efevyov' sSpe 8* g5 Tgp^vijy 

6 FeoDpyog aXXviV, tov re w-ai^a ^oovria'as 10 

eS^ao'xgv, ^ fiS 9ra7^ ;^p^ yotp opvieov r^iuag 

(To^fiuy SoXctf(rai r^y ^pey** i2V<>(' ^v ro/yuy 

ixiao^tv (^aliig,) el [iiv aprov alr^iroo, 

<r6 y ov Toy degToy^ (r^sySoytiy Se fiot dticeig, 

0( 4^ages ^x6ov, xavifiovro ttjV %eo^^v. ] 5 

6 S* apToy aWil, xaiaiceq eiye (rnwi^xif^v* 

01 S* oux l^ffuyoy* r^Vh Ualg Xlioov %\^§ri 

T^v o'^eySoyijy IScoxey* 6 Ss yegcoy pi^as, 

rou jxey to ^piyfua^ tou 8* Itu\{/8 rijy xy^jxijy 

To5 S* au Toy cofiboy* oi S* Speuyoy ix ;^tt>pi];. 20 

ripavot cvv^vTcov, xa) to (rviifioiv ^pciTouy* 

xa/ Ti^ KoXoio^ elwff; ' feOyer &vigao7rotiv 

yivos TFomiph, aXXa jxey qrpo; oXXijXou^ 

AaXs7y jxai^yrfloy, oXXa S* ffpya n-oiouyTcoy.' 

Hanc fabulam Blomfieldius appellat modo non omnem integram. 
Atqui fuit olim, quod posset ejus ingeuium exercere. Etenim 
neque Coraius, versuum repertory neque Schneider poterant 
emendare v. 1. n}<nahs Suo'jxa) ijo'ayly aitipovm^* Undetamen 
ipse Dullo niolimiDe erui^ '£y wXeiaSo; iv(rf/Ml(n tov$ (riropovg oopelv. 
Certum 6opeiy reddit illud ef uXarrey. De verbo dgeh vid. Ruhnk. 
ad Hesiod. Theog. 901. Hie eo^sTy est vice imperativi. Fuit 
versus agricolse mooitum proverbiale. 

2. Ms. hv xX^gf irvpovs (TTrelpas, Schneider vero p. 125. 
ediciit elg veh wupou; (riceipag e Suid. v. Neig. Atqui irupo; pri- 
mam producit ; neque pes quintus potest esse spondasus. Dedi 
igitur post alios vupoy ffi^ wr ffwitpag. 
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4. Ms. Bivo$. Dedi Babrianum ktrfiog. Cf. Fab. 363. 

8. Ita Schnrider. Ms. livxu. Coraius liivti. 

9* Ms. eipe Sff. Mox Si}Xa)a'af ^/Xou;. Schneider ^piyoi$ ^i} 
)mou, 

10. Ita Coraius. Ms. roVs. Mox uZii$ debetur Schneidero 

20. Ms. hipov Toy oSftov. At ^i nequit abesse. 
Fab. 375. — Alcronros h ¥awniylcp» 

Hanc fabulam e Ms. Gall, edidit Hudson. N. 312. e 
Schneider ex Augustano codice N. 8. 

AIg-covos §1$ voojiri^yiiv icor* «l(r^xJe, 

(Tp^oX^y iywv* ttrxcuy^cn aurov ivipomrot. 

xaXovfiivos $* el^ riv* atnSKpKTuf ffij tuvti' 

* TO ffuXat Xaos t« $aa''*'TBa>j « yeyevrja-dai' 

riv 8g J /a, xa), oTOix^m aAXo, /^v ^et^ai ^ 

UXovToi, xuravBwrai 8)^ eKgo^ely dor^oop* 

Tcpwrov ftffv If f^y* oJmj poftjO'eiv 1^$* 

6X Si UTffpou Se xa) tc^ ^reSi' hyvfivoo^ev 

lay SI Sofi} TO T^/Toy Ixpof tiy 9ou&o^i 

vav ^r^paul O'oi roinf Tfj^ ye [irX^v yXcwrcnij.'] 1( 

V, 5. Construe — Ala diXovroi Sffifai xa) F^v, oroip^sioy aX\o. 

V. 6. Vice 7rapam<rui dedi xaravioorat. De Jovis nutu dix 
ad ^ch. Suppl. 30. 

V. 7. Junge ^o^^o-ay cum vicop, 

V. 10. Mss. tres consentiunt m ''^p^ptjoro^ uft»y ^ tI;^ yey^e 
Ttti. At longe exquisitius legebat Aristotel. Jlffp) Mereeop. ii 
3* citatus ab Hudsono. i^To-cuvoy ^rop^ftsT riyi 6pyiKopi,evoy fiuio 
^f^(Tou, w$ Si$ ftly ^ Xapvphs ivuf^o^rjO'aa'u to ftey TFpoorov n 
0^ e^o/ijo-g ^ayff^0^, to $1 hursgov tou^ y^o'ou^, tJ 81 TsXet/TaToy ^o$^ 
troo-a f)]^a ff'oi^o'flM ^rayra. Ubi manifesto legi debet to SI TeXeu 
Tflttov, el ^o^^o'6«y «5, ^jjpot uv w-oi^ca* icivrci. Et sane Coraiu 
citaty nescio unde^ i'^poty * sed male interpretatur T^y iuKourfrm 
In Plutarch. ll. p. 830. C. legitur IToXA^ jUrly^ ycii»'JFapi)(fn xa 
wAAfl^ QuXarra : at legi debet ij f ijg«, i, e. terra. 

Ibid. De meo est irXi^y yXcio-o^^. His enim vocibiis omnis diet 
aculeus inest. Linguam garrulam mulieri exprobrabat iterui] 
•^pus; teste Comico ad Vesp. 1401 et sqq. 

Fab. 376.— Bodl. 47. apud Tyrwhitt. p. 6—163. 

Toooy xoA ripotvog. 
repim Teuos ^pvtrofrrspos wot* )fp*?ty, 
o'xcwrTOUO'' as) yjpwi eu^u^ Tiy' o§v^6og, 
fjiVKTYigtxofji^'rrwg r i\eye woXAa xaiic[ioog' 
^ hyco yoipf cog ivct(r(ra, Twy%aya> xgucov 
xol) TTop^vpav ^pouiTu, ^ijeriy* 6 SI yavpm. 
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TOiaura coio'Tiy' iAX* iyaay ag fyyicrra 
Tfiuv uariptov avlirrafMn rff xai foww' 
ci S*, 9 y' CL>iSKTp6ouva furoi ;^ajUbai^i^XttPV 
axgojSijjxari^si;, co$* ^yco Xsyo) ^utpe^v.' 
Totam fabuiam in versus politicos dispescuit Coraius p. 408. 
V. 1. Ita Berger. p. 20. 

y. 2. IroDice dictum lu^u^. Attice scriptum esset ev^va. 
y. 3. yox |xvxTi}g/xoft70i; exstat in iBsch. S. c. Tb«460. ubi 
Blomfieldius conjecit jxuxrijpovojXToi^. 
y. 5. yavpm debetur Bergero. 

y. 8. Exstat aXsxrpuouva in Aristoph. Nub. 666. et 851. 
y. 9. Ms. yat. KOTwitv /3i)jttar/{^ei;. Atqui pavo axpo/3i}fbari- 
(ei. Hesych. 'AxpofiriimTil^* hw ixpoisrols ^{jfiM(rtvJ(rroi<ro. idem 
'Axpo^al^uv* catgois roig froaiv l^i^o/veiv : similiter Athen. p. 349. 
B. ffTT* oLKgcov T60V ^t^flov c/SoSi^. MusgTav. ad Soph. AJ..1217. 
hr cocgcoy dhifrSpeis citat Liban. T. iv. p. l62. I^r' axgoav fropivov" 
rcu doLKTvXMV : ubi plura Lobeck. 

Ibid. Ms. BodU ouS' am fcUvu. Unde erui wS' avoi Xeyeo x^i- 
^ly. Eo dicto, Grus sublime volat. 

Fab. 377.— Toi^os xai UaXos. 
^wSsi xai oSro;^ ut verbis Coraii utar, 6 /xu^o; 'laii^cav T;^yi]. 
Atqui Iambi sunt politici. 

Fab. 378. — Bov$ x«) ^gvyog. 
4^6vov Ti ^iTV a-vvmirria-e B6v$ frlyoov' 

^Xisv vi^t<rrov nrpavovv^ v^ oZ xtlron 5 

TO ^oy* 01 ie, ' ToSe^ /tti) n-iovj fi^rjfrep* 

6d(rcrov (rBavTr^v, cTtov, ex juifO'ou ^f£eiSy 

^ T^v exsivou vi^riirde jxi/ubijo'ei.' 10 

y. 1. Ms. yivr/iiLa : quae gl. est manifesta. Scripsit Socrates 

ri ^iTu. De qua voce Attica vid. mea ad ^schyl. £um. 880. 

y. 4. Ms. icpl T^( &ga§ : gl. iterum. 

y. 8. et 10. Ita Coraius pro ?roio5 et voioryfra,. Blomfieldii est 



vaus vice ^^vou. 



Fab. 370. — XupaBpio^ tcai eurou IlcuSeS' 
. Xugaipio$ ijv rij Sv ^^^ ifsomwoif, 
r^ re xogviaXtf vgo$ rev o^0poy ocvTo&mVf 
xa) ^TftiSa^ flp^ff Xijtbti xiiJMis ipi^fotg, 
Xo^wvra^ ^Si| xa) imPoUrtva xfto/ou;. 
6 Si T)j; &po6pois ho'innf^, faronrfucov 



Msop and Bahrias. 3 1 

TLod Ti$ XapaJSploo t»v Xoff^figoov Treiliant 
T^Kouo'iv avTOV, rep Tff TForpl [M^vvBt 

6 $* fflTTffv^ ' oftreo xaipo; eori roD ft/vsiv* 
^CTi^ ^/Aoi^ ifiirotiev, oux ayav o^ft/Sfi/ 
eoV S* a54i( ixlco^ ^X/ou 0' uw ixrlvm . 

fU9^¥ (Mnf uiuffrUfffw oiSpioy irf/utr^piiy, 15 

fu(r0iy fit ioayfumi^^oig SKtyt iiiruv, 

bIttsv XofaiiMog rolf itm^clfMif oSra>;, 

' vuv MT^v CO/PA, vftiSfff > oAAa^^^ ^wynv, 

OT^ auri; afta xou ^/Xokti Trio'Tffuei.' 
Hasc fabula uunieria suis primum restituitur a Coraio p. 
W» neque multo post a Schneidero ad Aiistot. H. A* T* iv. 
p. 488. Utrique, ni fallor^ facein praetendit Hudaonus, qui 
primus Babriae Fragmenta apud Suid. v. Ao^og et *A[i,av con- 
tulit cum fabula apud GelK ii. 29. Coraium et Scbneideruui 
sequitur tacite Blomfieldiua. 
V, 1 . Ita Bl. Ms. sine rt* Mox malim Kpv^oig pro ipi^ag. 
V. 6. Ms. ivt^pav h ri 6fpo(« Blomf. ivimgov ^ to Sipog. 
Atqui latet ulcus quid altius. Nempe cum to 0ffpo; sit iiAy^pov, 
minime turn metendi teiupus adest ; opperiri dies aliquot est 
oecesse. Repostii igitur hxowrtiwv craStgiv &f4i}T0u ro dipog. 
Messis diem sereuum agricolse prospiciunt. Id vel Cocknieuses 
noruDt. Quod ad crTuisphfg vox ea Biomfieldium latuit in C^ JL 
No. vii. p. 234. Alioqui legisset arotSepou Kuufi^otros in XscbyK 
^u;^ayfioy. apud Suid. De voce inmSnpoi Wagner ad Alciphr. 
III. 12. citat VV. Dp, ad Thorn, M. p. 302. Ruhnk. ad Tim. 
et Schellenberg. ad AntiniiK:b«p, 110, iipiog rraitpoio. Max- 
ime oppoitunus est Nicand* Bi^ax, 469* ''Hroi St AiA/oio iepii^ 
ruTog JoToirM aKpJj. 
y« 8. Bl. kipi^^ifm et in v, 16. S^fltyft^ernf ^o^. 
v. 10. Ms. (Txomw xtXtuoMT irov ^fictg * yatouFry^v* At (rfeag 
Attice dici nequit. Neque jf ^tu convenit illud xik9uoov, ex ore 
pulli alloquentis parentem. Propter Gellii verba ptUlot s^os 
asportat in alium locum tutiorem, hie reposui o-xoircvv 2^ou r^* 
ly ao-^oXfl luratrnia^* De locutione ly A^^aXit, cf. Eurip. He- 
|Hcl. 398. '£y a(r(paXBi yt ir^ S* tifvcMr iv y^am \ <ie vtmww 
wu, cf. Xenoph, K. n, ili. 2. 1. r^y x«J«*' xaTfflfaro, cxon&f 
Tei^t(rdeivi to fpoCptov. 

V. 16. Ms. mo-i hie et in v, 17, redupUcnt. 
* V. 17. Ms. x«p%«>( v£a> yl}T/ol^ Atqui «a%$ nunc demuin 
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erant 7rrrvi<rtiMi, neque> ut olim^ y^ioi. Vox infrequens librario 
fraudi fuit. 

V. 18. Ms. aKkax^ov. Suid. Ik riwonf. Sensus postulat aX- 

Fab. 380. — Xeifuov xa\ "Eao. 
Fab. 38 1 .— XeXiSeov neti Kogwwi. 
'Hae duae sunt prosaicae. 

Fab. 38«. — ^KXa xu) Bovg. y 

Id hac quoque Scazontas inesse vidit Coraius p. 276. 
Hactenus de fabulis, quas Tyrwhittus e Bodleiano^ et De- 
Furia e Vaticano codicibus in lucem vindicaverunt^ quasque 
metris, quantum fieri potuit, restituere ipse una cum aliis sum 
conatus. Alio tempore fabulas,' aliunde haustas, eodem con- 
silio percurram. 

P. S. £x animo paene jam exciderat fabula quam modo 
non omnem Tyrwhittus p. 25 — 175. eruerat e Bodleiano N. 
131. Eadem exstat in Nev. 162. Flor. 13. et Aug. 13. 

So^v axivTdW woixiXooripuv {eoflov* 
sTirffy S* *A)Join^^* * e\[u ^eoye xoXX/coy 
<ro^ y* ou TO ra/xa roy li jmv weirolxiXfiMi.' 
3. 4. Hoc distichon ita exhibent FL et Aug. lyo) o-oD xaKklm- 
tnra§xi^f ^ri; ov ro ceojtta r^y di ^v}(riv vnroix/Xjxai. 

Hanc meam de Babrianis dissertationem'claudat fabula, quae 
quater exstat in collectione Coraiana p. 86, 7* at ne semel qui- 
dem scripta, qualem Socrates tomaverat. 

*Akexrop9(. 
'AXiXTOpltrxoov ^if f^X^ TavaypoLlaoVf 
(Sis feuriv elvM 6v[mv, oicwBg av6gayK0t$' 
mv 6 fiiy eSuo-gy tls xpufi^y riy' iia(Tviie)$p 
6 8* «r) Tgyou^ (rrateis Sxgaye veyixvixw$* 
eWuj 8* mTFTas aeris y^v ^pwa^ev 5 

AajSfiJy, 6 S* irepos ixroT, h arxirxp xpv^iti^ 
aKexrpvalyM$, a^ofios eSy, inififiulvei, 
i/wy Y afji^elyeo TcaciyMipcL t^; ^o-en}^. 
V. 1. 2. Hoc distichon servavit Suid. in T^uypocloi, et v. 
ultimum in Tawixitpa. 

V. 4. Cum h. V. confer Aristoph. Av. 489. 'Tvo rris feovris 
reXeyixefi}; oWoraty yojuioy Sptioy aa-jj : ita enim emendavi in C7. JL 
No. XLIY. p. 287. Cf. et Demosth. c. Conon. p. 689* n* l6. 
j^Se ydg roo^ aXexTpuovus jxijuioujuieyo^ rov^ ysxixijxora^. 

V. 7. De voce aKtxrpiaiyoL vid. ad Fab. Vatic. 376. De 
Yerbo iirfffib/3«/yeiy in tali re vid. Pierson ad Moer. p. 4. '^ 

G.B. 
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NOTICE OF 

NOTITIA LIB RO RUM MANU TYPISVE 
DESCRIPTORUM qui donantc Ab. Thoma Val- 
perga-Caltisio V. CI. illati sunt in Reg. Taurinensis 
Athen(Bi Bibliothecam. Bibliographica et critica de* 
scriptione iliustravit, anecdota passim inseruit Ama- 
DEus Peyron, in eodem Athtnceo TheoL colleg. doct. 
et Linguarum orient. Professor. 4to. Lipsia^ 1 820r 
pp. 93. 

J HE collection of books and manuscripts described in this 
volume was deposited in the Royal library at Turin^ by 
the munificence of the Abb6 T. V alperga-Calusius ; and 
it is to record this munificence that the present volume is 
submitted to the public. He appears during his life-time 
to have diligently studied the promotion of literature among 
his fellow-citizens, and still, as our author elegantly^ but 
)yith justice, observes, continues so to do : ^ nee post fata 
iisdem (studiis) amplificandis deesse sibi videbatur, si per 
suam librorum snpellectilem veluti prsesens versaretur 
inter bonarum literarum cultores. Saltern me libros sues 
describentem amabilis ilia insania ludebat, qua eum ipsum 
fecensioni studiisque meis interesse pergrato errore crede- 
rem; (Praef. p. iii.) 

The volume is divided into 4 parts, the 1st containing 
^ account of the more curious Rabbinical, Greek, and 
other Mss. : the 2d the authors printed in the 15th century : 
the 3d the Rabbinical books; and the 4th books edited 
''post saeiculum xv." The 1st Greek Ms. mentioned is 
Theodosii Grammatici Erotemata de prosodia^ which our 
author had himself published and illustrated, in the Me- 
niorie della Reale Accademia delle Scienze di Torino, 
torn. 23. par. 2. p. 183. sqq. not knowing that he had been 
anticipated by Bekker in his Anecdota Graca. The 2d 
<^ntains scholia on the Odyssey, abridged from Eustathius, 
hut with so much conciseness as to be rendered unintelligible. 
It contains some tUngs not to be found in the Bishop's 
comment, but they are very few, and of little value. Our 
atthor takes occasion, on the mention of this volume, to 
answer a ''qusestiuncula" proposed by Valckenaer: '* Hie 

VOL. XXVll. C7. JL NO. Llll. C 
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cum monuisset' complura scholia libri Leidensis inedita 
praeferre nomen Senacherimf, subdebat porro : * pervelim 
nutem ut quis me quidpiam de isto Senatheribo edocefaciat, 
quibus in oris, et quo temporis articulo, saculo xii, an Xlii, 
vixerit^ Phira de nomine J^waj^eipijEt congessit Villoisonius,* 
eomque citca saeculum xii vixisse conjicit; nonnnUa 
etiam de hoc grammatico, cujus scholia in Codice Mos- 
cuensi leguntur, attigit Heynius;^ at neuter ad Valckena- 
rii interrogationen apte respondit Aptissime vero respon- 
disse judico Calusium in suis ineditis adversariis monen- 
tem, non alium esse a Michaele Setiacheribo> Nicaeno^ 
rbetoricam et poesin publice profitente, ad quern epistola 
data ab Imperatore Theodoro Duca Lascaris servatur in 
celeberrimo codice Casinensi fol. 10.* Imo Calusius in 
codice Casinensi^ qoem tractaverat, legebat Sevayrripslfu, 

namique in illius setatis libris forma elementi |3 ad illam fi 
accedit. Quare Senacherib, yel Sennacherim^ scfaoliastes 
Homeri, Nicaeae florebat medio saeculo xiii." (p. 23.) 

But leaving this portion of the volume^ which contains 
also the Rabbinical Mss. to those more competent to 
handle them^ we pass on to the 2d part; and the first 
work, on which the professor enlaiges^ is Ciceronis Oratio- 
nes, C. Sweynheym et A. Pannartz foL Roma 1471, and he 
observes, that Fabricins is wrong in asserting that it con- 
tains atl the orations^ as those Pro Marcello et pro fieiotaro 
are wantmg. 

No. 8 and 14 are, Homeri opera Gr. fol. Plorentise 1488, 
and, Luciani opera Gr. fol. Florentiae 1496 ; on which latter 
work he observes, that of 3 copies in this library two are 
inutilated in the tracts de morte Peregrini and PhUopatris ; 
and that the signatures yy and xx should each comprise 8 
leaves. These defects arise from this portion of Lnciao 
having been condemned in the Index librorum a conciiio Tri- 
dentinopTohibitorum. 

No, 16 is BYi(ravp6s,^ Kepag *AiMt\6elugy xst) KJiitoi 'A^oovihg. 

Thesaurus Conmcopiae, et Horti Adonidis, foHo, Venetiis 
1496. This rare and splendid volume appears from the 
professor's account to have been mach ne^ected. Many 

« 

' Hectoris interitas, Carmen Homeri sea Uiadis liber xxii. cam scfaoliis vetustii. 
Leovardias 1747. pag. 131^ 

^ In FabricH Bibl. Gr. i. 62d. 3 Ad IKad. torn. ill. p. YS. 

. ^. yid. Fabnle JEbopiom, ed^irte De-Fana, iips'w IBW. pag. €S. 

'.' This tome sold for 3s. -6^. at Malttaire's sale, 16t. at J. Bridges', (No. ^1 sale 
cat.) 2/. 6s. at Person's. 
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pieces at least have been printed by modem scholars as 
kedita, which had already been made public in this volume. 
He regets that Koea, the acute editor of Gregorius Corin- 
Uiiiis^ as well ais Bast^ and Schcefer, have omitted to collate 
the Aldine te&t: ^* textum enim (he continues pag. 32) 
Ommcopim ab Editionibus differre, atque modo cum Codice 
Vaticano, modo cum exemplaribus Parisinis facere, inttrdum 
etiam inauditas exhibere lectiones, ipse animadvert^ exempli^- 
que cof^rmarejuvat. 

Lectiones Aldinse. 

Ed. Lips. p. 1 ^V%ei/9/^eo vioov (Mi TrivTwv 

ibid. Xiyeiv reatra oleaiai 

5 xaTyiYopfi<ro[Mv 

6 Tov ^ImroKgcirrir 

^^ 43 Kai iirXms varret ri hi tou Xa^g hu) vah$ hoi roD 

611 Articulo xxxvi** subjicitur §. xi"» Grammatici 
Meeraianniani Trtpi AloK[ios. Tum absunt Articuli xxxvii 
et XXXVIII. 

613 Post avcirav interpungitur ; tum '^ISix^ai, ah- 
^cu novum articulum inchoant^ ut facilius pateat, haec 
verba insititia esse. 

621 iK^ipovTou xat /3apt;r^yot;vT«i. ei^ijxcif. Optimum 

additunentom. 

ibid. Articulo Lvi'' subjicitur Meermannianus 
xxxix^. 

623 4^^^^ P^<Kxytone. 
ibid, taropvjTM jam a Koenio notata/* 

Simflar observations and quotations are made witii re- 
gard to the " Eclogae/' edited by Guarinus Gamers, and 
the opusculum Johannis Grammatici de dialectis. In fact, 
to use the professor's words, philologists seem to be very far 
from having gathered the flowers of these gardens. Profes- 
ses Peyron, being now in the c o mpan y of grammarians, pro- 
daces an inedited fragment of JSlius Herodianus ex cod. 
IWfaiensi c. i. %. foUo 73 verso. He remainder of the 
^ticte is taken up with remarks on the opuscula Gramma- 
tic(mia edited l^ Hermann, vis. Fragmentu Lexici Graci 
and Libellus de constructione verborum. 

The numb^ of articles described in this part of the work 
aie2&. 

^Fron page 41 to* 56 is filled with an account of the 

' In ^ preboe (p. 10.) of the Glasgow edition of Euripides* vrotlu \«l\a\^ ^>aLV 
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Rabbinical books, which, however, we must pass *' insa- 
lutatos,'' after stating that the works Aben-Ezrae, Kimchii, 
Nachmanidis, Rascii, Maimonidis, ben Gerson, Mosis 
Kotzensis, Azariae de-Rossii, Manassis ben Israel, have 
been added to the library by the liberality of the Abb6. 
Professor Peyron's remarks on them arise from a compari- 
son of the volumes with the accounts given by Wolf and 
De-Rossi. 

We now enter on the fourth and last part, where our 
author, after some introductory observations, and the no- 
tice of some volumes ^^ en masse," makes his first remarks 
*' sigillatim" on Mschyli Tragadm sex Svo. Fenet. 1518, 
from which we extract the following: Adnotare lubet^ Codi- 
cem Taruinensem 179, qui, printer alia, continet eclogas ex 
prqfanis scriptoribus decerptas, foL 284. verso, clans sententiis 
ex A\(r')(ii\Qv Xori^opoig detectis pramisisse tersiculum 

'Ep(j^Yi p^Sovig irarpoo (sic) hiroTrrevcov xparri. 
Cum vero codex soleat apophthegmatibus e quavis tragadia €X- 
-cerptis primum tragadia versiculum pramitt ere, jure colligere 
videor, quod Stanleius conjiciebat, laudatum versum Choepho- 
varum esse primum. (p. 60.) 

No. 4. Aoyoi 'Apia-Tetiov. Orationes Aristidis. Florentiae^ 
^mtibus nobilis viri Philippi Juntse bibliopolde, 1517, die 
20 Maii. Fol. This is the editio princeps, and contains 
likewise an oration of Libanius de seditione Antiochena, from 
which our author endeavors to elucidate a difficult passage 
in Thucydides l. 10. x«l t^j xaracrxeu^ rei ISa^ij, and with 
this the article is taken up : he has, however, subjoined 
some various readings '* bonae notes** from Cod. Taur. B. 
II. 33. fol. on Tbemistius.' 

No. 20. Hesiodi opera et Dies, et Theogonia et Clypeus. 
TTheognidis sentential, Sibyllae carmina de Christo, quorum 
mentionem facit Eusebius et Augustinus. Musaei Opuscu- 
him de Herone et Leandro^ Orphei Argonautica, Hymni^ 
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lished, the editor says, In Electra iK)8trum<:am editionis Prmdpis (FloKntne sob 
fioem saecali xv a Jano LAscari curetse) contexta contulimus. Bat the 1st edition 
of the Electra appears (see p. cTxxvi of the same edition) to have been pablisbed 
:by P. Victorinus, 8vo. Ronise or Florentise 1545. Some other play or edition muit 
therefore be substituted. 

' As most of the copies of the early printed volumes in this libra^ are defective, 

-the professor seems to rejoice in a Eustathius, which he describes as ExempUr 

itUegerrimum, nuUaque labe affectwn. We add the pnces this v^ork has fetched at 

wious celebrated book-auctions? at Bridges'^ 10/. 6<. ; Heath's, 68/. 5i.: Porioo'9# 

*6/. ; Randolph's, S0(. 99. j Roxburgh^ 421. j and ct WUlct's, 581. 16ff. 
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et de Lapidibus. Phocylidis Paraenesis. Florentiae^ per B. 
Juntam^ 1540. mens. Feb. 8. 

The text of Orpheus in this edition agrees in the Argo- 
naatics with the Juntine 1519; in the Hymns with the 
Aldine. But we notice this volume as our author has 
given some inedited additional lincs^ from a Ms. in the 
Ambrosian library^ some var. lect. from the same Ms.^ and 
some inedited fragments of Proclus on the Cratylus of 
Plato from 3 Mss. in the Turin library. No. 132, 205, 258. 

In Argonavticiz vers. 61, 96, 1285, et in Hymnis xiv. 4, 
XIX. 22, LXXX. 6.' Ambrosianus codex eadem pra sefert ad- 
ditamentay qua Hermannus probavit. At hymn, I. versibus 
4® et 5® (seu vers. 48 rvjs Evx/is) hunc addit hucusgue inedi'* 
turn : 

TotugowoKov, x. t. A. 
Vocem if^p^^gofiov (sic enim scribe) lexicis inauditam verte FE- 

RARUM SONITUM EDEMS Vel EXCITANS. 

From the ^' scholia'' of Proclus we make three extracts 
(p.7a— 1.) 

Quasi. 106. to y^ Kaiaph rouro koI to i^gavrov throara- 
ci? TTUpix^ou 7rourai$ raig r&v KovpT^reov xpooSoi;. ^to xa) Iv Tolg 
Xoylotg T^v vpoarlim^v ^njT^y r&v ctfLuXlinoav Xsyrrai nepiix^iVp fcro- 

Novg irargog Itgottolg hro^o6fJievo$ Itvvrripaiv 
"AKycarrov (rrpoarrowriv afieiXixrov frvgos oKxois 

*Etti y o5f xudapog fov$, <ig xoei Tr\g a^givrov ri^ecog vwovTourviSf 
xa) TTii voep&i SXij; huxo(rfAri(ria)g TliyeiMi)v 

OSSs yap Ixigaxrxoua-tv afte/Xixro/ re xepavvo) 
Koii 7pi]0'Ti}go$op^oi xoKirot TraTpog hysvovs 
*Exi(rTtig xoCi utts^coxo; frvgog ivio$ 
*Hhi xgoTMOV TFViVfjLa toXXoov wvglcov eTrexeiVu. 

iwaffoivyip (ruyfXiWti r^y ifihpi^o^a twv wij-ywy. Nullus ex codi" 
cibus Taurinensib,us saniorem habet lectionem. Interea v. 2. 
Itge oxyaftvoy ; v. 4.fortasse reponendum est ixyevaova-i ; verius 
dicam, ipsa pladtorum Orphicorum obscuritas, atquefragmenti 
conditio vetat, quin probabilis emendatio excogitari possit : 
versus quifUus pessumdatus est; quare non ita facile sextus 
versus constitui potest ; incertum enim est, utrum mKaov, an iro- 
Xow legos, vel efiam ttoXodv, id tamen probabilius est, reponen- 
dum esse 'Kvphm cum uno ex codicibus Taurinensibus. 



' Cito Tersai et Hymnoi editionii Hermanni, lipsis 1S08« 
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Quasi. 143. "Ori ol iS/ai; votpol xaAou/xsvoi 6eo\ oAixoi, iv eo-r} 
vurrjp 6 fiiyag Kp6vo$, Tfiyaiot l^iaos xaXovyrai. 

Tw Sff yoig eK6paii<r)cowriv afji,el\i)croi re KipsLVVc), 

^ri<r\ TO Aoyiov irsp\ Kpovou. Ileg) ii t?j {Joooyovoy wijy?; ^Peo^, ef 

Tui, oZtw^ fci<Ay roi Aiy\cC 

'Ptlfi roi voepmv [jiMxipaov m^yri re ^o^ rs. 
Uoanmv yoLp vqmrri Suva/xei koXxoktiv a^gei^'TOis 

. Primw versus idem est ac teriius fragmenti superius allaU ex 
Qu<?stiune 106 ; ibi tamen legitur o3Sff. Ceterosjam vulgave-- 
rat Franc. Patricius Discuss. Peripatet. iih, 5. peg. 326^ atque 
ad Patriciifidem Gesnerus dedit in Fragmento xxxiv. 

Quasi. 176. Monens Proclus vim xadttprixijy Apollinis com* 
plecti cum IctrpixriVy turn iioLimxriv, non seem ac faciani nostri 
luTfol T8 xa) ftavTis;* 01 fiiv ToL (Tftf/Mcra xuialfOu<rtv, ol Si 9ici rm 
veptppivasaiv xa) toov vipiigiooceciuf dyvovg kavTOU$ xai robs (rvvorrotg 

avoreXoSo'iy hi xei o Bsoupyos 6 r^ rt Xf- 

Ttis rovTov \^AiroXXaivog] 'jrpoxa9riyoviMVO$ iiri r&v xadapveoav afxfi" 
rm, xoii Twv 7repi^l>iv(recov* 

Autos 8* ey vpirois hifsns vupis ipyoi xu/Sif vmv 
K6[uut$ pam<ri<o TToytpca ^pix^vros ^lAftij^^ 
tog ^rl(^^ to A^iov vep) cturotj. Codices coMsentitmt ia mendotu 
lectione ^apixx'^os* Fortasse repomndum fiapvoyxios, vel )3a- 
iuoyxios ex nominativo fiadooyxrjs, ayiusmodi jam vpocoyx^g oc' 
currit in Lexieis, [L. fiapovix^rov, et Lexicis adde ^p^^x^nis. 
G. H, 5»] 

No. 30. Platonis opera onuiiai &c. &c. fol. Basileae^ 1556. 

This article contains varions readings on the Phaedrus 
'^ ex Hermiaa Philosophi commentario inedito la Cod. Tau- 
rinensi, c. v. 23." 

We must in concluding state that we have passed over 
many notices in which Panzer is suppHed, even Fabricius 
corrected, or collations of Mss^. given ; and it contributes 
not a little to tiie value of the work that the sarilior has ac- 
tually seen the books he describes. It is^ in fact, to such 
writers, who improve the opportunities aSbrded them, tiiat 
bibliography owes very great obligations on the score of 
accuracy, and certain information as to ttie contents, size, 
dates, &c. of the volumes produced during ttie earUer stages 
of printing. 
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Observations on Creuzer's edition of the Commentary 
^Olympiodorus on the First Alcibiades ofPhto. 
bvo. Franco/. 1821. 

Xhe learned Editor commences his preface to this work 
with an account of the celiebrated men that hav^ been calted 
by the name of CNjmpiodoriis, and satisfactorily shows thai the 
author of this Commentary was not Olympiodonis the Peripa'- 
tetic, whose school was frequented by Proclus, for the sak« 
of imbibing the doctrine of Aristotle ; and in short that he waa 
not a Peripatetic^ but a Platonist. He also asserts with the 
greatest ptx>bability, that be florished under the £mperor Jua- 
tioian, when the schools of the philosophers were oot yet closed^ 
and the sacred and salutary light of wisdom was net entirely 
intercepted by unparalleled barbarism, and lost in its attendant 
gloom.^ It seems, howeYer^ to have escaped the notice of this 
very learned editor, that the Olympiodorus, whose Commen- 
taries on the Meteors of Aristotle are extant, is the same with the 
Olympiodorua who wrote the Commentaries on the First Alci- 
biadea, Pbaedo, Philebus, and Gorgias of Plato. For that the 
Commentator of this name on the Meteors of Aristotle was a Pla* 
toDist, is evident in the first place from what he says in p, ^32, of 
that work in defence of Democritus and Plato, against the oppo* 
sitioa made by Aristotle to their opinion about the sea ; foruia 
words are : ^pt it i^/xei; u^s^ rotrrou a9roXoyi)a'Ojxeta, hk^avrt^ ori on 
nmXM$ AptrT9Ttkfi$ Kotrot^oiiYi xetra tovtoov exp^ffotro. fioMov S'ou roti- 
uigitmwtouTaiy akKa roi; Kaytwg ret vaq uvroov Xayofusya SMiXa|x/3dC- 
vMMriy. -^w yap 00$ cv ^; a> h$ufuyit ^0LfJi^9v Apiorortikfj^y JDiOtTotn 
•AoTi|T« rov vBmr$s eXeyty ovrot TavrupTupoVf fltXM touto fXfye /Av9ixa»^* 
Ott XP^ ®^ '^'^ ju»t^6ixc0^ XsyofAfva, fucrixM^ 6kX§li/,^vuv. oXXa Toarra 
tkiytv e n?iotToo¥ aXX^L tivoi amTTOjctsvo;. Here he S9^s that Aris- 
totle does not rightly blame Plato for asserting in the Phedo 

' '' Hucusque pertinuit veteris elegantiorisque doctrins proventus, qui 
paullatun exaruit Justinianu iiiiperio ac deinceps. Hie Atheniensero 
clausitscholam, in quafloruerant Plutarehus, Nestorii Alius, Syrianus, 
Produs, Marinus, Damaaciua^ uade SimpUcius^ Qlympiodorus, aliique 
prodi^rant: philosophi expulsi: vexati per orbera Romanum avitae 
reli^onis cultores^ ex quorum nutnero fere erant docti homines. Per 
trecentos annos stupor et barbaries omnia ohtinuenmt. Ergo in boo tem-* 
pons spatio plurimorum veterum librorum, in his etiam Phitarchorumy 
poneoaus est interitus." These are the words of Wyttenbach in Praefa- 
tione ad Phitarch. Moralia p. lv. 
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that Tartarus is the okorris * or wholeness of water ; because Plato 
said this mythologicallyy obscurely indicating something else; 
and that what is asserted mythologtcally, is not to be assumed 
physically. And in the second place, this is evident from his 
calling Proclus in p. 59. ims, by which appellation, as also by 
f'tyeiSf he is usually designated by the Pjatonists posterior to 
Urn. 

That he was likewise the same with the author of this Com- 
mentary on the First Alcibiades, is I think evident from what 
Olympiodorus on the Meteors^and Olympiodorus on the Pbsedo 
assert about the perpetuity of the punishments in Tartarus. For 
souls that have committed the greatest and incurable offences 
are said by Plato to be hurled into Tartarus, and to be there pun- 
ished eternally. In the former of these works therefore (p. d£) it 
is said, tXijv ei x«i Xtyw rnhns xoXa(r6ri(ro[ji,iVM hu ro aviara iifutp* 
TijXffvai ev Tw TaprupcOf firfie yo/ttia'i}^, on eig wwvpotjg aiomfocg xoKor 
fyrai Tj ^t'VX^ ^ '^'^ Tagragw, tuyn ou ha jxijviy rou $6iou xoXa^irai 
1} 4^1^^)}, oXX' iaT£sift^;^apiy. aXX' atmmi ^a/xev xoXa^eo-tai njy ^^vp^v, 
mmvoi KaXovvres rov uvry^g |3»ov xai' ti}v fttgixijy auTri$ vipioiov, ra^ 
yap byri ra fAsyKTTa 9rXi}|XftfXi9(ra(rai ^vx^^ ^^^ apxovvrat /xia ire« 
pioSo) Ttaiap^vaiy aK> * enriv ey to) jSim Sii]Vflxeo^ axrirep ev rep raprapw, 
ijy ^fl^ioSoy, aKova ixoLXetrsv o nxarfloy. In this very remarkable 

Sassage Olympiodorus observes, that the soul is not punished 
y divinity through anger, but medicinally ; and that by eter- 
nity we must understand the soul's partial period, because, in 
reality, souls that have committed the greatest offences cannot 
be sufficiently purified in one period. If we compare this with 
what is said by Olympiodorus on the Phaedo, we shall find the 
same thing asserted in a more summary way, ei ^s xai aXXap^ou 
X§yet ftieovioy njy xo^a(^|y, oAA* ovv auova xaXsi TS0U>Soy rtifa, xat 
avoxaraaraa-iv. * For here it is said that when Plato speaks of 
' eternal punishment, he denominates a certain period and apo^ 
catastasis of the soul ybr eoer. What this period is, Olympio- 
dorus on the Gorgias admirably explains as follows : '' There 
are seven spheres, the sphere of the moon, that of the Sun^ and 
those of the other planets ; but the inerratic is the eighth sphere. 
The lunar sphere therefore, makes a complete revolution more 
swiftly : for it is accomplished in thirty days. That of the sun 

> OXoTijf in the philosophy both of Plato and Aristotle signifies a 
whole with a perpetual subsistence, ^nd wiiich comprehends in itself all 
the multitude of which it is the cause. 

^ I quote this from a copy of the Harleian Ms. of this work which I 
have in my possession, not having the edition of these Scholia by Mus- 
toxyd. and Schin. Venet. 1817. 
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is more slow: for it is accomplished in a year. Thiit of 
Jupiter is still slower : for it is effected in twelve years. And 
much more that of Saturn : for it is completed in thirty years. 
The stars therefore are not conjoined with each other in their 
revolutions, except rarely^ Thus, for instance, the sphere of 
Saturn and the sphere of Jupiter are conjoined with each other 
in their revolutions in sixty years. For if the sphere of Jupiter 
comes from the same to the same in twelve years, but that of 
Saturn in tbirt^ years, it is evident that when Jupiter has made 
five, Saturn will have made two revolutions ; for twice thirty 
is sixty, and so likewise is twelve times five ; so that their revo- 
lutions will be conjoined in sixty years. Souls therefore are 
punished for such like periods. But the seven planetary spheres 
conjoin their revolutions with the iuerratic sphere through 
many myriads of years ; and this is the period which Plato calls 
7oy oei y(jfoifov^ for ever** See more on this most interesting 
subject from the same author in Vol. 4, p. 455, of my Plato. 
Nor is it at all wonderful that Olympiodorus, though a Plato- 
nist, should write a Commentary on the Meteors of Aristotle : 
for it was no unusual thing with the best of the disciples of 
Plato to publish elucidations of Aristotle's works, which 
they considered as introductory to the more sublime specula- 
lions of Plato. Hence the great Syrianus commented on his 
Metaphysics, treatise on the Heavens, and on Interpretation, 
and lamblichus on his Categories, and treatise on the Soul. 
In this Commentary therefore on the First Alcibiades, Olym- 
piodorus conciliates, wherever he can, Aristotle with Plato, as 
knowing that the writings of the former are subservient to a 
developement of the mysteries of the latter. Hence in p. 39. 
xflM, a>$ i^pHrroTffXi}; ^^^'> xengos soti xpovo^ vgofrXa^oait to itov. In p. 
40. ^ijci 8c xai cv TOO iftpi Epfifivuug o AptoToreXvis* xai roiraura 
ftev XayiTM irgos Ta$ o'o^ioTixa; evo^Xri(rets' avri rou cncofia^, ex 
furetfopas rov o^>^v^ xai uurof o;^Xi)0'iv etne njv UTropiav* fy«;^Afi; 
9w, earopBiv toici^. P, 7I9 ^^ ApiarorsXTj^ TjfiMs ev piiroptxsuf n^- 
9ms sdiiaii* P. 118, c^' 01^ Seixwo-i xai Sia T§nou (ruXXoyi(rjxou, 
OTi iretv xoXoy oyaiov, x«i to uvaireiXiv, xai xsp^pijrai Sffi^si, tjv co^c- 
>^ AptVToreKfis cv ti} irepi Ovpoivov, P. 122, ho x«f S«i/ctoyio^ 
ilgiOTOTffAi}^, ftp^ijy VTroitfAtvog ou ro vpoarov «eiriov, aXka roy vow, ev 
ry fi^era ra ^t/o-ixa, icngi eturov SiaXffyojxcyo; ffAeye hrrov ciyai to eu* 
ro jbwy cy reo oTponjyflp, ro Se tv rep arparov^' xai airioy eiyai to tv 
Tap oTQamiycp rov sy too (rrparoin&o, iliis last passase is employed 
by Syrianus and Simplicius to show that Aristotle must neces- 
sarily admit with Plato the subsistence of ideas in the intellect 
of deity, which are the paradigms and producing causes of all 
material forms. And in the last place in p. 177» nr« St rov xat. 
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aprixov iiaXXa¥ BfAvohov yivtreu to <rfiOjxa* xaXM$ eipij^MKou. rov wt» 
AgKFTOTi?^vff x. r. X. 

Havings therefore, ^udeavoured to prove tkat the Olympio- 
dor us who commeDted on the Meteors of Aristotle, 16 the same 
that wrote this Commentary (m the First Alcibiadea of Plato, I 
shall make some remarks on certain passages in this workjj 
which will be both philosophical and qritical. Xo the first 
place^ Olympiodorus having observed that Plato energiaea en^ 
thumstkaHy, or from divine impiration, in fonr dialogues, and 
that one specimen of ibia energy is to be found in the Tim^tuaii 
where he represents the Pemiurgus addressing tlie celestial^ 
whom he calls the jnnioi: Gods, concerning the administration 
of mortal concerns ;'<-*^dd8^ (p. 2,) ^wrtgog wiowria^'ifAi eorrw 
fv T|| n$Xtrtif, ivia ftouo-oXtjorro^ ytyoMv^ vnexpii:i^ ra^ Mowre^, a$, 
^tov^ns n}v Avo'iv Tt2( v^o ^vtou (rtMrracr^i iFcXkTU^^ ivSff ^ijir^v^ x. r« 
X. The learned editor justly remarks in a note on the worda tu^ 
Mou^-as di e^iwcot$, x« t. X. ^^ Proxima n^n sana videntur*" But 
it appears to me tbat if for t^ e^iowra^ we read i^^iowfui, the 
passage will be correct. For then what Olympiodorus saya 
will be in English : '* The second instance of enthusiastic ener-< 
gy in Plato is in [the 8th book of] the BepubliCji where being 
inspired by the Muses^ he represents them luirrating the 
dissolution of the polity constituted by him." The foUowing 
are the words of Plato in that work, to which OlympiodorM^ 
alludes, and confirm the above emendation : 19 ^ovXei, aKnrcp 
OfkilpQS, su;^02ji4f&dc ro^s Mowraif ttwuv i}fuy oi^at^g $19 irp^OToy arturk^ 
9fMre(ri, xat 4}eajXfy atXiT»s Tp^nyfixms, »f Tipof wouia$ riiftfts Trai^ovo'a^ 
XMi egiirx^^wrufy okg Sij o-irotiS)} }iiyovcrag, vinjiM>^oyovfAnv^ Xfystv ; 
vto^ ; co^ froDg. XaXnw fiey xtv^iyivsiK nctX^ff oura) ^vKTrefffav, «(XX' 
9nei yiVQfuevat wetxrt ft^^ot atrr^v, QuS* 19 T^iawfi ^vr^aks tqv wKavirck 
fuatu x^^^*f ^^^ Xutifc-srai. Vol. n« p. }6U Edit. Hajia* 
in p» n, \B, OlymfModorus speaking of the difi*Qrenc€a ^f 
dsemons, and having ob^rved that in the qelesUal orba tb^e 
are deity, inteilect^ a rational souU an irrational soul, form, and 
miatter^ says., tbat such of them aa coiijom Ma to the daity of the 
celestials, are called divine domions, aAid pre4de ove( enthu-^ 
siaatic eiiergics ; but those that tHfiite us to tbe intieUect of th^&^ 
orb& are eaUed inteUectual, and preside over those common con* 
ceptioiia [or axioans} tluouigh which we hav^ a ki>owledge above 
(kmoustiatioot, and indemonsirab1y« And tbo^e that conjoin 
us to the rational sioul of these divinities^ are denoounated ra-* 
tioual. After which be adds^ Ot St np^^viif reov ^u^tant ^Xoyoy 
cwanr^VTsi r^fLag diXoyoi. The learned editojr in a note st 
the word aXoyoy observes, ^' Aut excidit vocabulum^ au( lectio 
mendosa est." A word is certainly wanting, ^d that word is s(f 
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obviously ^fn^xm^f that I wonder the necessity of inserting it in 
this place sliould have been unperceived by so learned a man. 
In ti^ following passage, p. 21^ Olympiodorus speaking of the 
daemons that are allotted to oMuikind a& their guardians, says> 

Ti} xoitrj) avwfimqL aweynwirrai rcturai, n xai fii} roif atnoig ovofMuriv. 
AfTi yap rou Saiftow; ei}J^¥ nxmrrou fa^'iv ojif^Afi toriv eunm^ 
Qotownf- Tov ayythfi¥ €ov, x« r. A. But in this passagei for SdUfboyo; 
ftXXoy, it is doubtless necessary to read ^sufMvos ttyytK$v, k, t. A. 
as is evideot from what Olympiodorus adds immediately after 
these words. 

The following passage respecting our aHotted damon^ or in 
modem language, our gtutrdian atigei^ is most remarkable, and 
contains an opinion concerning this presiding power, which is 
not to be fouod in any other of the Greek interpreters of PlatO': 
Keu ravra fMV o« f^Tn^rai vtfi rf ieuft,9w»¥ tuu uk^yjnwif* ^^i 3s 
vvfL^ifiociTTixtof TOtf veupwHTh Tuvrm fr^ifitirQiiLeia he^ikinv* xm yecp 
SooKfearous xawKm aiftrs^^ii], wg xaifa ^eujMVta roif viotg fio-ijyotf* 
juvou, nuL 6$ou^ Mfti^ovTOf otfs ^ woAif oux ^ttro ieovg. pvjfnov oinr 
Hk^QTCL SdUfSMta rs o-tiiifiSo^ vw^px^Vf ^ep axpixv euorov fori nj; 
\|ri>;^, tuu oemiMfenfiW wf ifjouv, km axKuf^s iixcumig, xeti fJMgruf 
Tw nretu&a yivcfAwaty rep Mw»i xou r^ P«$«f4«ydvV. tqvto 8f xai 
^flmjpia; ijfiiv MTfsy ynartti, tog oyMfAaepniroy tfcsi $i«ftiyoy fv i^jxiv, 
XAt fti^ 9njyxmraini^Q[Amiw taa^ uieo ti); ^X^^ ctfi^it§Tsiaf0f^9M0i4, 
(OJm xui avtAAofbsvoy nri rosroi;, xai tiriarpupov aiun^ v^^ to $9sr.<-^ 
TO (TtiyffiSi)^ ottv uKtfXP'^* xmKaBif iaupMita oux a» m^Mi^toi;. i^TtO'i $ff, 
ori Tou (TuysiSoTO^, ro ftsy e^i rai^ yvcoorfxai^ ^jjxcoy Suyafteo*! Afysrai 
otniffiSb; ofMowpuog rof yevu. (p. 2d.) i. e. ^' This is what is said 
by the interpreters [of Plato] concerning daemons, and those 
which are allotted to us. We, however, shall endeavour to dis- 
cuss these particulars in such a way as to reconcile them with 
what is at present said by Plato* For Socrates was condemned 
to take poison, in consequence of introducing to young men 
Bovcl cbemoniacal powers, and for thinking those to be Gods 
which were not admitted to be so by the city. It must be aaid 
therefore, that the allotted dsraion is eomcience, which is the 
supreme flower'of the soul, is guiltless in us, i& an inflexible 
judge, aod a witness to Minos smd Radamanthus of the trana^ 
aetioBS of .the present life. This ako becomes the cause to us 
of Qur salvatian, as always remaining in us without guilty and 
not assenting to the errors of the soul, but disdaining them, 
and converting the soul to what is proper. You will not err, 
therefore, in calHt^ the allotted clamon conscience. But it 
isteqtrbite to know that of conscience one kind pertains to our 
SQostic powers, and which is denominated conscience [co-intel^-- 
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ligencd] boknonyntiously with the genus." In this passage, as 
Creuzer well observes, something is wanting at the end ; and a 
part at least, if not the whole, of what is deficient, I conceive 
to be the words to it e?ri toh$ ^arixai^. For the great division 
of the powers of the soul is into the gnostic and vital. 

The singularity in this dogma of Olympiodorus respecting 
oar allotted daemon is this, that in making it to be the same with 
conscience ; if conscience is admitted to be a part of the soul, 
the dogma of Plotinus ' must also be admitted, ** that the whole 
of our soul does not enter into the body, but that something be- 
longing to it always abides in the intelligible world.-' But this 
dogma appears to have been opposed by all the Platonists 
posterior to Plotinus. And Proclus has confuted it in the last 
proposition of his Elements of Iheology : for he there demon- 
ttrates, that every partial soul in descending into generation, or 
the sublunary realms, descends wholly ; nor does one part of it 
remam on high, and another part descend. Hence, if 01ym« 
piodorus was likewise hostile to this dogma of Plotinus, it 
must follow according to him, that conscience is not a part of 
the soul, but something superior to it, and dwelling in its sum- 
mit. Perhaps, therefore, Olympiodorus on this account calls 
the allotted daemon »xpov awrw rrig 4^^^> the supreme flower of 
the soul. For the summit or the one of the soul, is frequently 
called by Platonic writers to otvio^^ the flower ^ but not axfw 
tttoTOf, the supreme flower. So that the addition of supreme 
will distinguish the presiding daemon from the summit of the 
soul. 

But though it is singular that this dogma is not to be found 
in any Platonic Greek writer except Olympiodorus, it is still 
more singular that an expression which perfectly accords with 
it, should be foitnd in a Latin Platonist considerably prior to 
Olympiodorus. The author I allude to is Apuleius, who in his 
treatise De Deo Socratis says of this daemon, ^'quin omnia 
curiose ille participet,' omnia visat, omnia intelligat; inipsispe^ 
nitissimis mentihus vice conscientia diversetur/^ ^ 

In the following passage, p. 87i Olympiodorus having ob- 
served that it is Jupiter whom Socrates calls ^i^io;, adds. Km 
yetp aiJi,^07ipoi$ Trpooj^Kii; xarst to ctg^mov o Ziv$' StOKparn jxffv 
ha njy f lAoo'o^fav* riysiMW yag avrv^ vaa-cov toov aK?itiov Tsp^veoy* 

* This dogma is to be found at the end of his treatise on the DetcetU 
of the Soul, 

* The celebrated poet Menander appears to have been the source of 
this dogma: for one of the excerpta from his fragments is^Bparoa awaffut 
9 ^vrctS^is 9§os, i. e. ** To ev''ry mortal conscience is a God/' 
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XM fti| xf^^pifrai rj) otp;^* roiouroi $e oi ^lAoo-f ^or $io xai ev ^culpx 
^ifOT fMTa fMy Si} Jios fifii. Creuzer in a note on the last part 
of this passage^ viz. jxtra ftey ^ Jio^ fifUy rightly observes, ** Hac 
verba non $unt in Platonis Phadro,'* But it is singular it 
should have escaped the notice of this learned man, that the 
words fg^erot p^mf Jio$ ti^is are in the Phaedrus, and that these are 
the words to which Olympiodorus alludes, who perhaps quoting 
from memory, which he frequently does, substitutes fif&i for 
mins ; or else fifAi was erroneously written by the transcriber 
for lifueig. But that Socrates, (or Plato,) intended by this to 
•igniiy that Jupiter was his peculiar god, is shown by Hermias 
in his Scholia on the Phaedrus (Ast. p. 157) as follows : tv rep 
Tiiuufo ^iTiV nXarwv, ori von^^ag o ^pkiovpyoq roy xoo'f&oy, fyff« 
(Ttiipt 4fV)^a$ $<rotfiiiMiu$ rots aorpof^, ou% on ci rvp^oi p^iXio^eroiijo'e* 
tigXoy ftev yap' etXX* Of/uog Kara ra fiSi] axot/o-oftfv* 9roii]o*a; ovv i}Xiat* 
xa$, (TtKriHaxas, Aiia^f eaireiqs rct$ jxfv ii^ yi2V> '^^S &> oXXap^oi;. 
Aeyfi ovv vvv nroftivoi ftcra /uitv Jio^ ^ftfi^; »; to oixfiov 9fov nriyvou; 
llAarfioy. rovro yap etinriy cuSaiftovia ayip(oiFivin$ 4^X^$ to (ruit/Ktoi*' 
mXy^o'ai roig oixeioi; teoi^* ouSi yoep uiFip^r^vai t§ovg St/yorov. The 
lame explanation of Plato's assertion that the Demiurgus dis- 
seminated souls equal in number to the stars, is also >given by 
Proclus in the 5th book of his Commentaries on the Tima^us. 

In p. 93, Olympiodorus, advertmg to what had been said by 
Alcibiades respecting to sXXY)yi^iiy, observes : lo-rsoy yap on oi 
nuiayopaoi idavi^al^ov tou^ ^pcorou; ivpovrag rou^ agiifuovg KsyovTig 
fyvfioxiva^ rourou; Ti}y ov<riav rou you* ttys apiifioug ffxoAouy ra; 
iSeofi^, ui 8ff iSsai iv rco vco ttcrtv. E6avfial^ov is xai Tovg tt^ootov; 
kwTog Ta oyoftara' oyroi yap, ^ao'i, njy otxriav tyveoo'av ttj; ^^X^s- 
Tat/ni; yap ro ovofutrotsreiv, xat ou you. Conformably to this 
also it is said by Proclus in Crat. (p. 6, of Boissonade's ex- 
cellent edition) E^fonfiiti; youy iluSoyopa;, n o'o^oororoy rcoy ovreoy ; 
api6iji/>§ efvi* n Sf ietntpov ng o'o^iay ; o ra oyojxara toi; wpayfi^aa 
Ifjxeyo^. Hmrrero hi ha [uv tou apiifiov roy yot^roy Siaxoo-jxoy roy irejpis- 
;(oyra ro 7XY)$of reoy yospooy iiScoy, x. r. X. in p. 211 • Olympiodo- 
rus says, '' that Vulcan is the first artist, and that the bellows 
employed by him indicate nature** Ka% irpcoTog rfp^yin]^ o Hpaia-- 
to;, KOi «i Tfap' avrep ^v(rai njy fv^'iv SijAouo-iv. I'hus also Olym- 
piodorus in his Mss. Scholia in Gorgiam, after having observed 
that Vulcan is a certain power presiding over bodies, adds, ha 
TOUTO yeip xai €y ^v(rai$ iqyafyrai^ avn rov §v raig ^uo'fo'i. In p. 
£16, in the following passage, oyreo xai o irap Ofivipep Oho'a'evg 
eu ro xafyoy ajxa etsa(raro, aXX* exaoroy iO'sipaxev of JaXjxoio'iy, for 
ri xtfivov I read ro xoivoy. 

In the last place, Olympiodorus having observed (p. 217) 
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that the imiiges in mtrrora arc not according to Plato awatKourm^, 
reflections, as Proclos thought they tvere^ but artr^ggoiai, tfiux^ 
ions, and tttoa-Teurei^, or things which have a natural and real 
subsistence, adds (p. £19) On h twto akfite$ iori, xaraoicfva^M;'- 
criv 01 TTctXiuoi, TOVTtGTi TO Bivcu wtocTotO'eig rag frxias' irpcor^v jxev ort, 
ti xt}¥0$ Keiiwhvro$ m rr^i^Xm rox-cu % tnnot hxjtou ixvipntoiro f i^ , njy 
yriv, vatva iiskdowru, xou fcavi^iretffei nfv a-xiov, xuroatWHf ^rotfi rov 
xuya. JijXoy otpa, on wk f i0-iy ifj(,^aa^i$f A^Xoe uvopp^w^ ^ort* 
^v^ ori ou xatmpoiMvai ywaixis m^v «9ri/t4t]vi«v f e^cev^ tn iSofSv »; 
x«eroffrpoV| eui§a>$ avro xi)Xi$ou(riy, oHrre (raf s^ «0 oTtoppoiipti; dtMiMr 
rouro yivetrSai. i. e. ** That this is true^ that sbadlows have a 
real existence, the ancients inferred in the first placci because if 
the shadow of a dog that is sleeping in a lofty place should be 
transmitted to the ground^ an hyeena passing by, and trampling 
on the shadow, will cause the dog to descends It is evident 
therefore that shadows are not representations of, but effl«x«> 
ions from things. In the second place, if women wh^en diey 
are nndei^oii:^ their monthly purgation, k>ok into a mirror, 
they will immediately defile it, so that it is clear that this is 
effected through an effluxion from them/' 

in these passages, the first remarkable circumstance that pre- 
sents itself, and which is not noticed by the learned editor, is 
the mistake of Olympiodorus in asserting that Proclns thought 
the ira£^es in mirrors to be reflections, and not effluxions; as 
Proclns in Plat. Polit. p. 431, most clearly says that they are 
effluxions. For bis words are, sx 8i) rotn'cov cvXXoyirrsov yjfinf, 
luti ori xBtrct. nxarwva en fjxf ao-fi^ mpocracrug eitnv siScoAcsy ri¥aiv 
^fMVM (Mf^avji 9i]/x<ot;pyotijUjyai, xctioarep oan'os tv rcf So^tar^ ih- 
ha(rxsL xeu yup m erxim, eu$ ra si^wAa cvt^vysiv fviirt, r^ianmiv ftp^cotn 
4u0'iy. XXI yap uvtm (raofMtrcov sicri xai crp^jK^arttw tixovs^, xet$ veofAr 
iroXt/y t^ovo'i icqog ra ol^ wv tfMrnnovin ifVfuirateietv, w$ SijXouri, km 
ocTft jJiM^oov i^ege fiaywv) rv^vou frpog n ra, siScoXa ipotv, km 
^ffwyytXXovvai xtti ree^ (rx4ag, xai n hMytn ra^ txeuwv dwafui^, a 
xai TOig aXeymi 17^ Kfooig U9r0e|%ii xqo Xoyou vratrog lyt^ijy. ij yap 
vaiva ^aetv r)jy rati kwo$ w v^n xai^pi,wou 7eary^(ra<ra xrxia» xtma^ 
/8«XX», xoi ioivi^v icon/^Tai rov xt;y«. Here we see Proclus men- 
tions the same thing as Olympiodorus respecting the hysena and 
the shadow of the dog, and with the same view, to prove that 
representations in mirrors have a real existence, and also ob*- 
aerves that this is confirmed by what the arts of magicians are 
able to effect through images and shadows. The second re- 
markable thing is, that the learned editor has not noticed that 
the circumstance of a mirror being defiled when looked into 
by a woman during her menstrual purgation, is mentioned hy 
Aristotle in his treatise De Jnsomniis cap. ii. as follows: «trv 
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yeep neetixfLi^iaif tm^ yvf^ij^i ytfofiwoov, ififiKi^wc^Nf ug to yutroitT^f, 

ir«X«KPv, pMf. Atid this circumstance also it nodoed by Produs 
10 the above cited place, as a thing asserted by Aristotle : x»t 

rotirai ro rt ef0irr p 09 )e«i ro s/ti(f«iyo]ct«vof ei^cuXotr, 

As it is so obvious from these passages, that Prod as did not 
cotioeire the images in tiiirrors to be refieetionSf but asserted 
conformably to flaio that they were tfiutiom, it is reasonable 
to suppose that the. name of Proclas is an error of ^e traii« 
scrfbers ; «iid 1 «honld ootijectare that for o ^Xocro^o; nponXs^, 
Olyittptodorns •originaUy trrote o ^iXocref o; Uop^v^os, as the 
appeUation -of the philosopher was |;i?en to Porphyry by ail the 
Platoiiists that succeeded him. This at least is more probable 
than that a man 9o conversant with tbe writings of Procias, as 
Olynipiodoras w^as, should have made such an egragious blunder. 

T. 
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No. II. — [Continued from No. LIL p. 239.] 

In Philippum iv. p. 134. 1. 4. ov o^ttio'tTut, 'Jtean-ai avSpw'jrovg 
otlixaaf, TK^ itf* amw xoiOUjDicyo; 4>iXifnro$, el fji^ri rig aurov xao\6(rei. 

ProbabiKtts, *irarrag MpAtcous ahx&f KAI 6^* axnm voi(t6a>svog. 

In Pfaitippuoi iv. p. 136. I. 5. ravru rolvuv fxao-rov el^ora xat 
yf)pmsitoifrm trap' aura 8sf fui Ai m yqw^ou %i\%iuv Trokspt^ov to¥ rx 
^cAtiota im wa(n St*oumg o-vjxdouXmorra* rovro juiv yap imv Srm 
^oXfjxijorre Kscpeiv ^ovKopi^svoov, ov^ £ rp voXu (rvpi,^ipu %pijtti¥. 

£adeni constructio, Adi'ersss Leptin. p. 457. U 11. lyw S* 
^ |ft€v Twm¥ xoenfyfypoiirra nirrag a^atp»a'6a$ r^y icopeuv TUN 
^MKON ESTIN, m&m. 

In Philippum iv. p. 13§. L 19. oAX', ov ixfrng icoXufusi rgo- 
^oy» ToSroy cipt,6ve<rte' rtng /icffv kpMvopihaig ifStj ypvp^TOt x») raXXa, 
^ Jtf timrrmiy iiSomg* airci 6* eW^lpovreg, co avBpeg 'ASrjvam^-' 

«• T. X. 

f^lf a/xuvoftevoK fi^ri) Diopithi et militibus ejus in Cfaerroneso. 
Ja Philippum iv. p. 140. 1. 10* tmig S^ rourcov avivrow oiejjLui 
^^ 9pLmg wpa^fitictv kmrtfiimVy ^ig r» jSacriAai (Persarum sc.) haXi- 
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^ffTfti, xoti r^y ajSeAripfay Stfirotia-iai, Si' ^v voXkixii lAarrflGdijTS. ^ Sij 
^pfiaposy Tta) xoms iirounv >x^P^^> ''^^ ifcwrrot. rot roiovra. 

Legendum videtur^ on 8^ ^ipfiapos — Sxi habet index Lambini. 
T^v ifiiXrepluv (vfuov Xiyovreov) ori hrj jSa^jSapoV (fforiv 6 IIsp<rwv 
fiixa-iXivg) xa) xotvog &%9t(nv t^iq^s^ duxilioque ejus adversus Philip- 
pum uti nolentium. Recte dicit Wolfius 6 8^ fiip^aqos — x. r. h. 
esse I0^yi}o-fy r^; otjSsXreg/a;. — Mirum baec convicia de Philippo, 
Don de ArtaxerxCi accipere Reiskium^ quasi talia convicia in 
ilium objurgaret Orator, in quem ipse cum maxime inveheretur ; 
et quasi non sequatur, iyd yap orav TSco rtvoi rov ftfv h So6<^o^s xa\ 
h 'ExpotTavois haioixoTUy xai xetxovouv tJvM rjf iroXfi ^aa-xovra, o$ 
xei TTpirepov (rWMTn^vmpdooo'M T<i rij; v^Ktoog vpciyiMiroLy xa) vvv Mnjy- 
yfXAcro*— ^u»f J Se too W t«7j Wpoij eyyuj owrcew) fv ftw*j tJ 'EA- 
AaSi av^avofMVW XvjoTOUTflov 'EXXijyotfv aXAo ri kiyovrei, tuvfAaXoo* xu) 
iihixa Touroy, !(rrig av ^ tot', fy^'> miSi^ oup^ o5to; ^iXimrey. 

In Philippum iv. p. 141. I. 12. jy ^ir' ov ifiKeu Traig' i)/xiy, St 
ov irpoaifet r^ TToXu rikavra vwip rqi&xovrct tuu hxariy xa\ fnitliig 
ify Tttly rpiy^papyBiv ivvafuivcov ovie rm eW^ipuv, i<mg oux ^^/ou ra 
xai^xovTOL oc^* keiuTov voulv, OTi %p^f&ara oy vs^iijy. 

ou frspiriv] r^ iroXei scil. M alis forsan St§, ut tempus, potius 
quam causam, significet. 

Adv. Pbilippi Epist. p. 155. 1. 14. ht ii reoy jxiy ^oXAcoy miSay 
afMLpTri r$$f ^i}jx/ay xara r^y o^/ay ffiAY)^ffy* ol S*, oray rot ikiyifFTv. 
xaropicloj'aoG'iVf riie luiXitrroL frxoqaxltfiVTOH xeti TpomjXaxi^oyrai trapa 
TO 7^0(r^xoy. — Idem fere Graecis nXg xipcoioLg (unde o-xopax/^eo) 
quod Anglisy ^o to helL 

All sciences a fasting Monsieur knows : 
And bid him go to hell, to hell he goes. 

Johnson. Imit. of JuvenaU 

Ad Philippi Epist. p. 160. 1. 3. cSori rvcoys (inquit Philippus) 
iaropw rl vot ioToit xotmrepov ioiv ifi.oKoyrjO'yiri [mi ^roXejxeiy* xa) 
yotp irt ^avegwg hM^spipLeta, Xv^aTotg i^evipi^vsTt, xat too; irXeoyra; 
mg ripMg evooXsire, roig evavrtoig I|3oi]$s7ts, T^y XJ^puv jxou xaxoo^ 



trofsiTf. 



Restituenda particula negativa : xai yap^ ore Of ^0Lv$pwg 8ff<$e- 
j^/iffJa, Aj)o-T«j If wlft^-rrf, x. t. X. — nisi si sensus sit hie ; — Quid 
pejus facere possitis, si mecum belligerare confiteamini ? Qu» 
enim olim, quum ex professo et aperte dissideremus, fecistis, 
eadem omnia nunCj, sub pads specie, facitis. 

Ad Philippi Epist. p. 160. 1. 17. w/teij 8* oux eilcrxivntrii rwkn 
v^mvTsg, a heTsXelre rolg Tvpavvoig lyxaXovvreg. 

F. roLVTOLy Eadem. 

IIspl o-ujctf^opiduy. p.<182. 1. 28. Tdg hi rqiripetg %(og ; (^/ti SsTy 
ruyrsTap^Jar) roy oLnavrot, apid/toy xfXcJco rpiuxotrlag otvoM^tcrrag, 
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Trirre xa) todv iwripm fautrey irnrf ' Hoi Tm rglrav Ixctriy Tiyrti 

Ties centum navium in viginti clataes ila distrihuende enurt, 
ut unaquaeque classis (jiipos) ^uinque fiavea e prima camtwia 
{wmf frjpfmov ktari/f wim), «t quinque At secunch ceDturia {xai 
rcDv ttuTffpflov ^xtfTOV irsyrff), et quioque de tertia ceotuiia {nai rm 
ykm bwrh¥ wim), baberet. His rebus cUrissimis miror Wol- 
num et Reiakium icfoehras obduiiissa. 

Utfi rtifAfMpMBV. p. I83. L 13. rify St vvif^otav imrr^ tw 

Tpnipwifj r^ ftffy SoTayijy i^^xoyra roXfln^a ^t/yri;^* r^^f^ifXOi f 
CDOY ScoSffXA' lay St [Sep} Siaexew/oty, rpioxoyra fuy p r^A«vr« ri ri^y 
iair«yi|y diwrf XoSyra, 10 8s viiuteroi rpn^pap^d^vrot' iebf H rfiOHoarinv, 
mWi fwy I TftXayrtt rci r^y Sotgroyiyy 8iatXvoym^ mrtt^tf' Si €mft.0irm 

Naves 300^ Taleuta 6000, Trierarchi 1200, in paites 80 aoquar 
les dividuDtur, quarum singulae, naves 15, talenta 300, trierar*- 
chos 60 continent. 

Subdivisia postea .fit ad huoc modum : 

Trierarchi 60. (Synunoria) 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
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15 sop 60 

Ita, si de trecentis navibus centum usi fuissent Atbeoienaes 
isatiinii in .prima divisione babuissent $ pro 15, et in secunda I 
prQ 3« cui uni navi f|iis9eiit nibilominus talenta -60, trierarqhi 12* 
Ducentis navibus utentes, in prima divisione babuissent 10, in 
secunda 2 : et sic unicuique navi fuissent talenta 30, trierarchi 
6. Trecentis pomibus in partes vocatis, fuissent in primit div^i* 
none 15^ in seoimda 3, et sic singulis navibus attributa foceot 
talenta 20, trierarchi 4. 

Pe Rhodiorum libertate. p. 194. 1. 9* P^ fi^h^, o^S* Sf si i^ emoov 
flyoy r^ voX»y ol vuy oyrs^ h aurp *Poim, wotpTJvao'CL av vfMV tomtw 

Verum etiam si Persis, et illis qui nunc urbem Rbodiocum 
jnitgectav tenent, nihil asset commune ; si hi potentiam fiiam 
V0JL..XXV1I. ClJi. ifJClrlU. O 
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BolU nisi Bibi deb^rent; ne 6ic quidem horum amicitiam, quam 
totius populi Rfaodiorum, malle suaMsseni. 

Pro Megalopolit. p. 209* i«5. Ksyowri roivm o\ fiak^frrci ^oxouv- 
n^ Uxatei XiyiHf, t»s ^§ira^ <rniXas xuieKslv adrou^ Toi$ Tcph^ Brifiodovs, 
ilwtp ^ftlrfpoi fiefialto^ i<rovTai (Tu/tju^^Oi. 

Has pilas Megalopoli fuisse reor. — ?<rovrai <ruji/bjxa;^oi] o! Mr/tL- 
AoiroXirai $f)Xov^i. 

Pro Megalopolit. p. 209* 1- 10. oi U ^a(n fiiv uuToi$ ouk sIvm 
OT^Xa^, aXXa to avfji^^ipov ilvai to troiouy t^v fiXlar roh^ll |8oij- 
twvrag iauToigf ro6rov$ vofji^iKnv eTvai (rufi^fji^a^ovg* eyoo ^, €i tm jxa- 
Aktt* eltrl toioOtoj, eoS/ jfoos t^ao* ^)j|xl 8fi» Sjxa Tourovg Tf ^loOy 
Hetdrnpiiv rag o*TiJXaj xal— &c. 

ekrl] Of j8oijfe0vT«j scil. — TOwtJroi] o-ufifAay^oi. 

De foddere cum Alexandro. p. 2^0. 1. 1£. xot^yotp Iri vrpw- 
ylygonrrai roug (twHixms, iav ^Ji\»iu^a t^^ xoitiif^ ^pivvis jtMr^fiV 
TO 8*, lav ^ovko) fteia, ecrlv api^x xa) Tovvavrlov, el iqa TOTe Sei ^«eu- 
0'deo^Mi ala^p&g hripois arCokoii$ovvT^$f &\Xei ft»)S' ieyaeftn^G-J^Mei jtuj^?- 
ftiof; fi\or^f/,las Twv IJi ap^ottOTirov xat irXe/oTcov xai (jluXmtol vommv 
av$gdi7reov vpiJiv inrotp^ouo'oov . ^ 

Fors : stWoi ftijS* avotfivfia-iENTA^ [iifiefMoig'^x, t- A. Ntf re- 
cordantes quidem — 

Pro Corona, p. 225. — " Meminerimus ipsam dispositionem 
plerumque utilitate mutari^ nee eandeni semper primam quaestio- 
nem ex utraque parte tractandam. Cujus rei, ut cetera exempla 
prseteream^ Demosthenes quoque atque .^chines possuut esse 
documentor in judicio Ctesiphontis diversum secuti ordinem ; 
cum accusator a jure^ quo videbatur potentior^ coeperit, patronus 
omnia^ vel pene omnia^ ante jus posuerit^ quibus judicem quses- 
tioni legum praepararit." Quintil. vii. 1. 

Pro Corona, p. 226. 1. ?•— rov ogxov, Iv w irgog oiva<ri rois 3.>^' 
Kalg hxahig xai toDto ytyponrrai^ to 6fJLo{Ms apL^m iexpoi^iau 

Verba jurisjurandi judicum sunt : xoh &xpoa(ropieit tou n xxnj' 
yijpov xoi) Tou awokoyBVfihou opi^ieog &pi,f(iivi Demosth. In Timo- 
crat. p.' 747. 

Pro Corona, p. 226. I. 19- ow frep) rm h-oov aycovlioi^M' o6 yap 
loTiy To-ov vtjv Ijxoi T^^ voLp' vpi^m evvolug dtapMprelv, xa) toutco /x^ 
IX8JV T^y ypa^Yiv, dfcXX' efuo) [iiv — ou /SouXoftai §g ^vir^tpis elnelv ov^h 
kpypiusvog ToO XoyoV oihroj 8* ex ftepiovaiag p^ov xwn^yopel, 

hx vepiovcrlag pi., xJ] At a great advantage. Figura videtur 
ab iis desumta, qui supervacaneai tantum ex fortunis suis in <ti8- 
crimen committunt ; quibus^ vel amissis, jacturam non ita mag- 
ttam faciuiit. 

'Pro Corolla, p. 230. 1. 9. vuvS* ex<rro^ t?j dp% xa\'hx»iag Uwy 
%cA ^vywv Toug TTiLg aurot, tu vqiypMTa eKeyyotjg^ TO^ovroi^ Scrm^oy 
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yfiffiii alrlug Koi <ni»fjL(/MTei xou Xoii&oplas (rvfi^opfivag ufroxplvercu' 
tha natrr^yopfi fJiiv sfww, xphu 11 toutov/' (K-njcif »vr«') xa) tou piiv 
itywo$ o?iOV T^v vpo$ tfii veos Sxfipotv irpoiararar oviapiA^ 8* iiri rau- 
n)y eanpmfiKois ifM\, t^v hipov l^ifTMV mufj^MV afekMcn ^ouvtrat. 
" UpoUrrcifjtMt, Praeteodoy praetexo" H. Steph. in Tbes. hoc loco 
citato. ^* Susceptae omnino causse nostras iniinicitias prsBten- 
dit." P. Foulkes et J. Freind. At^ui ^schines non obtentu 
in Demostbenem odii accusabat Ctesiphontem ; sed contra, ac- 
cusationis bujus obtentu Demostbenem petebat ; ut, ulciscendi 
inimici causa, (iuquit Cicero De opt. gen. Or.) vomine Ctesi^ 
phontiSf judicium foret dejactis famaque Demosihenis. Mihi 
igitur videtur vgota-TUTai significare, Ducere agmen facit ; La^ 
mm pracipuum dat. Multo enim plura in Demostbenem quam 
in Ctesiphontem dixerat .^chines. 

Nihil veritati magis contrarium quam Reiskii interpretatio in 
Indice Grsec. Demosth. '^ Causatur^ qubmquam id falso qui-» 
dem et mendaciter^ cur bac me actione impeteret, aliam sibi 
Qullam fuisse causam^ quam suam mecum simuhatem, aut suum 
mei odinof." 

Pro Corona, p. 239. 1. 17. roiyagouv ix toutooi* Mp^sTo (Philip- 
pus) eKsivwg (The bancs l^hessalosque) Xuficov, eU ra ftijSoTioun 
Tmv p^iTu TuuTOL vgoopSiv, ftij8* aWiivea-iAif otW' ha(rai vivroL tA 
vpiypMTOL 2x61 voy v^' kdivTtp w.oivi<ra<rton, 

r orsitan — cp^ero hxetvovg Kxficiv, "USTE puvfioTiouv rm /xsra rau- 
ra irpodgov— X. t. A. 

Pro Corona, p. 245. 1. 7. a ftsv ovv ^po roD toXi reJscrfiai xal 
hip,t^oqf^¥ Ipi TrpovP^fis xei\ xaria^yji ^l>uirvo$j ii(rco' ouSsv yd^ 
i}yoD/xfti roihoowpog l/tg. x. r. A. 

Duorum temporum ex iis, quae desiguaverat jEscbines, (p« 
442. In Ctesiph.) defensione defunctus .Demosthenes, jam ter- 
tium aggreditur^ rationem suam in hello renovando judicibua 
probaturus. 

Pro Corona, p. 247. 1* 8. (ruvjiSeiy — as) vsqi xpcoTtloov, ku) rfjct^^', 
xa) do^g eiyoovify)pJvviv r^y varpi&x, xa) tXs/oo (r(jop.oLTa, xai x^riptMren 
amkuxvlav vieig 4>f ^OTift/a^, xa) rm &jra<n toI$. "EAXijo'i (rupi^fepovroov, 
J) Tipy «eXAo0y 'EXXfjvaoy (nrep aitroov ayQiXoi)xu<rnf Ixaorof. 

Vulgata lectio (^ rwy a\Xjm *£XX^yctfy ol ra, wrep aurwy avaXa>« 
xeuriv ixaoTOi) ad veram ducat : viz. ^ rwv i\km 'JBXA^ywy ''OXA 
vrip oarr&m aatoLkmxaviv sxaoTOi. 

Construction — avaXooxvixv vXew (rmp^aroL xeti y^p^p>aToi. — ij oo'a 
(f^ipMTOL xoii X^i^4tTa) exao-roi rooy aXXwy *£\X^yfioy amTJoxonnv imeg 
«euT»y. 

Pro Corona, p. 263. 1. 20. T»¥ /xgy o5y }Jy(W, otg ourof im 
xa) xiret Sioxuxcoy Sf^eye mpl rwn 7ragaytypup,p^h»v yo|x^> ^^h f^^ 
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di irotpiyeYp^fi'fMvo^ i^^fAot sunt leges, qiias. legis alicnjus ve\ pee- 
pbismfttis accusaitorex adversotegi tccosaitse seii ptepkimiati in 
efideiB tabula exarandas curabat ; ut contra quas legea^ lege nova 
rri psephismate lato^ comniisiaset reus, judkibus manife^ua 
appareret.— ou ro/yuv rotfrov^ /icoyoy rou^ vo/ttou;, cS icy^pi^ 'Aiijveutu, 

ti vXn^o;. Demosth. In Aristocrat, p. 640. 1. SO. Aristocraitem 
psepbismatts legibus contrarii postulat Orator. 

Pro Corona, p. 267» 1. 27. NofAog. "(krovs artfavotifri rmg 
T&v hvifMOVf Toig imfotyopwinig roav frrt^ivcov wotelirScu iv xuroig hxeuT' 
7Wi rolg Wm$ $^ftoi^, iuv imj mag 6 ^fMg 6 roov 'Atrpfuicov, tj 4i fiwX^ 
ore^avoi* ro(/rou^ S* f^eivai iv t(^ 9eirpep Jiowa-loig ituftiyopiwrim. 

Hiijusce legis ultima ad a>JiVrpiovg an^a^ovg, ad coronas ab 
CKteris solum civitatibus donatas, pertinere interpretatur ^schi- 
nes : xa\ hot roOro Tpo(rfdi)xsy 6 yojxoden}^ /xi} Kf^pirrwieu rlv ikMiOT" 
giov irrefmov Iv rep Ssirptp '' ^Edv j»^ \t^f /oijtmi 6 S^jxo^/' Tv' 4 iroA<^ 
^ /3ot/\Ojct6vi} Tiva raJv ^jxersgoov (rrefeivovVy ^gicrfieig %i[jiA^eara^ ^t^f 
ro^ hfifjMv* %v 6 KfjgvTTOfjavog pall^co yupiv el^ roov trn^wov u/xfv> ij 
f^lg <rre^otvov<riv, Sri xvigv^at hnrpe^oere. In Ctesipbontem. p, 

437. 

Pro Corona, p. ^69. 1. 11* hntBti rolw¥ if piiv iitn^ koI hxaiei 
^^og StmatTi ^fS^ixroer Ss7 Zi ftff, tig loipce, xotmp ov ^iXoXo/So^oy 
ovra ^vo'6i, 8f a ra^ inro rovrov ^Xotcr^tniiag gipvifiimg, Sam iroAAcay xtei 
4^t»^«^ aura ra otvuyictKorar tlmiv wtp) aurou, xa) iwi^Mj rig Af xu) 
thooVy pc^ioog otmog apx^ ^nv xaxj&g Xeysiv, xa) Tsjoyavg riv^ghaarifnj 
aurog elprixeog £ rig ovk ay mxvr^(rB rm pisrpuiov hfipmrow ftify^affiat ; 
Leg. ^f A'H pie, <ig Ibixe — x. r. X. 

xa\ xiywg rivoig haa-vpst — et quae seq. ita interpretaiitur boia 
nri Foulkes et Fretnd : *^ Atque ista verba exagitat qun ipse 
effutiit ; quae quidem nemo modestus proferre non dubitaverit.'' 

Sensus est : Ei dietiones quasdam, si diis placety cahanma- 
Htr : cum ea ipse dixerit, qum ^uis paulo modesiior (tuius esset 
fffirre? vid. i^schin. In Ctesiph. p. 554. 1. 9. 

Pro Corona, p. £73. 1. 17. Mugla rolwv Srtp' threiv 2p^a»v vt^l 
ahWf 9r«^XffiW. xa) yeip owrob nwg i^r mK>Aiv hy<i W¥ Iri rou- 
T«»v jp^oiitti. 8f i^tfi m oiiro^ xar.ix^lyoug rovg ^povoug rwg^fxivi^poig 
uwvipsrooVf Ijctof S' Inripeal^oov eupiiri' aXX' ov T/4«r«i raura irn^' dfuv 
^g axgififl f^vi^fcijv, iii* i^ '^rpoo'^xty dpyiiv, 

iiegendum ro7g (th ff%0poV pnri^w, ^w 8* Imfjat^^anr vuptfcf . 

Pro Corona, p. £74. 1. 14. aq oh ouS* eXsysv, (3<rT«j owS* lyja- 
fm, ^Ixa ipyiawriai rt Sm« xaxi^ ufMtg ; wfiiwowf ijy tlirf iv higcp. 

Hafic iti "veitmnQt homines mmiaie uaU P. Foulkes et J. 
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Freiod : '' Nihilne igitur tunc dicebat, nt At7i?f decemebai, quando 
infofUinii aUquid vobis erat eventurum ? At sane neminem alte^ 
rum loaui opartebat** 

Ab U. Stephano, qui io Thesaur. torn. ii. col. 15S%* c* recte 
verterat oSfMinvf ^v Mlmlf kripw, *^ Atqui turn nulli alii dicendi 
locus Tscuus erat ; nulii certe turn dicendi locum isle non prseri- 
piebat^'' illorum saltean verborum sensum diBcere potuisseut.-^ 
Totius loci vera interpretatio e notis et iiklice Reiskii petalur : 
^Nnm, qaemadnioduni sentential nullius scriptae auctor factus 
tBtf lunt, cum honestam rem atque salutarem essetis suscepturi; 
its rurstts qooque tacuit, cum agitarentur turpia et damooea i 
imo vero, nemini alii dicendi copiam feciebat." 

Pro Corona, p. 274* I. SO. Sv 8* hwiitipY^^'^^y ^ i^pi *iiti}vftioi, 
TOMtfroy, i W7i rcS§ "Kporipots hwih^xe reXo^' w$(ji o3 rou; mkK^s 
a»aX»cr9 kiy^f ''^'^ '^'^ *Aftufiavmif ropy Aoxf&if hi^Kitf iiyiieit$^ 

Decretal noii Amphissasorum Locrorum erant, sed Amphic- 
tjonum. vid. j^schin. In Ctesipbont. p. 515. lio. penult, p. 
519. 1* 1 • Legendum igitur rd IJEPI t»v 'Af/^fiaritw todv AcHpm 

Pro Corona, p. ^77» k IK oSro^ tl r^ inpii X^P^f pri£ro 
eugs^/dcy iUiiv] Vid. ^Escbiu. in Ctesipbont. p. 507 1- 6. 



NOTICE OF 

Tlie Classical Collector's Vade-Mecum : being an Intro- 
duction to the Knowledge of the best Editions of the 
Greek and Roman Classics. IQmo. London : 1822. 
pp. 174. 

Si Nc B the publication of that '* rarissimum'' and '^ famigeratissi- 
mumopfis/' the ** Bibliomania/' the study of bibliography has be- 
come rather popular ; while the superb and constantly entertaining 
volmneflF of the same writer have conduced to keep up and 
extend the impulse thus given to that delightful study. No one 
seems to have attained better the art of uniting the <^ utile" with 
the «* dulce." He brings a mind full fraught to all the sul^ects 
of which he treats, and pours forth his information with the 
most delightful exuberance. But few readers, and still fewer 
biblio^aphers;, will ever regret that some of his works trans- 
gressed the proposed limits. 
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It is to this first of bibliographers that the present elegant littte 
volume owes much of its information, in conjunction with Dr. A. 
Clarke, Mr. Home, &,c. &,c. It is almost impossible to speak 
otherwise than favorably of it, so often does its author deprecate 
' harshness in the criticisms on a work so liable from its nature 
to be far from faultless. The book seems to divide itself mto 
two portions, the first containing lists of Polyglotls, Bibles and 
Testaments in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin; and ccdlections 
of Greek and Latin classics, twenty-eight in number: the 
jsecond containing the *' editiones optimae," on most of which 
some remarks are offered in the form of Extracts from Fabricius, 
Dibdin, and Clarke. As the present volume, however, is but 
the precursor of some larger, (see p. 1 62.) we wish the Editor, 
following the example of Cave, who in his Cartophylax £ccle- 
siasticus gave the article *^ Eusebius" as a specimen of his forth- 
coming greater work the Historia Literaria, had also given us a 
, foretaste of his ^* magnum opus.'' 

We proceed to offer some observations, though necessarily few, 
on the former portion, the lists being a mere collection of size, 
dates, 8cc. After enumerating the Quarto Variorum classics it 
is observed, and, we think, with but little foundation, that '^ the 
difficulty of attaining the series complete will be readily con- 
ceived to require the labor of years." Any of the large London 
booksellers would, with a few exceptions perhaps among the 
miscellaneous articles, supply the whole; it must nevertheless 
be admitted thatif it did not require time, it would require a 
"crumena" in any other state than that of " deficiens," 

The^' Editiones optimse" occupy from p. 125 to l60, and are 
accompanied with short observations, which contain sometimes 
more of the "dulce" than the "utile ;" we mean general observa- 
tions about excellent, valuable^ admirable edition, erudite pro- 
duction, ^c, and not enough said respecting the notes which 
each edition contains, and whether in whole or in part, whether 
they are critical or philological,^ and whether the matter is con- 
veniently arranged*; not having the text in one volume, scholia 
in a second, and the notes or Latin version in a third, as is the 
state of some editions, for instance, Heyne's Pindar, both in the 
original and reprint. 
< At page 129 we are told that Kuster's Aristophanes, fol. 



- ,*;Our readers will find the difference between philological and critical 
.editions clearlypointed out in vol. 2. pp. 775 — 6. of Sm. J. G, Schelleri pra- 
cepta itili bene Laiini inprimit Ciceroniani, Sfc, d vol. 8vo. lipsiai 1797. 
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Amst. 1710. 18 the edit. opt,y and in the next line or two that 
Brunck's is the very best ; utrum harum must I have ? sa^sthe 
Reader. Perhaps one is the senior opt. and the other junior 
opt. : but, joking apart, Kuster's would, as far as we can judge, 
suit common readers best, and Brunck's would suit critics. 
They are each best in tiieir own way. Again we are told that 
Brunck's edition '^ contains the Latin version, notes and emen- 
daUons of Brunck :" whose should it contain but his P we might 
have expected this observation if Brunck had not been the 
Editor ; as it is, the remark seems useless ; besides, what is meant 
by containing '< emendations ?" 

At page 137 the Editor mentions the Glasgow Euripides with 
taerited applause, and justly pronounces it ''ed« opt.*'. We 
rejoice the more in noticing this, as the observations are not 
inclosed with the marks of quotation, and the Editor has noticed 
with much discnmination the peculiar excellencies which ren« 
der it worthy of the above appellation. . . 

Page 139> Heyne's Homer is«said to contain at present only 
the Jliad; will it ever contain any thing else? the Editor 
doubtless knows, that Heyne has been long dead : he will find in 
the Classical Journal, No. S7'-'9, an interesting and copious life 
of him, the most circumstantial, in fact, that we have. We wish 
the Editor had, together with the correction at the bottom of 
page 150, imparted to us some account of the newly added 
volumes* 

. But we must cease from regretting omissions^ or correcting 
rather trivial mistakes, and having thanked the author for what 
be heis done, we must look, forward to his proposed volume 
meeting with liberal support, and then hope to regale ourselves 
with copious, satisfactory, and entertaining information. 



ON THE LIBERTY OF PROPHESYING. 
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In his life of J.Taylor, D. D. Chaplain to Charles I. and Lord 
Bishop of Down aud Connor, and Dromore, the Rev. H. T. 
Bonney says, p. 65 — *' Taylor closes this treatise, of the Liherti/ 
o/*PropAesymg, with the following passage, which is inserted ra 
the folio edition of the SviifioXov HSijco-HoXefAixov, but is unfairly 
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left out of most of the later impressions of the Liberty of Pro* 
phesying itself. 

** I end with a story, which I findin the Jews' books :-^Wheii 
Abraham sat at his tent door, according to his custom, waitiuf 
to entertain strangiers', be espied an old man, stooping and lean^ 
iiig oa his staff, r/eary with. age and travel, coming towards htm, 
wk> was an hundred years of age : he received him kindly, washed 
his fiset, provided supper, and caused him to sit down; but 
observing that the old man ate and prayed not, nor begged for a 
blessing on his. meat, he asked hioi why he did not worship the 
God of heaven. The old man told him, that he worshipped the 
fire only, and acknoviJedged no other god; at whieb i^n^wer 
Abrahaoi' grew so zealously angry, that be thrust the oM mm 
out of bis tent, and etposed him to all 4be evils of the ni|^^ 
lind in unguarded condition. When the eld min was gonsy 
God called to Abrifaam, and asked him where the stranger was r 
he replied, £ thrust him away, because he did not worship diee : 
God answered him, I have suffered him these hundred years, 
ahbotigh he dishonored me ; and couldst not thou endure him one 
night, when he gave thee no trouble? Upon this, saith the 
story, Abraham fetched him back again, and gave him hospit** 
ble entertainment and wise instruction/'«-«-The worthy and pious 
Bishop adds, *' Go thou and do likewise, and. thy charity wilt 
be rewariJed by the God of Abraham.^ 

Such were the practical sentiments of this liberal divine ; but^ 
ip a prefatory epistle to the folio volume, in which this story 
first appeared, A. D. l550, he savs ^— ^*' Some men were trnpa- 
Hmiii and would have all the world ^jidrs^Aem, yet would wmiH 
nobotbf /' others complained, ^^ that such liberality oirgbt ba«^ 
evil effectiy and that all heresies would enter at the gate of toUra*' 
tiotif ' without considenngy that there is a wide difference be* 
tween toleration and approbation of tenets ; and that so long as its 
doctrines did not Tamcally militate against our own faith, was 
not contrary to a good life and the laws of obedience, nor de- 
structivf to human society and the public interest, we ougiit, 
when in power, to deal with a differing sect, as vice versa we 
would hope to be dealt wiUi. Indeed after taking an active and 
conspicuous part, and enduring deprivations that might have 
laugbt humility to the protu^st, he survived an ace of much 
calamity in church and state ; and was one of the lew, that had 
die ffood fortune of having his loysity f ally rewarded. Born 
in 1013, and Milton in 1608,. |bey were contemporaries at 
Cambridge, though of different ,pqneae& (he Jast being entered 
a pensioner of Christ's in 1624,, fmd th^ \$ishopdt CaiusMn 
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1626 ; and, after storing th^r minds with leaming, and thear 
understandings with religion, they hunched forth into life at 
ibe moat eventful period England ever witnessed ; but| taking 
opposite sides, the one during the boundless triumph o# repul^ 
Gtiamsm rose to be Latin secretary to the usurped power, and 
tba odier, stripped of all his livin|;s, drew a scanty and precarioai 
iahsistence by keeping a school in an obscure comer of Wal^, 
till the restoration of a legitimate goyemownt aioye than reversed 
dmr respective conditionsr In their literary labors the^ upheld 
fe mutual rivalry and estimation; and in richness of mtellecl, 
iMilfiancy of fancy, and fluency of expression in their prose 
writings, Ae Bishop has die superiority : both indeed, in prose, 
JMd much of the diffuseness of their age ; but in poetiy, wbb 
ia uMKieni times can stand a competitioa with the author of 
Pteadise Lost, of which it was truly said, that it is not the great- 
est of heroic poems, only becaase it is not the first t 

in Mo. SS. Edinburgh Review, p^ did, in the article of 
DugaM Stewart's Introduction to the fincydopasdia Britannica^ 
is the following note : <' This story/' the Bishop says, *' is 
aomewhere to lie found in the RabDinical books; Init till the 
(friginai i$ discovered^ we Aisy as(?ribe the beauty of the imi^o- 
iim of oufr scfipiiiral laftguage, if not the invention of the inci- 
dents, to the Bishop himself. Dr. Benjamin Franklin gave the 
tame storyi witlh some slight variations, to Lord Ksimes, who 
published it in his 8kelches of the History of Man*'' 

To discover the original of saeh an apologue were 
perhaps impossible, this having most probably been invented 
previous lo the discovery of the art of writing, that could have 
kft us any record of it : thus does a fable descend from one 
generation u» another; and, after making some allowance for 
season, age, climate, manners, and religion, it gives instruction 
and entertainment to sdceessive and remote tiations. 1 can 
tface the chief incident of this story to the Coran and Hsdis; 
and Mohammed had no doubt taken it from the Jewish Talmud^ 
for the historical parts of thos^ curious compilations are chiefly 
borrowed from that, om* scriptures, and the twenty-one Nosks or 
canons of 2«ertosht ; and some of die learned correspondents of the 
Classical Journal may carry it back to the Jews' books, where 
ourgood Bishop says he found it. ^ ' 

Ine relation of thb same story by that celebrated writer 
Benjamin Franklin of Philideiphia is as follows. The 
Doctor's styki it rosy be observed, is more a parody than 
imitation of our scriptural phraseology; and, what is scarcely 
credible, having dirided his parable into verses^ he is said t# 
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Infc iniposed it as a chapter of the Bible upon some of his 
clerical Jmerican neighbours ! 

'' And it came to pass after these things^ that Abraham sat 
at the door of his tent about the going down of the sun ; and 
behold a man bowed with age^ was coming from the way of the 
wilderness^ leaning on a staff. And Abraham arose and met 
him, and' said unto him> Turn in^ 1 pray thee^ and wash thy feet, 
and tarry all night ; aad thou shalt arise in the morningi and go 
.thy way. And the man said. Nay, for i will abide under this 
tree. But Abraham pressed him greatly; so he turned, and 
they went into the tent ; and Abraham baked unleavened bread, 
and they did eat. And when Abraham saw, that the man 
blessed not God, be ^aid unto him, Wherefore dost thou not 
."Worship the most High God, Creator of heaven and earth? 
And the man answered and said, I do not worship thy God, 
nor do I call upon his name ; for I have made to myself a god, 
which abideth always in mine house, and proyideth me -with 
all things. And Abraham's zeal was. kindled against the man; 
and he arose' and fell upon him, and drove him with blows into 
die wilderness. And God called to Abraham, saying, Abraham ! 
Abraham! where is the stranger? .And Abraham answered 
4ind said. Lord, he would not worship thee, nor would be call 
upon thy name ; therefore have I djiven him out from before my 
face into the wilderness. And God said. Have I borne with him 
these hundred ninety and eight years,, and nourished him, and 
clothed him, notwithstanding be rebelled against me ; and couldst 
not thou, who art a sinner thyself^ bear with him one night I And 
Abraham said, Let not the anger of the Lord wax hot against 
his servant; lo, I have sinned, forgive me I pray thee. And 
Abraham arose and went forth into the wilderness, and sought 
diligently for the man, and found him, and returned with him to 
the tent ; and when he had entreated him kindly, he sent him 
away on the morrow with gifts. And God spake again unto 
Abraham, saying. For this thy sin shall thy seed be afflicted four 
hundred years in a strange land : but for thy repentance will I 
deliver them ; and they shall come forth with power, and with 

gladness of heart, and with much substance." It is curious 

bow, like Antaeus, as soon as the Doctor loses his footing, he 
egregiously falls off! 

The next narration of this story I shall quote ^ is that Hikayat 
or apologue of Sadi's Bostan ii. 4. which he put forth A. H. 
655, or A. X>. 1267, the first work that had the author's volun- 
tary publication : yet all our Oriental scholars have been led 
astray by D'Herbelot in his Bibl. Oriental^, p. 717>.in giving a 
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precedence to the GuUstdUf when a reference to its introduction 
might have satisfied them that its date was next year, or that of 
A.H.656. 

Apologue of Sadl's Bostan ii. 4: — a literal version. 

*' I have heard, that no son of the road, or traveller, had ap- 
proached the hospitable abode of that friend of God, Abraham, 
for a whole week : from the goodness of his heart he would 
never partake of his morning repast till some way-worn stranger 
had entered his dwelling. He went forth and explored every 
quarter, and reviewed the valley to its uttermost border ; and he 
descried from afar a man soKtary as a willow, whose head and 
beard were whitened with the snow of years. In order to admi- 
nister comfort he went up to him and gave him a hearty welcome, 
and after the custom of the generous thus kindly entreated him, 
saying, O precious apple of my eye ! be courteously pleased to 
partake of my bread and salt, and become my guest. The old 
man gave his assent, got up, and stept briskly forward ; for he 
well knew the disposition of Abraham, on whom be God's 
blessing ! The domestic companions of that beloved favorite of 
God seated with reverence the poor old man: orders were 
issued, and the table spread, and the family took their respective 
stations around it. Now the company began to ask God's bless- 
ing before meat, but none of them could hear the stranger utter 
a word : then did Abraham say to him, O sage of ancient times ! 
thou seemest not to be holy and devout, as is usual with the 
aged : is it not their duty, when they break his bread, to call 
upon the name of that Providence who bestowed it i The old 
man replied, I follow no religious rite that has not been 
sanctioned by my tire-worshipping priest. The well-omened 
prophet was now made aware that this wicked old wretch had 
been bred a Guebre ; as an alien to his faith he thrust him forth 
with scorn, for the pure abominate the contamination of the 
vile. From glorious Omnipotence an angel was sent down, 
who in the harshness of rebuke called aloud, saying, O Abra- 
ham ! for a century of years 1 gave him life and food, whom 
thou hast turned away with contumely upon an hour's acquaint- 
ance; for though he was offering adoration to the fire, why art 
thou withholding the hand of toleration from him f 

It may be proper to notice, that SadPs Bostan is entirely 
written in the common couplet of ten or eleven syllables, as' in 
fact are all the great Persian poems, whether upon heroic or 
moral subjects, and corresponding, as Sir W. Jones observes, 
with that which Pope brought to such perfection in English. 

Nothing can be more simple, as indeed the grammar through- 
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out of the Pertiao tdngnige is, than its Prosody ; all its four and 
twenty letters being considered by the Persian grammarians as 

what Europeans call consonants, and including the | alif, ^ 

waWf and ^ ya, which we absurdly call ttieir lon^- vowels. 
Their real vp wels, nearly corresponding with our three chief vowds 
ai i, u, are understood, but seldom represented ; or, when repre- 
sented, it is eacb by a mark, as expressed by its name, as Zabar 
above, Zeyr below, and Peish before^ one of which uniformly 
follows . every letter that is accented ; and this letter, thus ac- 
cented with its vowel point, constitutes a ihort syllablep uuless 
followed by another letter which is mute, when it constitutes a 

long syllable : thus ^Sj na-gah, the first syllable of which being 

a^ accented with a Zabar, is r short syllable, and the «J accented 
with A Zabar and followed by a mute i is long : in the same 

way ^j^^ fttrfin having the Iambic foot for the sake of the poe- 
tical measure, being the contraction of ^^^^^^^f btrun^ which is a 
spondee : and in the last syllable the 3 waw is mute, and as 
much a consonant as the ^ im/i, which follows it: but this 



A A/ 



becomes more evident in the word jj^^m sarv^ a cypress, where 
the waw by being the last letter of a Persian word is mute by 
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position ; and the same of 3^ Marv, a word also of one syllable, 
and the name of two famous cities in Kborasan, again absurdly 
called by Europeans MarUf or a word of two syllables I As 
represented thus in the European chamcter and measure 1 shall 
here copy the third couplet of the Persian text of Sadi's apo- 
logue, and its prosody form, thus : 

birun raftu bar janibi bingarid 
ba atrafe wadi nagah hardu did 

With the three narratives before bin, the reader can make 
his comparison ; and, notwithstanding its priority of date, and 
the disadvantage of my verbal translation, the man of taste will, 
I doubt not, agree with me in giving a preference to that of Sadi. 
The Bishop questionless had his direct from the Talmud ; and 
the Doctor is believed to have, without avowal, however, copied 
him; but I think I can trace him immediately to Sadi, in this 
«s well as bia other wdl-knowD story of the Whistk. in his 
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Bortan ix. 13* Sadi says :•<-'' 1 remember during the days of my 
bther, upon whom I every moment pray for the dew drops of 
GodTs mercy, that in my boyhood he bought nie a book and 
ilate^and he gave me also a rii^ of gold. A dealer in fruit got me 
all at once to give him up die ring firom my finger for a single 
Irte. As « littfe child knows not the value of a ring of gold, they 
WKfJOOmz it firom him for a piece of sweetmeat : nor ifidst thou, 
O BMin ! know tlie vahie of life, who didst let it run to waste in 
hncioua enjoyment** 

Franklin says in a letter to Madame Brillon, Memoirs of his 
life and writings, 4to. iii. 318: — ^* When I was a child of seven 
jears dd, my friends one holiday filled my pocket with coppers. 
Going directly to a toy-ehop, and being charmed wiUi the 
loand of a wbistlei that I heard by the way in the hands of 
snotber urchin, I voluntarily offered and gave all my money for 
one. When I came home, I went whistling all over the house, 
HMidi pleased with my Imrgain, but disturbing all the family. 
My brothers and sisters laughed at my folly, for having given 
four times as much as it was worth for such a bauble ; 
puttii^ me in mind of the good things I might have bought 
with the rest of the money. I cried with vexation ; and this 
reflection gave me more chagrin than the whistle gave me plea- 
sure : but the impression remained on my mind, so tliat when 
often tempted to buy any unnecessary article, I would say td 
mjftelf, iSon't give too muck for a whistle ; and saved my 
money.*' 

SadTs Onlistan has been translated into Latin, English, and 
moat of the dialects of Europe, but hki Bostan never to my 
knowledge has; nor .can I fancy through what channel the 
Doctor could get at both these stories, in the first he differs 
from the Bishop and Sa£ in making his old man an idolater, 
instead of a fire-worshipper; but in this he also accords with 
fbe last, who often confounds the two characters with the pris* 
tine worship of the Parsis. For in the days of Abraham the 
aoeient Persians were Nighnshaks, or, what the ancient Arabs 
called themselves, Sabiyans, — '' which Newton,'' says Sir W. 
Jones, ** calls the oldi&st and noblest of all religions, or a firm 
belief, that one Supreme God madie the world by his power, 
and continually governed it by his providence ; a pious fear, love 
and adoration of him ; a due reverence for paretits and aged 
psnons ; a fraternal affection for the whole human species, and 
a compassionate tenderness even for the brute creation/'. 

We have reason to believe, that the Brahmaos were the 
idolaters whom the Nighushaks, or iprofeasors* of this creed. 
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drove out of Persia, on descending from the Kurdistan hills, 
and on possessing themselves of it; and that they long con- 
tinued to keep up occasionally an amicable, but generally a 
hostile intercourse with that Demon sect, especially at Balkh 
and along the eastern border of Iran ; and they admit that they 
owed to diem their first knowledge of the arts and sciences, and 
early civilisation. Our scriptures charge the Persians with idol- 
atry: be this, however, as it may, about five hundred years 
before Christ they had so essentially swerved from their ancient 
purity of faith, that during the reigns of Lahrasp and Garhtasp, 
the successors of Kai^khosraw, Zartosht, or our Zoroaster, in- 
troduced his reformation, and established an immediate worship 
of fii^, an element, which they would seem always to have held 
in reverence, but not before this downright to have adored : for 
speaking of Kai-khosraw and his court, FirdosI, indignant at the 
charge of such adoration, spiritedly says, '^ For a whole week he 
and his train remained in the presence and stood by the altar of 
the Deity ; but you must not fancy that they were worshippers 
of the fire that burnt on that altar ; for fire was at that place a 
sort of table of communion, where the eye of the adorer partook 
of the divine glory : if you will give the imagination the least 
range, you must also acknowledge your dependence upon a 
pure and holy divinity/' — And Doctor lliomas Hyde, who in his 
profound researches into ancient literature knew them well, adds 
of the; Parsis, that they — *^ fideles erant, et veri Dei cidtui 
addicti." 

The Persians under their name of Ipraham confound Abra- 
ham with Zartosht, or a Zoroaster, and one of their fifteen pro-* 
phets, who flourished many centuries before the one that lega- 
lised the immediate w^orship of fire. They say, that God often 
communed with him in the manner as related in this parable, 
and was pleased to impart to him the secret counsels and pur- 
poses of his providence; whence Sadt, and all the modem 

Persian poets, mention him by the epithet of i«Xai. JftXa^ Khalil 
KhodcLy or the beloved friend of God : see Isaiah xli. B. Ac- 
cording to them he was the second son of Azar, and bad in his 
youth been educated in the idolatries of his father, who though 
descended from the prophets \\2lA followed the multitude m those 
days to do evil, and became on their account a maker of images 
in the city of Bamiyan Balkh, a place still abounding with 
more ancient and stupendous monuments of the arts than any 
in the world, and which that intrepid traveller Brown was on 
bis way to visit, when he was unaccountably murdered in Persia 
in 1811 ! But Abraham, being recalled to the true faith, went 
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while yet a youth into his Other's shop, and breakhig the images, 
ridiculed such as had come to buy them, when his father took 
him for chastisement before Nimrod ; but he, instead of 
punishing hin>> was diverted by his miracles and wit. After this 
he removed to the western border of Persia, and was famed for 
bis love and piety to the Deity, and justice and hospitality to 
his fellow-creatures; for which last purpose he pitched his 
tents on the edge of the wilderness near the city of Haran, that 
he might, according to this apologue, entertain travellers passing 
towards that famous mart. 

The Turks are a savage race of Mussulmans, and we have of 
late heard much of their barbarities ; but the present degenerate 
race ef Greeks. are well-nigh as savage and ignorant as they are ; 
whereas the Persians, as our latest and best informed travellers 
have uniformly found them, even when religion has been made 
the topic, are more- tolerant and liberal than any sect of Chris* 
tians. On one occasion one of their Muftis quoted from the 
Coran, that — '' Jew, Christian, or Sabian, and indeed whoever 
believeth in God and the last day, and doeth that which is right, 
shall have his reward with the Almighty, and no fear shall come 
upon him, neither needeth he to grieve." — And that Sadi, in 
reference to this passage, adds in one of his Majlis or Sermons 
•— '^ that any fellow-crealure, who believes in God after his own 
fiishion and heart, and thus accomplishes good works, may ex- 
pect a favorable reception and final sentence on the last day, 
notwithstanding his failure in ritual duty: and that there is 
salvatioafor a virtuous infidel, but hone for a vicious believer.'' 

Our present territory in the East Indies (and where can we 

fix a limit to it, or to the liberality of our governments there ?) 

is more extensive, better governed and cultivated, and more 

populous than all Europe ; and we have readier means of 

making converts than any other Christian nation ; and from the 

openness of the British press abler vindications of the old and 

new Testaments have been published in England, than in the 

whole world beside. Maracci's translation of the Coran and 

refutation (Sale's is only a copy of part of it) was much 

esteemed in its day ; but then he was a Papist ; and a Papist, as 

well as a Greek, has images, and plurality in the Godhead, and 

free-will, and other doctrines to defend, which Mussulman and 

Hindoo would respectively object to. And though both sects 

are superiorly sober and temperate, and exmeplarily moral 

and industrious^ above any other such subjects ; and the lower 

classes attached and obedient, and the better sort polite and 

intelligent in their respective social intercourses with Euro^ 
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petflM ; )^et, tikt tbc Tim^ls, and from this samfe cause, tqch la 
tbetr atate of irritation, Ibat let their religiouateaeta be taniperad 
withy and the hand of him (I speak after much personal inter- 
course) who was read^ Co adore you as his patson and a demigod, 
woidd be raised to slay jou as bis deadliest foe. Much majr be 
done by quiet and good exampk, but nothing should yet be 
attempted by preeefi, and still lem by tiolence and argumentyor 
hy treating tbeir creeds and customs with disrespect. Jtfiui* 
tmorie$, sent forth by our IweU-meaning societies^ were at 
first modest in their behaviour, but have of late become more 
zealmm than prudeni: md same inflaomiatory printed papers 
were Jast year so industriously circidated by tbem throughout 
BeBgaly.and would soon have spread all over our Indian Empise, 
that had government not bad timely notice.ef diem, and am .active 
police 'been able to sunpress theos, not a man jnight have 
escaped to tril us, that all the Europeans bad fallen m aaqrifice, 
and their power been at once aonihibited by snch an act of 
tgnorance and indiscretion ! 

Nihil dictum, quod non dictum prius: there isnothing new under 
tlie sun. Many years agotl proposed to my Munshi, or Peraian 
teacher in Bengal, to translate PamelPs story of the Hemnit, as m 
fine specimen of our English apologue; when he very quietly refer" 
red me to 4he first RisaUah of Sadi, who quotes and comments on 
it as a tc&t ff o« the Coran. Also -the reproof given to Abraham 
in tfiia apologue of Bisbep Taylor^ Dr.irranklin, and Sadi, is so 
similar to what Moses is said by Oriental writers tp have ^seceived 
on a Kke occasion, diat I snay now safely quote <tt.'a8 the 
origmal. 

3' ^IS Carttfiy flie Korah; <rf our scriptqres t*fumb. xiv. was 
uSUy nbtorious foi" hf$ wealth and stinginess : and tha-e is a 
adis, or tradition of Mohamtned-^^* that Moses, the eousin of 
Caruni had the divine permission to puni9h his wickedness. 
Accordingly, in the midst of bis kindred and boards, Moses 
ordered the earth to open and swallow him up. And it did so 
gradually ; for he at first stink no deeper ttian to the knees, 
then to the waist, after that to |he shoulders, and at last to the 
chin : and after each pause he called aloud, saying, ' Have mercy 
on me, O Moses !' — ^but Moses had no mercy, and the earth 
finallyplosed upon him, together wifh all his riches and clan. And 
God appeared to Moses and said, Thou hadst no mercy on thy 
codsiti Carun, notwithstanding he craved thy forgiveness four 
sundry times; whereas had he repented, and asked mebutonc^, 
however iniquitous be had beeiiy i would have corapassibnated 
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tnd forgiven him." — A Hadis of their prophet is equally es- 
teemed by MuJMulniaDSy as the Talmikd is by the Jews. 

In all the three styles of relating the apologue, Abraham is 
tepresented as comfortable in his domestic circle, grateful for 
the benefits of Providence, and hospitable to strangers of his 
OWD sect ; but actuated, as most Christian sects also are, by an 
tgdoran^ aseal and narrow prejudice, he allows himself to be in- 
ifigated to an act of hard-heartedness and intolerance, which the 
Deity notices and reproves. 

So far the parabh is complete^ having a beginnings a middle^ 
and an end: and I cannot but admire both the Bbhop's and 
Doctor's oriental phraseology and happy imitation of the narra- 
tive simplicity of their respective copy, for no person after this 
can give either the credit of being original: but, led astray by 
oar European bad taste of amplifying their subject, the Bishop 
proceeds in a detail of bringing the old man back, and the 
Doctor adds to it the particulars of Abraham's punishment in 
bis third and fourth generation ; and thus both destroy the unity 
and integrity of the fable and ploty which together constitute 
die chief beauty of such a real Persian apologue. 

Many ^f our best writers think, that the stories, like the 
nanners and religions of the East, must undergo an ordeal to 
adapt them to the ideas of modern Europe ; but let me tell 
them, that we have yet to learu the true art of telling a story 
from such Persian prose and verse compositions, as the Gulistan 
and Bostan of Sadi ; for by such an amplification as the good 
Bisbop and facetious Doctor have indulged in, the epigrammatic 
point of their original is blunted, and it is thus refined into a 
vitiated and spiritless imbecility. The abstraction of our modem 
philosophy, that fashion of a day, enters too much into all our 
transiations from the oriental writings ; and thus the highly ex- 
pressive is sacrificed to the neat, the pathetic to the brilliant, the 
strong to the frivolous, and the energetic to the clear ; and the 
simplicity of sentiment, and forcible diction in particular of such 
an original Persian apologue are frittered away in its copy. 

A writer in narrating a story expresses it either in the senti- 
ments of another person, or in his own ; the first being the 
nmple narrative^ 2LnA that generally adopted by our European 
writers ; and the second the dramatic^ which is most consistent 
with the oriental idiom, and particularly with that of Persian 

writers in their felicitous use of their particle aT, saying: and 
which infuses such life into a narrative, and corresponds with the 
Ut/m and dicens of the Greek and Latin : as, xal a«ox§i9f<( h 

VOL. xxvn. a. Ji ko. liii. e 
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*Ifl(rov$ flir«,— Xeya»y ;— et respondens Jesus dixit,— Jicfit5 :'^and 
Jesus answerins spake unto the Lawyers and Pharisees^ 5ayii?^; 
Is it lawful to heal on the sabbath day i 

With his usual fine taste, Addison caught this real orieutal 
method of telling a story ; and has often availed himself of it in 
giving an English dress to the many eastern pariables, with 
which he has decorated the pages of his Spectators, S(c. ; and I 
shall finish with giving literal translations of two originals 
of his fables from the works of Sadi, which he must have copied 
from that best of oriental travellers, Sir John Chardin, a valua- 
ble edition of whose work was published about twelve years 
ago at Paris ; for being a refugee with us he' wrote it in French ; 
but, though he travelled under the patronage of our Charles the 
Second, no complete translation of it has ever appeared in 
English ! 

Like our Saviour, Sadi introduces some of his most beautiful 
.apologues as parables in his theological discourses ; and in his 
Resalah ii. Sermon 4. he delivers himself as follows ; and it is 
rendered as literal as English words can make it : 

** One day Ibraham Idham, the king of Balkh, was seated in 
the porch of his palace with his ministers and court standing 
round him in attendance, when, lo ! a poor derwish, with a 
patched cloak, a scrip and staff, presented himself, and was 
making good his way into the royal residence. The servants 
called to him saying, O reverend Sir! whither art thou going? 
He replied, I am going into this inn. They said. This b the 
palace of the king of Balkh. The king, noticing the bustle, 
desired they would permit him to approach, when he observed 
to him, sayings O derwish ! this is my palace, and no inn. The 
derwish asked him, O Ibrahim ! whose house was this origin- . 
ally f He replied. The house and mansion of my grandfather. 
And when he departed this life, whose house was it ? He re- 
plied. My father's. And when thy father died, whose did it 
become ? He replied, It became mine. And when thou also art 
gone, to whom will it belong ^ He replied. To the prince my 
son. The derwish now said, O Ibraham ! a house, which one 
roan is iti this fashion entering, and another quitting, may be an 
inn, but is the palace or fixed habitation of no man !^ 

Ev'n kings but act their parts, and when they've done 
Some other, worse or better, mounts their throne. 

In No. 289 of the Spectator may be seen Addison's admira- 
ble imitation of this ; and in No. 293 is his imitation of that 
most poetical and beautiful sentiment of humility, as contained 
in only^ve couplets of the original Persian text in the Bostan 
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iv. 2. of Sadi ; and in like manner this is a verbal translation : 

'' A solitary drop of water^ as it fell from a cloud, blushed^ 
when it saw the immense extent of the sea, saying , Where the 
ocean exists ? what place is left for me ? if it has a beings 
my God ! what ami? While it was thus viewing itself with 
the eye of humility^ a mother of pearl took it into its bosom, and 
nourished it with its whole soul : fortune ushered it into an 
exalted station, for it ripened in this shell into a precious pearl, 
and became the chief jewel of the imperial diadem of Persia : 
it rose into dignified eminence, because its walk was humble , 
and it knocked at the gate of annihilation, till it got an entrance 
into illustrious existence." 

Let me add another apologue from his Bostan x. 5. in confir-. 
mation of what I have before stated, that Sadi, but not 1 fancy 
from ignorance, often confounds the characters of an Idolater 
and Fire-worshipper : it is also an instance of oriental toleration. 
Apologue Bostan X. 5. '*A Mogh, or fire- worshipper, had 
secluded himself from the world, and devoted his whole time 
to the service of an idol : after some years that professor of a 
detestable belief happened to fall into distressed circumstances. 
Confident of succour he threw himself at the feet of his idol, 
and lay prostrate and helpless on the floor of its temple, saying, 
I am undone ; take me, O object of my adoration, by the hand ! 
I am afilicted to the soul, have compassion on my body ! He 
would often be thus fervent in his devotion, for his affairs were 
not in the train of being settled : for how shall an image forward 
a man's concerns which cannot drive away a fly from setding on 
its ovni body ? The Mogh waxed warm and cried, O slave of 
sin ! for bow many years have I worshipped you in vain f ac- 
complish for mc the object 1 have at heart, otherwise I will ask 
it of the Lord God Paramount. That contaminated Mogh still 
lay with his face in the dust, now that the pure spirit of God 
had granted bis prayer. An orthodox believer, whose whole life 
of piety bad been clouded with misfortune, expressed his sur- 
prise at this, and said. Here is a stiff-necked and abominable 
Mogh, whose head is still filled with the fumes of his wine-shop, 
his mind debauched with infidelity, and his hand soiled with 
perfidy^ yet has God accomplished the object of his wish ! 
His mind was occupied in resolving this difiliculty when a revela- 
tion from heaven whispered into the ear of his heart, saying, 
This old and perverted sinner often implored his idol, and his 
supplications were disregarded ; but were he to quit the threshold 
of my tribunal disappointed, then where would be the difference 
between a dumb and perishable idol, and the Lord God £ternal f 
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It behoves you, O my beloved ! to put your trust in Providence, 
for any thing besides him is more helpless than a stock or stone 
image : were you to lay your head at this door^ it would be 
cruel to send you away balked of your object." 

Of stories like these, and all equally new in Europe^ 1 could 
furnish you with a more curious variety than ^sop and Phaedrus 
did the Greeks and Romans; but your readers may tbtnk they 
have more than enough, and for the present I shall subscribe 
tnyself 

Yours, 

GULCH IN. 



AN INQUIRY 
into the Symbolical Language of Ancient Art and 

Mythology. 

By R. p. knight. 

Part \X,— {Concluded from No. LII. p. 279.] 

£09* But what contributed most of all towards peopling the 
coasls and islands both of the Mediterranean and adjoining ocean, 
with illustrious fugitives of that memorable period, w*bs the prac- 
tice of ancient navigators in giving the names of their gods and 
heroes to the lands which they discovered^ in the same manner as 
the moderns do those of their saints and martyrs : for in those early 
ages every name thus given became the subject of a fable, because 
the name continued when those who gave it were forgotten. In 
modern times every navigator keeps a journal ; which, if it con- 
tains any new or important information, is printed and made 
public ; so thai, when a succeeding navigator finds any traces of 
European language or manners in a remote country^ he knows 
from whence they came : but, had there been no narratives left 
by the first modern dicoverers, and subsequent adventurers had 
fou^d the name of St. Francis or St. Anthony with some faint 
traces of Christianity in any of the islands of the Pacific Ocean« 
they might liave concluded, or at least conjectured, that those 
saints had actually been there : whence the first convent of 
monks, that arose in a colony, woiild soon make out a complete 
history of their arrival and abode there ; the hardships which 
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tbey endured^ the miracles which they wroughti and the relics 
which they left for the edification of the faithful and the emolu- 
ment of their teachers. 

210. As the heroes of the Iliad were as familiar to the Greek 
navigators, as the saints of the Calendar were to the Spanish 
and Portuguese, and treated by them with the same sort of 
respect and venerationi there can be little doubt that they left 
the same sort of memorials of them, wherever they made dis- 
coveries or piratical setdements ; which memorials, being 
afterwards found among barbarous nations by succeeding navi- 
gators, when the discoverers were forgotten and the settlers vanish- 
ed, they concluded that those heroes bad actually been there : and 
as the works of the Greek poets, by the general diffusion of the 
Greek language after the Macedonian conquest, became univer- 
sally known and admired, those nations themselves eagerly co- 
operated in the deception by ingrafting the Greek fables upon 
their own, and greedily catching at any links of affinity which 
might connect them with a people, from whom all that was 
excellent in art, literature, and society, seemed to be derived. 

211. Hence, in almost every country bordering upon the 
Mediterranean Sea, and even in some upon the Atlantic Ocean, 
traces were to be found of the navigations and adventures of 
Ulysses, Menelaus, Mneas, or some other wandering chieftain 
of that age ; by which means such darkness and confusion have 
been spread over their history, that an ingenious writer, not 
usually given to doubt, has lately questioned their existence ; not 
recollecting that he might upon the same grounds have questioned 
the existence of the Apostles, and thus undermined the very 
fabric which he professed to support: for by quoting, as of 
equal authority, all the histories which have been written con- 
cerning them in various parts of Christendom during seventeen 
hundred years, he would have produced a medley of inconsistent 
facts, which, taken collectively, would have starded even his 
own well-disciplined faith.' Yet this is what he calls a fair 



' Metfodonu of Lampiaciu anciently tnmed both the Homeric poems into 
Allegory ; and the Christian divines of tiie third and fourth centuries did the same 
by the faistorical books of the New Testament ; as thehr predecessors the eclectic 
Jews had before done by those of the Old. 

Metfodoms and his followers, however, never denied nor even questioned the 
general fact of the siege of Troy, (as they have been mis-stated to have done) any 
note than Tatiaik and Origen did the incarnation of their Redeemer, or Aristeas and 
Philo the passage of the Ked Sea. 

Tasso in his later days declared the whole of his Jerusalem Delivered to 
be an allegoiy ; bat without, however, questioning the historical truth of the 
enuadet. 
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mode of analysing ancient profane history ; and, indeed, it is 
much fairer than that which he has practised : for not content 
with quoting Homer and Tzetzes, as of equal authority, he has 
entirely rejected the testimony of Thucydides in his account of 
the ancient population of Greece; and received in its stead that 
of Cedrenus, Syncellus, and the other monkish writers of the 
lower ages, who compiled the Paschal and Nuremberg Chroni- 
cles. It is rather hard upon our countrymen* Chaucer, aud 
Lydgate to be excluded ; as the latter would have furnished an 
account of the good king Priam's founding a chauntry in Troy 
to sing requiems for the soul of his pious son Hector, with many 
other curious particulars equally unknown to the antiquaries of 
Athens and Alexandria, though full as authentic as those which 
be has collected with so much labor from the Byzantine lumina- 
ries of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries.' 
, $12« A conclusion directly contrary to that of this ingenious 
gentleman was drawn by several learned writers of antiquity, from 
^e confusion in which the traditions of early times were involved : 
instead of turning history into mythology, they turned mythology 
into history ; and inferred that, because some of the objects of 
public worship had been mortal men, they had all been equally 
so ; for which purpose, they rejected the authority of the myste- 
ries ; where the various gradations of gods, daemons, and heroes, 
with all the metaphysical distinctions of emanated, personified, 
and canonised beings, were taught;^ and instead of them, 
brought out the old allegorical genealogies in a new dress, under 
pretence of their having been transcribed from authentic histo- 
rical monuments of extreme antiquity found in some remote 
country. 

213. Euhemerus, a Messenian employed under Cassander 
king of Macedonia, seems to have been the first who attempted 
this kind of fraud. Having been sent into the Eastern Ocean 
with some commission, he pretended to have found engraven 
upon a column in an ancient temple in the island of Pancbaea, a 
genealogical account of a family, that had once reigned there ; 
in which were comprised the principal deities then worshipped 
by the Greeks.^ The theory, which he formed from this pre- 



' See Br^-ant on Ancient Mythology. 

* Ilcpt juccy oi/v Twy fAVtrrixwft (V of; rag fJLtyKrras tfAj^aatis xai ^tu^ctis Xitfinv tori 
m; «'(§( iaifxovuif a'KnBuagf sva'TOfJM fxoi xnffSw, xad* 'HpoWov. Plutarch, de Orac. 
Defect, p. 417. 

3 Euseb. Praep. Evang. lib. ii. c. 2. 

^MiyaXa; juwv tw a9tw Xf tw xXto-ietJaf avotyoyra;, xat f {anflpwirtfovT* fa dita, XafAicoai 
it r«f £t/>if(«pov Tov Mtwnnw f tvaxto-jxof ; Trappno'tay ^t^oyrw;, 4; at/ro; ayrtyp«^« awtvui 
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tended ;di8covery, was soon after attempted to be more fully 
established by a Phoenician history, said to have been compiled 
many centuries before by one Sancboniathon from the records 
of Tfaoth and Amnion ; but never brought to li^t until Philo 
of By bios published it in Greek with a prooem of his own ; in 
which he asserted that the mysteries had been contrived merely 
to disguise the tales of his pretended Phoenician history^' not- 
withstanding that a great part of these tales are evidently nothing 
more than the old mystic allegories copied with little varia- 
tion from the theogonies of the Greek poets^ in which they had 
before been corrupted and obscured. 

' 214. A fragment of this work having been preserved by 
j^sebius, many learned persons among the modems have quoted 
it with implicit confidence, as a valuable and authentic record 
of very ancient history ; while others have as confidently rejected 
it, as a bungling fraud imposed upon the public by Philo of 
Byblos^ in order to support a system, or procure money from 
the founders of the Alexandrian Library ; who paid such extra- 
vagant prices for old books, or for (what served equally well to 
furnish their shelves) new books with old titles. Among the 
andents there seems to have been but one opinion concerning it ; 
for, except Porphyry, no heathen writer has deigned to mention 
it; so contemptible a performance, as the fragment extant 
proves it to have been, seeming to them unworthy of being 
rescued from oblivion even by an epithet of scorn or sentence of 
reprobation. The early Christian writers, however, took it 
under their protection, because it favored that system, which by 
degrading the old, facilitated the progress of the new religion : 
but in whatever else these writers may have excelled, they cer- 
tainly* had no claim to excellence in either moral sincerity or 
critical sagacity ; and none less than Eusebius ; who, though 
his authority has lately been preferred to that of Thucydides 
and Xehophon, was so differently thought of by ecclesiastical 
writers of the immediately subsequent ages, that he is one of 

• 

rwf Wfxt^OfASiove Btovg itavrtti tfjio^MS ^taypo^on' ttg oyojtxara (rrfttrfiywy xai fMViufX^^ 
xor j3ao-iXcwy, cJff in 9raXa« yiyovoTuw «v it nayy^aicc y^afAfJMtri Xfucotg rtvayfypa^^«>w», 
'U ouTi fiaffiafo^ oviuSf ovrt *E\X>iv, aXTus /ixovo; Evijucpo;, wf io*x«, ic^ivo'as "; Towf 
l*^afxo9t y»jf ycyovoTa^y fx*iii OTfrag Hayj^aiovs x*» Tgi^i/Xtouf, lyrtrvj^tpuu Plutarch, 
de Is. et Osir. 

' AXX' o{ fAn VfwraTO* ron lipoXoywy ret jtxiy ytyvtorairpayfjuira t^ apX**^ avm(x^y- 
To, aXKnyofias ruti fAuOovg ivnonortyrtCf xai roif xocfAixoig nte^niMtvi avyyiMtav irXa- 
^pnot, |ubi>0-<r)rpta xaTcorrtiff-av* xa* iroXt/y'awTot; iTiryov tw^ov, (if fxtj pe^iiwg rty» 
^wojwi Tt» xfltT* ahn^uay ytyofAtya, Philon. Bybl. apud Euseb. Pruep. Eyang. 
lib. K c 9. 
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those, by whose example they justified the practice of holy lying/ 
•r asserting that which they knew to be false in support of that 
which they believed to be true. 

215. Among tlie numberless forgeries of greater moment 
which this practice poured upon the world, is one ia favor of 
this system, written in the form of a letter from Alexander th« 
Great to bis mother, informing her that an Egyptian priest 
named Leo had secretly told him that ail the gods were deified 
mortals. Both the style and matter of it are below criticism ; it 
being in every respect one of the most bungling counterfeit 
ever issued from that great manufactory of falsehoods, which 
was carried on under the aVowed patronage oC the leading 
members of the Church, during the second, third, and fourth 
centuries.* Jablonski only wasted his erudition in exposii^ it f 
though Warburton, whose multifarious reading never gave him 
ioy of the tact or taste of a scholar, has employed all Us acute^ 
ness and all his virulence in its defence.4 

€16. The facility and rapidity, with which deifications were 
multiplied under the Macedonian and Roman empires, gave 
considerable credit to the system of Euhemerus ; and brought 
proportionate disgrace on religion in general. The many wcMth^ 
less tyrants, whom their own preposterous pride or the abject, 
servility of their subjects exalted into gods, would naturally be 
pleased to hear that the universally recognised objects of public 
worship had no better title to-the homage and devotion of man* 
kind than they themselves had ; and when an universal despot 
could enjoy the honors of a god, at the same time that conaci* 
ousness of his crimes prevented him from daring to enter a 
mystic temple, it is natural that be should prefer that system ot 
religion, which decorated him with its highest honors, to that 
which excluded him from its only solemn rites.' 

217. This system had also another great advantage: for as all 
persons acquainted with the mystic doctrines were strictly bound 
to secresy, they could not of course engage in any controvert 
en the subject; otherwise they might have appealed to the 
testiniony of the poets themselves, the great corrupters and 
disffuisers of their religion ; who, nevertheless, upon all great 
tmd solemn occasions, such as public adjurations and invocations, 
resort to its first principles, and introduce no fabulous or histo* 

' Pro libro adv. Jovinian. 
^ Hierooym. ibi<l. ChrysMtoin. de Saoeidot. 

' Prolegom. s. 16. It » alJuded to in the Apology of Atbenagpras, and theiefoie 
of the second century. 
^ Piv. Leg. vol. i« p. 213. ^ See Sueton. in Ner. 
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rical personages : not that they understood the mystic doctrines^ 
or meant to reveal them; but because they foilowed the 
ordinary practice of the earliest times ; which in matters of such 
solemn importance was too firmly established to be altered. 
When Agamemnon calls upon the gods to attest and confirm 
his treaty with Priam^ he gives a complete abstract of the old 
dementary system^ upon which the mystic was founded ; naming 
first the awful and venerable Father of all; then 
the Sun, who superintends and regulates the Uni«- 
vsrse, and lastly the subordinate diffusions of the 
great active Spirit, that pervade the waters, the 
earth, and- the regions under the earth.' The in* 
vocation of the Athenian women, who are introduced by Aris- 
tophanes celebrating the secret rites of Ceres and Proserpine, is 
to the same effect, only adapted to the more complicated and 
philosophical refinements of the mystic worship. First they 
call upon Jupiter, or the supreme alKruling Spirit; 
then opon the golden-lyred Apollo, or the Sun, 
the harmoniser and regulator of the world, the 
centre and instrument of his power; then upon 
Almighty Pallas, or the pure emanation of his 
wisdom; then upon Diana or nature, the many- 
named daughter of Latona or night; then upon 
Neptune, or the emanation of the pervading Spi- 
rit, that animates the waters; and lastly upon 
the Nymphs or subordinate generative. ministers 
of both sea and land/ Other invocations to the same 
purport are to be found in many of the choral odes both tragic 
and comic; though the order, in which the personifications are 
introduced is often varied, to prevent the mystic allusions from 
being too easily discernible. The principles of theology appear 
to have been kept equally pure from the superstructures of 
nytholc^ in the forms of judicial adjuration ; Draco having 
enacted that all solemn depositions should be under the sanction 
of Jupiter, Neptune, and Minerva;^ whilst in later times Ceres 
was joined to the two former instead of Minerva.^ 

218. The great Pantheic temples exhibited a similar pro- 
gression or graduation of personified attributes and emanations 
in the statues and symbols which decorated them. Many of 
these existed in various parts of the Macedonian and Roman 
empires ; but none are now so well known as that of Hierapolis, 

" II. r. 276, &c. ' * ©lo-juto^. 315, Ice. 

' Schol. Ven. in II. O. 36. ^ Demosthen. •«< Tf/Aoxpar. apad eund. 
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or the holy city in Syria^ concerning which we have' a parti* 
cuiar treatise falsely attributed to l^ucian. It was called the 
temple of the Syrian goddess A starts ; who was precisely the 
«ame as the Cybel^, or universal mother, of the Phrygians; 
whose attributes have been already explained, and may be found 
more regularly detailed in a speech of Mopsus in the Argo- 
nautics of Apollonius Rhodius.' ^' She was/' as Appian ob- 
serves, '^ by some called Juno, by others Venus, and by others 
held to be Nature, or the cause which produced the beginnings 
and seeds of things from Humidity ;"^ so that she comprehended 
in one personification both these goddesses ; who were accord- 
ingly sometimes blended in one symbolical figure by the very 
ancient Greek artists.' 

219. Her statue at Hierapolis was variously composed; so 
as to signify many attributes like those of the Ephesian" Dmna, 
Berecyntbian Mother, and others of the kind.^ It was placed 
in. the interior part of the temple, accessible only to priests of 
the higher order ; and near it was the statue of the correspond- 
ing male personification, called by the Greek writers Ju|>iter ; 
which was borne by bulls, as that of the goddess was by lions,' to 
signify that the active power or aetherial spirit is sustained by its 
own strength alone; while the passive or terrestrial requires 
the aid • of previous destruction. The minotaur and sphinx, 
before explamed, are only more compendious ways of represent- 
ing these composite symbols. 

220. Between them was a third figure with a golden dove on 
its bead) which the Syrians did not 'choose to explain, or call by 
any name; but which some supposed to be Bacchus^ others 



» 



' « Lib. i. 1098. 

^ Ol fxty A^go^iTnv, o{ ie 'Hgety, of it rag (»gX^P ''^^ (ririp/tx«tr» irettrtv t^ 6yfw Trnfm* 
a-Xova-av airutv xat ^ua-iv yofxi^ovaiy, de Bello Parth. Plutarch describes her in the 
same words, in Crasso, p. 271 y 

3 3o«yev A^ttfoy tuikovo't (Aaxtuvc;) A^poiirtis 'ftpes;. Paasan. lib. iii. p. 240. IV 
'H^y exftvot (Tuppnfoi) Ki>«p«y x»\ou<rt, Straboh. lib. v. p. 369. 

^ ^X'i i' Tt AVifvat}};, xm A^po^tni;, xai ZfXnvatqf, xat 'Peq;, x»i AprtfjuioSt )(0* 
Hsfjua-iogy %»i Moipiwv. Lucian. de D. S. 

' ' ajuc^w i^oyruf aWu mv fMV *Hp»fy \soirtg ^optovatVy h it r»t/gM9-tv i^i^«Tai, 

Lncian. de D. S. 

AioyTif fjuif ^jfova-if xai. rvfAVayov ty^ti^ xcn trt r^ lufakif irupyof opcc», oxoiqy 'PufV 
Avioi Ttoitoua-i. Lucian. de Syr. Dea. s. 16. 

Kai itira to fjuv rov- Aio; ■ ay»Xj(xa, if'^a-TavTtt i^^j *»t xtfaXny xeti slfxarax/u 
iifnr xfti f4,iy ovit sOtKwv aXXcv; Hxaa-ug, Lucian. deSyr. Dea. s. 31. 

It was therefore the same figure as that on the Phoenician medal with the bull's 
iiead on the chair; and which is repeated with slight variations on the silver coins 
of Alexander the Great, Seleucus I. Antiochus IV. &c. 
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Deucalion, and others Semiramis.' It must, therefore, have 
been an androgynous figure ; and most probably signified the 
first-begotten Love, or plastic emanation, which proceeded 
from both and was consubstantial with both ; whence he was 
called by the Persians, who seem to have adopted him from the 
Syrians, Mithras, signifying the Mediator.^ The doubt ex- 
pressed concerning the sex, proves that the body of the figure 
was covered^ as well as the features effeminate; and it is 
pecttlaady remarkable diat such a figure as this with a golden 
dm on its head should have been taken for Deucalion; of 
whom corresponding ideas must of course have been entertained : 
whence we are led to suspect that the fabulous histories of this 
personage are not derived, from any vague traditions of the 
universal deluge; but from some symbolical composition of 
the plastic symt upon the waters, which was signified so many 
yarious ways in the emblematical language of ancient art. The 
infant Perseus floating in an ark or box with his mother, is 
probably from a composition of the same kind; Isis and Horus 
being represented enclosed in this manner on the mystic or Isiac 
bands ;' and the ^Egyptians, as before observed, representing the 
Sun in a boat instead of a chariot ; from which boat being carried 
in procession upon men's shoulders, as it often appears in their 
sculptures, and being ornamented with symbols of Ammon taken 
from the ram, probably arose the fable of the Argonautic ex- 
pedition ; of which there is not a trace in the genuine parts of 
either of the Homeric poems.^ The Colchians indeed were 
supposed to be a* colony of Egyptians,' and it is possible that 
there might be so much truth in the story, as that a party of 
Greek pirates carried off a golden figure of the symbol of their 
god : but had it been an expedition of any splendor or impor- 
tance, it certainly would have been noticed in the repeated men- 
tion (hat is made of the heroes said to have been concerned in it. 
221. The supreme Tridde, thus represented at Hierapolis, 
assumed different forms and names in different mystic temples. 
luUat of Saniothrace it appeared in three celebrated statues of 
Scopas, called Venus, Pothos, and Phaethon/ or Nature, 



uuit rt ovvofxa tiiof avrw idcvro, aXX* ovii ycrcrto; avrov irift x»i nitog 
^yovo-i. tai fjuv ol fJHTf eg ^ovva-ov, aXXot ^i •; ^(vxetXiowa, o{ ii i; Xfjtxipa/buv ayov<rt. 
iWd. 8. 16. 

* Mio-ov i* a/A^iv Tor Midptfy siyar iio %at Mi9fnv TTepo-at tov fxterirwf 9lofAt$^ovai, 
Plutarch, de Is. et Osir. p. 369. 

^ U Chausse Mus. Ilom. vol. li. pi. 11 and 13. 

* The four lines in Odys». M. 69-72. are manifestly interpolated. 
' Herodot. lib. u$ c. 104. 6 PHn. lib. xxxiv. c. 4. 
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Attraction^ and Light;' and at Upsal in Sweden^ by three 
figures equally symbolical^ called Odin^ Freia, and Tbor ; th^ 
first of which comprehended the attributes of J upiter and MarSj 
the second those of Juno and Venus> and the third those ol 
Hercules and Bacchus, together with the thunder of Jupiter : 
for Thor, as mediator between heaven and earth, had the gene- 
ral command of the terrestrial atmosphere.^ Among thtf 
Chinese sects, which have retained or adopted the symbolical 
worship, a triple personification of one godhead is comprehended 
in the goddess Pussa, whom they represent sitting upon the 
lotus^ called, in that country, Lien, and with many arms, carrying 
different symbols, to signify the various operations of universal 
nature. A similar union of attributes was expressed in iIh 
Scandinavian goddess Tsa or Disa ; who in one of her per80< 
nifications appeared riding upon a ram accompanied with murie 
to signify, like Pan, the principle of universal harmony ; and, n 
another, upon a goat, with a quiver of arrows at her back, am 
ears of com in her hand, to signify her dominion over generation 
vegetation, and destruction.^ Even in the remote islands o 
the Pacific Ocean, which appear to have been peopled fitm 
the Malay shores, the supreme deities are God the Father, G6< 
the Son, and the Bird or Spirit; subordinate to whom ar 
an endless tribe of local deities and genii attending to evei; 
individual/ 

222. The ^Egyptians are said to have signified their divhi 
Triade by a simple triangle ;^ which sometimes appears upoi 
Greek monuments 'fi bat the most ancient form of this mor 
concise and comprehensive symlx^, appears to be that of the tbre 
lines, or three human legs springing from a central disk or circh 
which has been called a Trinacria, and supposed to allude t 
tlie island of Sicily ; but which is of Asiatic origin ; its earliei 
appearance being upon the very ancient coins of Aspendus^^i 
Pamphylia ; sometimes alone in the square incuse ; and sora< 



' Ilo0of, desire, ^ctfanr is an Homeric title of the Sun, signifying splendid i 
laminoas ; but afterwards personified by the mythologists into a son of Apollo. 

^ Mallet Hist, de Danemarc. Introd. c. vii. p. 115. Thor bore the club of He 
cules ; but like Bacchus he was the god of the seasons, and his chariot was dxai 
by goats. Ibid, et Oda Thrymi Edd. xxi« 01. Rudbeck. tab. z. fig. 28. 

3 01. Rudbeck. Atlant. vol. ii. p. 209 and 10. 

^ Missionaries' First Voyage, p.S4S. 

* ■ lixoa-Ttor ot»r, tijv /ixir off of og^a;, a^fvUy vnf it fieurify Bn\iu^, rnt it 6« 

Tityouoroty, a(txf oiy eyyoy^ %eu rot juuv Ori^iv, «S «^X*I^> *'*>* ^ ^'* *^ ^•J«X'^> *" 
'ftpov, w; airoTcXiar^k Plut. de Is. et Osir. p. S7S. 

6 Particularly on the coins of the Colonies of Magna Graecia. 
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times upon the body of the eagle or back of the lion.' The 
tripody however^ was more generally employed for this purpose ; 
iDd is found composed in an endless variety of ways^ according 
to the various attributes meant to be specifically expressed. 
On the coins of Menecratia in Phrygia it is represented be- 
tween two asterisks^ with a serpent wreathed round a battle-axe 
inserted into it^ as an accessary symbol signifying preservation 
and destruction.* In the ceremonial of worship^ the number 
tbree was employed with mystic solemnity ;' and in the emble- 
matical hands above alluded to, which seem to have been bonie 
upon the point of a staff or sceptre in the Isiac processions, the 
tbunib and two fore-fingers are held up to signify the three 
primary and general personifications, while the peculiar attributes 
of each are indicated by the various accessary symbols. 

283. A bird was probably chosen for the emblem of the third 
person to signify incubation, by which was figuratively expressed 
the fructification of inert matter, caused by the vital spirit moving 
upon the waters. When represented under a human form, and 
without the emblem, it has generally wings, as in the figures of 
Mithras ; and, in some instances, the priapic cap or .d^jptian 
outre upon its head, with the hook or attractor in one hand, and 
the winnow or separator in the other .^ The dove would ua- 
turalty be selected in the East in preference to every other spe- 
cies of bird, on account of its domestic familiarity with man ; 
it usually lodging under the same roof with him, and being em- 

goyed as his messenger from one remote place to another, 
irda of this kind were also remarkable for the care of their 
offspring, and for a sort of conjugal attachment and fidelity to 
each other; as likewise for the peculiar fervency of their 
sexual desires ; whence they were sacred to Venus, and em- 
blems of love.* On the same account they were said by the 
poets to carry ambrosia from the ocean to Jupiter :° for, being 
the symbols of love or attraction, they were the symbols of that 
power, which bore the finer exhalations, the immortal and 



' See Mas. Hunter, tab. vii. No. 15. 

A similar old coin with the symbol on the back of a lion is in the cabinet of 
Mr. Knight. 

* Brass coin in the cabinet of Mr. Knight. 

^ Df«( wmf myto'Ttiof vmv Bum -^i^^fxtBa tw afAfAto toutw. Aristot. de Ccel. lib. i. 
€. 1. 4> See Phoenician coins of Melita. 

' £Iian. de Animal, lib. iii. c. xliv. and v. and lib. iv. c. ii. 

^ Odyss. M. 69-72. Athens. Beipnos. lib. xi. p. 491. The lines of the Odyssey 
*^i as before observed, interpolated : but nevertheless they are sufficiently ancient 
^ serre the purpose^ for which they are here quoted. Allegories so refined were 
^Itaown in the Homeric times, at least to the Greeks. 
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rites of devotion he thought proper, provided he did notfabf 
contrary to the peace and order of society, or in open violatioi 
of the established forms of worship. This consecration, bow 
ever, was not properly deification, but what the Roman Catbolii 
Church stiii practises under the title of canonisation ; che objac 
of it having been considered, according to the modem ae 
ceptation of the words, rather as a saint than a god ; where 
fore a deified or canonised Roman emperor was not callai 
Deus, but Divus; a -title which the early Christians equall] 
bestowed on the canonised champions cf their faith. 

2£6. Among the rites and customs of the temple at Hkra 
polis, that of the priests castrating themselves, and assuming th 
manuers and attire of women, is one of the most unaccountebk 
The legendary tale of Combabus adduced by the author of tb 
treatise ascribed to Lucian, certainly does not give a true ex 
planation of it; but was probably invented, like others of th 
kind, to conceal rather than develope : for the same custon 
prevailed in Phrygia among the priests of Cy bel^ and Attis, wh 
had no such story to account for it. Perhaps it might fasvi 
arisen from a notion of making themselves emblems of th 
Deity by acquiring an androgynous appearance ; and perbapi 
as Phurnutus conjectures, from some allegorical fiction, sad 
as those of the castration of Heaven by Time, of Time -b; 
Jupiter,^ &c. It is possible, likewise, that they might havi 
thought a deprivation of virility an incentive to that spiritus 
enthusiasm, to which women were observed to be more liaU 
than men ; and to which all sensual indulgence, particularly tha 
of the sexes, was held to be peculiarly adverse : whence stric 
abstinence from the pleasures of both the bed and table was re 
quired preparatory to the performance of several religious rites 
tnough all abstinence was contrary to the general festive characte 
of the Greek worship. The Pythian priestesses in particula 
fasted very rigidly before they mounted the tripod, from whici 
their predictions were uttered; and both they and the Sibyl 
were always virgins ; such alone being qualified for the sacra 
office of transmitting divine inspiration. The ancient Germai 
prophetesses, too, who exercised such unlimited control over 
people that would submit to no human authority, were equall 
virgins consecrated to the Deity, like the Roman Vestdls ; c 
chosen from the rest of the species by some manifest signs c 
his predilection.^ Perpetual virginity was also the attribute c 



De Nat. Deor. c. Vu p. 147. ^ See Tacit, de M. G. 
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aaoj of die ancient goddesses ; and, what may seem extraor- 
dinaryy of some who bad proved themseWes prolific. Minerva, 
though pre-eminently distmguished by the title of the virgin/ is 
Said to have had children by the Sun, called Corybatites ; who 
appear to have been a kind of priests of that god, canonised for 
tneir knowledge ; and, therefore, fabled to have been his children 
b^ DiviDO Wisdom.* Diana^ who was equally famed for her 
Inrginal purity, has the title of mother in an ancient inscription ;' 
and Jnoo is said to have renewed her virginity every year, by 
baAing in a certain fountain in the Peloponnesus, the reason of 
which wad explained in the Argive mysteries ;^ in which the 
initiated were probably informed that this was an ancient figu- 
rative mode of signifying the fertilising quality of those waters, 
which renewed and reintegrated annually the productive powers 
of the earth. This figurative or mystic renovation of virginity 
teems to be signified in the Orphic hymns by the epithet 
UOATUAPBENOS ;' which, though applied to a male perso- 
aification, may equally signify the complete restoration of the 
prooreative organs of the universe after each periodical effort of 
aatures. 

£27* UpoD this principle, the placing figures upon some 
lands of fish appears to have been an ancient mode of con- 
secration' and apodieosis, to veil which under the usual covering 
of fftUe, die tales of Anon, Taras, &c. were probably invented. 
Fish were the natural emblems of the productive power of the 
waters ; they being more prolific than any other class of animals, 
•r eten vegetables, that we know. The species consecrated to 
the Syfian goddess seems to have been the Scarus, celebrated 
for ita tameness^. and Ijibricity ; in ^^vhich last it held the same 
nnk among fish, as the goat did among auadrupeds.7 Sacred 
eds were kept in the fountain of Arediusa r but the dolphin was 
the common symbol of the Greeks, as the thunny was of the 
Phoenicians ; both being gregarious fish, and remarkable for in- 
Mligence and sagacity;^ and therefore probably signifying 



' TSmfitmf^ y«of «fv fv r^ ax^eiroXMy lia^Bviw A^nwc* Schol. in Demosth. OraU in 
Andiot. 

^ Strabon. lib. x. p. 72S. 

' Grater. Thesaur. xli. 6. 

^ MtrttvBa nfy*Hpflnr f»^iv Apy»oi lutra trig XwfAWii rafitm ymvOai* oi^ro; fxtv Iff 
*fi0'(y m TtHumSt ^ ayov<ri ri/ *Hpa, Xoyo; rm enro^vm lO'rfy. Fausan. lib. ii. c. 
xuviii, 

' Hvmn. li. ^ Xenophon. Anab. 

' ^lian. de Animal* lib. i. c. ii. ^ Plutarch, de Solert. Anim. p. 076. 

' JE\wD, de Animal, lib. i. c. xviii. Plutarch, de Solert. Animal, p. 979. 
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other attributes . cooibined with the generative. The thmiiif i» 
also the symbol upon all the very ancient sold coins struck 
by the Greeks, in which it almost invariably serves as the base 
or substratum for some other symbolical figure to rest dpon ;* 
water being the general means, by which all the other powers of 
nature act. 

£28. The remarkable concurrence of the allegories, symbols, 
and titles of ancient mythology in favor of the mystic system of 
emanations, is alone sufficient to prove thb falsity of the hypo- 
theses founded upon £uhemerus's narrative ; and the accurate 
and extensive researches of modern travellers into the ancient 
religions and traditions of the East, prove that the narrative it- 
iielf was entirely fiction ; no trace of such an island as Panchaea, 
or of apy of the historical records or memorials which he pre* 
tended to have met with there, being now to be found. On the 
contrary, the extreme antiquity and universal reception of the 
system of emanations, over all those vast countries which lie 
between the Arqtic and Pacific oceans, has been fully and 
clearly demonstrated. According to the Hindoos, with whose 
modification of it we are best acquainted, the supreme ineffable 
God, called Brame, or the great one, first produced Brama the 
creator, who is represented with four heads corresponding with 
the four elements ; and from whom proceeded Vishnoo the pre- 
server and Shiven the destroyer ; who is also the regenerator : 
for, according to the In'dian philosophy, nothing is destroyed or 
. annihilated, but only transmuted ; so that the destruction of one 
thing is still the generation of another. Hence Shiven, while 
he rides upon an eagle, the symbol of the destroying attribute, 
has the lingam, the more explicit symbol of generation, always 
consecrated in his temples. These three deities were still only 
6ne in essence ; and were anciently worshipped collectively un- 
der the title of Trimourti ; though the followers of the two lat- 
ter now constitute two opposite and hostile sects ; which, never- 
theless, join on some occasions in the worship of the universal 
Triade.* 

229. This triform division of the personified attributes or 



' Six are in the cabinet of Mr. Knight, in which it is respectively placed under 
iht triton of Corcyra, the lion of Cyucus, the goat of JEgis, the ram of Claaoroens, 
the bull of Samos, and the gryphon of Teios. For the form and aise of these coins 
aee M us. Hunt. tab. 66. fig. 1 . They are probably the Homeric talents stamped, 
and may be consideied as the4irst money. 

^ Maurice's Indian Antiquities, vol. iv. ad fin. 
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modes of action of one first cause, seems to have been the first 
departure from simple theism, and the foundation of religious 
mythology in every part of the earth. To trace its origin to pa- 
triarchal traditions, or seek for it in the philosophy of any parti* 
colar people, will only lead to frivolous conjecture, or to fraud 
and forgery ; which have been abundantly employed upon this 
subject : nor has repeated detection and exposure either damped 
the ardor or abashed the efiVontery of those, who still find tbem 
convenient to support their theories and opinions/ Its real 
source is in the human mind itself; whose feeble and inadequate 
attempts to form an idea of one universal first cause would na- 
turally end in generalising and classing the particular ideas de- 
rived from the senses, and thus forming distinct, though indefi- 
nite notions of certain attributes or modes of action ; of which 
tbe generic divisions are universally three ; such as goodness, 
wisdom, and power; creation, preservation, and destruction; 
potential, instrumental, and efficient, &c. &c. Hence almost 
efery nation of the world, that has deviated from the rude sim- 
plicity of primitive Theism, has had its Trinity in Unity ; which, 
when not limited and ascertained by divine revelation, branched 
out, by the natural subdivision of collective and indefinite ideas, 
into the endless and intricate personifications of particular sub- 
ordinate attributes, which have afforded such abundant materials 
for the elegant fictions both of poetry an^jl art. 

230. The similitude of these dlegorical and symbolical fictions 
with each other, in every part of the world, is no proof of their 
having been derived, any more than the primitive notions which 
they signify, from any one particular people ; for as the organs 
of sense and the principles of intellect are the same in all mankind, 
they would alhiaturally form similarideasfromsimilar objects ; and 
employ similar signs to express them, so long as natural and not 
conventional signs were used. Wolves, lions, and panthers, are 
equally beasts of prey in all countries ; and would naturally be 
employed as symbols of destruction, wherever they were known : 
nor would the bull and cow be less obvious emblems of crea- 
tive force and nutrition ; when it was found that the one might 
be employed in tilling the earth, and the other in constantly sung 
plyiog the most salubrious and nutritious of food. The charif^ 
teristic qualities of the egg, the serpent, the goat, Sec. are no less 



'See Sibylline verses, oracles, &c. forged by the Aleiandriati Jews and Platonic 
^J^tians, but quoted as authentic by Mr. Bryant, on Ancient Mythology ; and 
^* Maurice's Indian Antiq. toI. ir. 
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obvious ; and as observation vvould naturally become mor^ ex* 
tensive, as intellect became more active, new ayB>boU would 
everywhere be adopted, and new combinations of them be inr 
vented in proportion as they were wanted. 

231. The only certain proof of plagiary or borrowing is wbef 9 
the animal or vegetable productions of one climate are employeil 
as symbols by the inhabitants of another ; as the lion is in TiM } 
and as the lotus and hooded snake were in ^gypt ; which make 
it probable that the religious symbols of both those countriea 
came originally from the Hindoos. As commercial communi- 
cations, however, became more free and intimate, particular sym* 
bols might have been adopted from one people by another 
without any common origin or even connexion of general prinr 
ciples; though, between ^gypt and Hindostan the general 
similarity is too great in points remote frooi common usage, to 
bave been spontaneous or accidental. One of the moat reroiurk»f 
ble is the hereditary division into casts derived from the metetaor* 
psychosis ; which was a fundamental article of faith with both ; 
as also with the ancient Gauls, Britons, and many othernatioiM* 
The Hindoo casts rank according to the number of traqsmigra* 
tions which the soul is supposed to have undeigone, and itacoa^ 
sequent proximity to, or distance from re-absorption into the 
divine essence, or intellectual abyss, from which it sprang : and 
in no instance in the history of man, has the eraft of imposture, 
or the insolence of usurpation, placed one class of human bemgs 
so far above another, as the sacred Bramins, whose souls are 
approaching to a re-union with their source, are above the 
wretched outca3t8, who are without any rank in the hierarchy ; 
and are therefore supposed to have all the long, humiliating^ 
and painful transmigrations yet before them* Should the mosi 
xespectable and opulent of these degraded mortals happea to 
touch the poorest, and, in other respects, most worthless persoD 
of exalted religious rank, the offence, in some of the Hindpa 
governments, would be punished with death : even.to let his sha-^ 
dow reach him, is to defile and insult him ; and as the respective 
distinctions are in both hereditary, the soul being supposed to 
^cend into one class for punishment and ascend into the othea 
4p reward, the misery of degradation is without hope even ill 
posterity ; the wretched parents having nothing to bequeath tA 
their unfortunate offspring that is not tainted with everlasting 
infamy and humiliation. Loss of cast is therefore the most 
dreadful punishment that a Hindoo can suffer ; as it affects both 
his body and his soul, extends beyond the grave, and reduces^ 
both him and his posterity for ever to a situation below that of 
a brute. 
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232. Had this powerful engine of influence been employed in 
fator of pure morality and efficient virtue, the Hindoos might 
htfb been the most virtuous and happy of the human race ; but 
the ambition of a hierarchy has, as usual, employed it to serve 
its own particular interests, instead of those of die community 
i& general : whence to taste of the flesh of a cow, or be placed 
niSi certain ceremonies upon the back of a bull, though unwillingf- 
I; and by constraint, are crimes by which the most virtuous of 
men is irrevocably subjected to it, while the worst excesses of 
cruelty^ fraud, perjury, and peculation leave no stains nor pol- 
IsUons whatsoever. The future rewards, also, held out by their 
religion, are not to any social or practical virtues, but to severe 
penances, operose ceremonies, and above all to profuse donation^ 
to the priesthood. The Bramins have even gone so far as to 
sell future happiness by retail ; and to publish a tarifi^ of the! 
different prices, at which certain periods of residence in their 
paradise, or regions of bliss, are to be obtained between the dif- 
ferent transmigrations of the soul.' The Hindoos are of course 
it'fiiithless and fraudulent, though in general a mild and subdiis- 
nve race : for the sattit system which represses active virtue, re- 
preMes aspiring hope ; and by fixing each individual immovably 
m his station, renders him almost as much a machine as the im- 
plement which he employs. Hence, like the ancient Egyptians, 
tbey have been enrinentty successful in all works of art, that 
require only methodical labor and manual dexterity, but have 
sever produced any thing in painting, sculpture or architecture 
that discovers the smallest trace or symptom of those powersr of 
&e mind, which we call taste and genius ; and of which the most 
early and imperfect works of the Giieeks always show some dawn- 
ing. Should the pious labors of our missionaries succeed in dif- 
fimng among them a more pure and more moral, but less uni- 
form and lesa energetic system of religion, they nk^ improve 
and exalt the charactcfrs of individual men ^ but they will for ever 
destroy the repose and tranquillity of the mass. The lights of 
European literature and philosophy will break in with the lights^ 
of Ae goirpel ; the spirit of controversy will accompany the spi- 
rit of devotion ; and it will soon be found that men, whb have- 
learned to think themselves equal in the sight of God, will assert 
their eqoality in the estimation of men. It requires therefore 
mrspirift^ of- fte/fbtdy, nor even any extraordinary degree of poli>- 
tieal sfl^aci^, to fix the date of the fall of European domination* 
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in ihe east rrom the prevalence of European religion. 

233. From the specimens that have appeared in Europeat 

guages^ the poetry of the Hindoos seems to be in the same 

as their art ; and to consist of gigantic, gloomy, and op< 

fictionsf destitute of all those graces which distinguish the 

gious and poetical fables of the Greeks. Neverdielesa 

structure of their mythol<^ is full as favorable to both ; I 

equally abundant and more systematic in its emanations and 

sonifications. After the supreme Triade, they suppose ai 

mense host of inferior spirits to have been produced ; pai 

' whom afterwards rebelling under their chiefs Moisasoor 

Rhaabon, the material world was prepared for their prison 

place of purgation ; in which they were to pass through ei( 

nine transmigrations prior to their restoration. During this 

they were exposed to the machinations of their former leac 

who endeavour to make them violate the laws of the Omr 

tent^ and thus relapse into hopeless perdition, or lose their ' 

and have all the tedious and painful transmigrations air 

''• past to go through again ; to prevent which, their more dti 

. ! I . bretliren. the emanations that remained faithful to the Omi 

: i.:- tent, were allowed to comfort, cherish, and assist them in i 

O passage ; and that all might have equal opportunities of rede 

^ mg themselves, the divine personages of the great Triade ha 

different times become incarnate in different forms, and in d 

rent countries, to the inhabitants of which they had given d 

rent laws and instructions suitable to their respective clin 

and circumstances; so that each religion may be good witi 

being exclusively so ; the goodness of the deity naturally all 

ing many roads to the same end. 

£34. These incarnations, which form the principal subject 
sculpture in all the temples of India, Tibet, Tartary,and Ct 
are above all others calculated to call forth the ideal perfect 
of the art, by expanding and exalting the imagination of the 
tist, and exciting his ambition to surpass the simple imitatioi 
orctinary forms in order to produce a model of excellence wo 
to be the corporeal habitation of the Deity : but this, no na 
ctf the East, nor indeed of the Earth, except the Greeks 
those who copied them, ever attempted. Let the precious wn 
and fragments, therefore, of the art and genius of that wonde 
people be collected with care and preserved with reverence 
examples of what man is capable of under peculiar circi 
stances ; which, as they have never occurred but once^ may ni 
occur again ! 
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in ihe east froin the prevalence of European religion. 

233. From the specimens that have appeared in European lan- 
guages, fbe poetry of the Hindoos seems to be in the same style 
as their art ; and to consist of gigantic, gloomy, and operose 
fictionsf destitute of all those graces which distinguish the reli- 
gious and poetical fables of the Greeks. Neverdieless the 
structure of their mythology is full as favorable to both ; being 
equally abundant and more systematic in its emanations and per- 
sonifications. After the supreme Triade, tliey suppose an im- 
mense host of inferior spirits to have been produced ; part of 
whom afterwards rebelling under their chiefs Moisasoor and 
Rhaabon, the materia) world was prepared for their prison and 
place of purgation ; in which they were to pass through eighty- 
nine transmigrations prior to their restoration. During this time 
they were exposed to the machinations of their former leaders ; 
who endeavour to make them violate the laws of the Omiiipo- 
tent, and thus relapse into hopeless perdition, or lose their cast, 
and have all the tedious and painful transmigrations already 
past to go through again ; to prevent which, their more dutiful 
bretliren^ the emanations that remained faithful to the Omnipo- 
tent, were allowed to comfort, cherish, and assist them in their 
passage ; and that all might have equal opportunities of redeem- 
ing themselves, the divine personages of the great Triade had at 
diiferent times become incarnate in different forms, and in diffe- 
rent countries, to the inhabitants of which they had given diffe- 
rent laws and instructions suitable to their respective climates 
and circumstances 4 so that each religion may be good without 
being exclusively so ; the goodness of the deity naturally allow- 
ing many roads to the same end. 

£34. These incarnations, which form the principal subjects of 
sculpture in all the temples of India, Tibet^ Tartary,and China, 
are above all others calculated to call forth the ideal perfections 
of the art, by expanding and exalting the imagination of the ar- 
tist, and exciting his ambition to surpass the simple imitation of 
ordinary forms in order to produce a model of excellence worthy 
to be the corporeal habitatum of the Deity : but this, no nation 
Q^4he East, nor indeed of the Earth, except the Greeks and 
those who copied them, ever attempted. Let the precious wrecks 
and fragments, therefore, of the art and genius of that wonderful 
people be collected with care and preserved with reverence, as 
examples of what man is capable of under peculiar circui&f 
stances ; which, as they have never occurred but once^ may never 
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Is the Nightingale the Herald of Dajf^ as well as th^ 

Messenger of Spring f 

Sophocles illustrated; Sappho^ Simonides^ and Suidao corrected.^ 



jLuat the Nightingale is the Messenger of Spring, ioa fact^ 
which may be considered as sufficiently proved by the testimony 
of the Author of the Histoire des Oiseaux, who terms it '^ the 
leader of the vernal chorus^'^ by the authority of Homer Od..T. 
^18.^ and of Soph* EL 147. 

oXA* lal y ot ^ovitvcr* apotpev fpivus, 

Hermann has here the following sensible Note :— 

*' Hsesitant Interprr. et Critici in w., Aio$ ayYekt^, Verts' 
nunciam lusciniam ab' Horn, et Sappbone dici, SehoK vetus ad« 
notavit. Eoque* sane etiam hie respicitur, nulla tameir vefis men- 
tione facta^ quianotum est omnibus^ quo tempore caoatluseioia. 
Quas quum Aii$ ofyyeAo^ dicitur, hoc quoque ex Horn, sennone 
depromptum est^ne^ue aliud qnidquam sigvifioat, ^am nuncidW 
abJovemissam. Sic U. B. 94. ''0(r(ra, Jiog iy^/shHr (SdboL 
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IK ^ov eam^iftrar dyy§\os it, if 0ffi« xXp&jy^ ^ «i^} cnrovXov Xf^ 
ymiiLeXXii) et Somnium, B.^6. Apud Eur. Ion. 1.58. Aquila 
^tos xijfu^. Praeconefap. Horn. I]. A. d34.9quum Jio^oyytAo* 
^ xoi ay$p«oy vocantur^ praeses et rector concionum Juppiter 
respici videtur.^' Pseudo-Did. : *Avi^m xf^fvues, a^m Ha\ itm 
(in Scbol. Veo. desiderantur hsec verba,) ia-uXov yap xa) itm ri 
yiws rmv xvifwuM. ^Ep^M^ yitf ff^^ytis Ucivip6a(f, rg Kixgotni 
^etrpl, irxp c*iy (vaiSa Scbol. Yen.) oyoftori iiC^pux«, of' oS rt 

(flturou pro r. A. exhibet Scbol. Yen.) ayyikKowrir ^ ori mri 
•fi^ixov eWh, ivTos ayyiXov Aios, Scbol. Yen. aUnv, og ayyeXog A. 

It may he remarked too tbat Jio; in such passages denotes 

^XceUence or sanctify* Eustath. 757, 52. 'Jotsov Si »$, al aai 

^Bp) TOfi l^mKov iyxefa\9u iSi)\wdi} rei ^iivrotf Sim»s Jio^ iyxi^mkng 

^v Kara na»<roLviav, xaAXidr^y ri fipwfuf hrout Xjwf xoi) rei wapi rtp 

-fiatfjuxep sS fipTVf/^ivx tpla rou lyxff«\oti ; 1681, SS. Teu, Kpctrapd 

^mpenwvm Aii$ f/isyaAoio TrEvJff-tfijy' tovt^ti fiounXilg Awywiig xai 

<SuTpe^ilg : 96^^ 37. To St, ^^2; iraVf ^''^i'^ afopfj^fiv ri^a wkayw 

^^» TO 4M)yffy^ fiaciXixws theu tov "Exroga, si xa) f^i) vMyfutriMg, 

co^ xaX^Hpag Ttx^fji^cu : 18, 30. Kai roJyuy oT; /xgy to s^fyi^ xal 

iSotO'iAixoy axpeoi htiirpsttv, (pi wa\uio)) Ix Aio$ rovroug hwolwv xarA" 

^ffiv TO yiifos : 600, 3* S^iMiwrai Se Zri xa) i rou AAg ^n-eoy, ci^ 

qIa Ti Tiux9Sf Ifroi %rAoy, uroxstrai elyoi' S«o ^(r«y,4 St, virooya ^ySSo'a 

'^'o;^ Tffvp^faiv f i; vihM\fAf impfta'imo : 948, 49- 'EXfyiro 8i ^40-1 

Meu Aiis ^iXoamSf to ilovTixoy xapvov, xa) 'i7p«xX««rixoy ixoXairo. 

In tbe same way 8fo; is used in the Old Testament to denote 

excellence, height, sanctity, etc. Ps. 35, 5. %i9 Bsov, 79i 1 1 • rets 

xUpwg Tov 6eo5, Gen. 35, 5. fi^$ Bao», b. e. ikfaari»aK5> Pind. 

N. 9, 64. ly toufMv'mcTi ^o^is, Scbol. [Mndorois. These and 

many other passages are givea in BieFs TAes., to which the 

reader, if he wishes for further information, can have vecourse. 

But 1 fiad the wocd Aih has eves another significalioo : Eustatb^K 

96^ 63. 'H^i) S* AupQTepmf ixcro eAHpa xeA: Atig otiy^t ^ scritt 

ij^w xaxoL Tov( va^uiovg, SchoL Yen. : '£y rotX!^^ ri i^^os t^^ 

fiovii i<nifiiOun» ti$ &roy j[^i^* 4id; y»p efAy»$ >iygi Toy odpawv to Ss 

pkir^turrw ^ahfut oufct^og hm xai y^« The. most probable inter* 

pretation is the one given by HesyebiuSi: Aiog oAyo^ riii %Af$a$. 

To^ ^cof, Toy aWiga. Compare these other Glosses of Hesycbius-: 

"/Ira; 6 jfdoAftof ro5 A^ig^dg iurrgaani. 'E^Murt^oinwcit IXaa»^Miii» 

mg al Pforrai, ixsi Soxei Sx}HM> tov Aii^ ^ jSaoyT^ ely^.. Now Hvir 

nQt ijDprak9}>lQ that 4^0^ ayyahjug as applied to the Nightingale 

by Sophocles may mean the Herald €j Day, (and this is one 

of tbe interpretations given by bis Scholiast ana by SutdaS)) partir 
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cttlarly as the Tragedian is an acknowledged imitator of Hoiiier«p 
But whether this interpretation be received, or the one proposecA 
bj Hermann^ no sober critic will be disposed to dispute the au-* 
thenticity of the words Jio$ ayycAo^, especially as Sappho calls 
the same bird ^po$ iyy^^^U ^^^^ Simonides thus characterises the 
swallow, and in another Fragment assigns to the Nightingale the 
epithet tiapiv^. And yet we have one ingenious critic in our 
eye^ who is still unwilling to admit their authenticity. If^ how- 
ever, any alteration is necessary, the one proposed by Jacobs 
Spec. Emendd. in Auctt, vetU turn Gr, turn Lat. p. 14. does 
the least possible violence to the text: — ^^Jovisnuncia vocaban- 
tur eas aves, quarum e volatu auguria captari solebant. Ita 
columba Dodonaea vaticinans, ap. Cic. de LL. 1 • Hiunciafulva 
Jovis miranda visa figura. Cycnus in Eur. lone 168. ^vji¥o^ 
xrigu^. Luscinia vero, quantum ego scio, in reaogurali nullas 
partes demandatae erant. Hoc me adducit, ut Sophoclem scrip- 
sisse putem^^Opyi^ itrvKofJi^w ntag^ AyyiXog. Quod e SchoL non 
mediocriter firmari potest: — Jio$ otyyiXog, iri to iap CTifuihai, 
*'OfiripQ$ (Od. T. 519) '^i 8' ?rf Uavlapiw xovpvj x^^^^ iafidv 
KaXoy oiliviinvyiapog vio¥ lorajxlvoio. — JS'airfeo* ^Hpog ayyiXog, ipa^ 
^foovog cafioov. Ita columba 6ipiOs xui %f fjxaro^ iyynXol ttWwy ut 
Myro ait in Anal. vett. Poett. p. 208. ; et sic illud Publii Syri, 
Avis exul hyemis, titulus tepidi temporis, de hirundine intelli- 
gendum est, quse ver nunciat.'^ But it should be recollected 
^at, if the Tragedian had said stetpos AyyeAof, the words would 
carry along with them their own explanation, and the Schol. 
would have had no occasion to illustrate them so fully. 

The Scholia on the passage in Sophocles are these : — Jio$ hi 
iyyeXos, ori to ioig ay^fuahsu '^Of^yipos (Od. 1. c.) '11$ 8* ort Tlay^" 
pEOV xovpri %Xo0pi2t^ aijSaSv KaAov aff/8}}0'iy, ioipo$ veov lo-TAjxeyoio. *H 
Sri T^y vifi^gav <niiiahei. *H ori rii kavrrig ayyi><ksi xaxoi, xou r^y 
* Trapaigv^OiOvpt^iwiV (vegidp. Brunck.) uyYeXiav, xa) to vaSos. *H 
SyyBXov eliriVf oToy ripas, xa) to trap* otirou (atmii$ Br.) Ytyvifji^ov 
sli TepaoTilav (jipoiTeluv Br.) t^^ ^wntos, KeA Suic^m' ^Hpo$ ay^ 
VffXo^y l[Lip6^oovos aviSdv. Alter Schol. : "Htoi cnjjxa/youo'a to iap, 
ovep for) TOW Aiog, ij ^%ijt**^> 4 aTW^of^ewj, ijris aet djijysi Toy "/Tyy. 
Triclin. : Jio$ ayytAo^, ^yotiy 4 aijSooy, hot to Toy nr' aur^ yivopi^evof 
SXeoy Tou ^10$ icSifriv UTroStixyufiy % futprvgilv aurov ^iXavigtairov. ^H 
oTt h' etMis 6 Znt$ TO iag kpfivjVivu. ^H diot to ev tagi xetTagYe(rtai 
riig cp^$, hs ret AiulfTM iyivero, ^ti^ iorly ^ eopT^ tou Jio^. Suid. : 
*Aiifi(iv xa) arfiovs* oog Sotirfi xard MiTuAijya/ou^.' — Ka) avkg* *A>X 



« " H. 1. proculdubio siclcg. etintegritatisua&restituendus est: *A)jW»' 
ica2 hjBis, A^Sow. Vocem enim i-ri^w, quae in omnibus Edd. dcsideratur, ad 
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ifii y i oToyoWo-' if apt fphaSf a "Irw aiiv, "hw y SXo^gnai 
•fVi; aru(o/Mva Jm$ oEyyiXo^.— 'Jii; Sff iyytKof ^ icffidoVy Sri [adde^ 
to] ixp (nfifuaivti, ^ 2ri r^y tnUfav. Ka) OfMipos' XXoop/ts Affim* 
*H 2n Tu ieanris ayyiXkii xaxoL, xeu r^v ApuAAovftffysjy iiyytXlaf xoH 
TO vojo^. ^H ayyeXo^y olov ripa;^ to ir«^' avr^f ynfofuvof f 1; ri^a- 
TiMOf Tij^ ^6a'toog. Ka) Sair^* ^Hgo$ otyytXos, ^jxtpo^owo^ cajj6oov» 
*Aifm $f ois^oyo^y oriOTcAXfi. Etym. M. : ^^cpj); ayfimr awh rw 
^futxQ^f ^ Sim ty tftfgi fahtrm, St§ fravra ra y(\»pa* 0\ li^ 
T])y ^\npoi$ 4^fteyi]y. Kgilrrof Sf to vpaJToy* TOiatnijy ya^ t^f 
TRpcoo*iy ^ffi. Aft) Z'lfteoyiSi}^* EJt ayfiiyB$ mkuKooriXoi, ;^X»pau- 
XWf, EiapimL ** Fortasse scr. xXagij^ ex Od. T. (518.) Cum 
ri y(\»pa repetendum e praeced. ^alvtrai, aut absque articulo 
leg. in w. x^'9 subaudito verbo substantivo. Cum omnia sunt 
wruCfl." Sylb. *' Etym, M. Ms. Dorv. XXwpftg—^ hi (pro ol 
)e)— olxxoi (pro x^tiTToy) — rp^ti. JS'i/xooyiSi};/' Gaisford ad Simonid. 
Fr. 158. Pseudo-Did^ ad Od. T. 1. c. : Xknpjt^' ^oi ey x^poi; 
hiTflfiowra, ^ ofta roi^ xX»^f$ ^tfiyofMyi)* loepo; v«p ^yfTai. ^H 
^ ri X^fttt; xa) ff-fli^ ^i/xoDy/Si}y^ (1. JSiftaiy/op) B« y^F^^*^^ ^ 
yoiTM aS anjSoyf^ Eustath, 710. Bas.: XXmpitg Be aifieiv, ^ co; fo 
X^Mpoi^ f flto'i harplpovira, ^ w^ of/toi toi^ X^P^*^ f ouyofttyii. "Eapog 
yip fahireu. ^H ha ro xt^V^* ^'^ ^^^' '^^ ff'«p« SffMovtivi 
^Aeepaeup^fyf; al ai]8^yf^ XiyoyT«i. 

%in. M. : 'AifiAa* coS^y xo) yXaMro-ZStf. 0{ ts, x'XiSt^y^e. '' Er- 
rorem hie subesse, recte monet Verb, ad Anton. L. 11. p. 8iO.'^ 
Bekker. But I do not doubt the authenticity of the word x'^^ 
Uifo. Among the innumerable dialects of Greece^ it is not 
impossible, or even improbable, that the word, used by one 
people to denote a Nightingale, might in the language of another 
signify a Swallow ; and I leave the ingenuity of the reader to 
determine whether Sappho has so used the word, in the Frag- 
ment, ^Hpos iyyt}^, vjfMgo^m' eojlioi. Certainly Simonides ap. 
Schol. Aristoph. Av. 1410. has : 

''Ayy€)ii xkfjra iapo$ aiviBfMU, xvavia ;^sAiSoi. 
Publius Syrus also says of the Swallow, Avis exul h/emis, titu- 
lus tepidi temporis^ 

This Fragment of Sappho forms the 73d. in the collection of 
Dr. Blomfield (Mus. Crit Cant. 1, 28.) and occurs in Volger's 



sensum h. 1. supplendum necessariam esse manifesto patet VV. Kwrk- 
MtrvXi|Mi(oiis esse nothas et waptufitfi^jifA^s non dubito, quoniam a sensu 
h. 1. omnino aliens; sunt/' Kust. The sense and the integrity of the 
passage will be sufficiently obvious, if you read it thus: 'ArfiiufKoihiSif^ 
^vsy Kark MiTvKnvaiovSf &s 2air0c6 : i. e. in the verse, ''Hpos &rYOs.\ liup6^tw*. 
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collection p, 118. It is remarkable that both are silent aboufc 
the lections of Suidas^ ^^fi^tnv^ — eajUi^ and that the corrections 
of Bentley (in Walpole's Specimens of Scarce Translations of 
the 17th Century p. 87.) ^Hfoq ciyyiX', liugofwv iafiol, noticed 
by me in the British Critic^ Nov. 1813. p. 489* have escaped 
the memory or the notice of Dr, Bl« If any critic is inclined 
to refer the word iifioi to the Swallow^ be must of course read 
i^upi^ow, t)iei nuntie, as l[Mpifm* is an epithet altogether ioap» 
plicable to birdsi of which the Comedian has contemptuously 
saidy Bcerp. 93. x^K&wm f&ou<re»a. Eustath. 1914, 29* But, even 
if we consider &i}Soi to refer to the Nightingale, I have a douUe 
reason for preferring fifMgifm\ 1. because it was more natural 
for the Poet, who had characterised this bird as the harbinger 
of spring, to complete the description by speaking of it as the 
nerald y^day, 2. because there is a lexicographical objection to 
the structure of the word i[Mpi^m\ the use of which can scarcely 
be allowed to a poetess at once so chaste and so ancient as 
Sappho* However, I cannot lay too mudi stress on the second ob^ 
jection, because I have myself restored the word to a Fragment 
of Alcman in Classical Journal 51, 163-4.' ^ Adyi(Ufog, De^ 
siderabUis, Desiderium excitans, Dignus qui desideretur^ Sed 
reddi etiam potest Amabilis, Suavis. Anertur ex AntfaoL el in 
superlativo gradu IfMpirarw naXXof. Ah Hesychio «jUrfp«n» exp. 
^arftW, vodffiywv: Tfupoi autem, iroflcivol et iiiivfMfnA, necnoii 
iytiBd, ifctffTol, ityamifrQ), ayaaroL Rarum tamen esse puto vocis 
hujus usum pro adj. nomine, licet inveniatur et comp. i[Mgi^tmw^ 
in eod. libro i^ro DulcHoquusJ* H. Steph. Tbes. '^'^Ifupog, adj. 
Wakef. ad Bion. 6, 10. et in Addendis ad h. 1., Antip. Sid. 76k 
Thess. 29* Jacobs Anth. 9, 296. C ''ifc^f « lotxfwraxroL xvpij^ Ihrf, 
&|m( Vat. Cod. utroque loco.'/' Schasn Mss. (in New Greek 
Theu p. 1281. d.) <' Nonn. D. 1, 67. {xa) Ifiepo^ lnr\«rd y«vri|^> 
'iMgifwvos, Theocr* (0,8, 7. Xaphmp ifAepo^mow Upov fur^.) 
Nonn.'' Wakef. Mas. '^ 'HiMpi^mos affert et Schneider. Lex. 
e Simonidis versu, ubi pulcre luscinia dicitur iupos ayyiXo^/ 
Veris nuntius, et ruispi^wvog, Diet nuntius.** New Gr. Tbes. 
I. c. The Editors would more correctly have said nurUia, and 
considered Schneider as referring not to Sappho under the name 
of Simonides, (as if written by Schn. in a mistake,^ but to this 
Fragment of Siihonides, *HiMpifm* oXexrcop. '^ *Hpi,ep6fmos, Diem 
inclamans s. vocans, t. e. lucem, de gallo gallinaceo dictum a 



' In Ibe place referred to I should not, in correctiDg the words of the 
Poet pioDy8iu% have omitted the mention of G^ Burges's ingenious and 
plausible conjecture, which occurs in Class, Journ, 48» 375. 
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Simonide ap. Athen. (374. Stficovliri$ liupi^wv oKixrap Ifij,) 
Sic ab Ovidioy Lucispranuntius ales. Sed in vuig. Edd. Athemei 
Ippo^oow^ cam «perperam l^itur/' H. Steph. Thes. ^* Censeo 
Terius ^fupi^€09ogy Diet nuntius.** Casaub. '* At non l[Mqofo9vog, 
sed Ifup^^v scribitur cum in editis, turn in Ms. A., e quo ceite 
nalla varietas enotata. In Epit* haec desunt. Reperiri autem v. 
^fi^eovog^ pro Dulciloguus, in Anthol.^ annotavit H. Steph. ; te- 
naitque illud h. 1. Dalecamp. Duldvoce amabilis, Latine red- 
dens. At equidem facile Casaubono assentior^ cui idem quoque 
H. Steph. praeiverat, mendosam esse b. I.^ ubi de gallo gallinaceo 
agitur, scripturam per i, et ijfugo^aif potius scriptum oportuisse.*' 
Sch weigh. While Bos ad lliora. M-. 34* has given the right 
word iiyapo^cov, Professor Gaisford ad Simonid. Fr. 130. p. 395* 
has silently followed the corrupt reading I/a., which would be 
yet less applicable to the Cock than to the Swallow. 

I now come to grapple with the principal object of this Essay, 
which is to prove that the Nightingale sings by day, as well as 
by night. He, who is disposed to deny the fact, will think that 
he has sufficiently disarmed my arguments, if he produces the 
opposite testimony of Shakspeare : — 

' *' The Nightingale^ tf she should sing by day. 

When ev*ry goose is cackling, would be thought 
No better a musician than the wreq.'^ 

But this observation must be taken with some restriction. Ilie 
Nightingale's general habit is not to sing in the middle of the 
day, but at night. It is a solitary bird, and therefore naturally 
shuns '^ the busy hum of men'* in broad day. But it does not 
thence follow that it does not pay its orisons to its great Creator 
at the earliest blush of dawn. The testimony of Philostratus 
p. 665=18. Boiss. is most decisive on the point : — £«} oSsroi, 
^Wff, rdov «ii$oveoy rixov(ra$, olov rep yoipltp hamidfyvfriv, ^fiSdcv 
htkii Tff ^xi} xoi yiif^ipoL ipyy^roLi. It is very true that the Poets 
foreign and domestic, ancient and modern, universally address 
the Nightingale as the bird of night : and the reason is obvious : 
^^because the night is better suited to the purposes of poetry. 
After alt, the best and the readiest way of settling the dispute is 
to appeal to the Naturalists, and that appeal I shall now make 

. '' This bird, so deservedly esteemed for the excellence of its 
song, is not remarkable for the variety or richness of its colors : 
it is somewhat more than six inches in length ; its bill is brown^ 
yellow on the edges at the base ; eyes hazel ; the whole upper 
part of the body is of a rusty brown, tinged with olive ; the under 
parts pale ash-color, almost white at the throat and vent ; the 
quills are brown, with reddish margins ; legs, pale brown. The 
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aiale and female are very similar. — ^Tbe following animated de- 
scription of it is taken from the ingenious author of the Histoirt 
dt$ Oisumx: — ' The leader pf the vernal chorus begins with a low 
and timid voice^and he prepares for the hymn to Nature by essay- 
ing his powers and attuning his organs ; by degrees the sound 
opens and swells — ^it bursts with loud and vivid flashes — it flows 
with smooth volubility — it faints and murmurs — it shakes with 
rapid and violent articulations — the soft breathings of love and 
joy are poured from his inmost soul, and every heart beats unisouj, 
and melts with delicious languor. But this continued richness might 
satiate the ear — the strains are at times relieved by pauses, which 
bestow dignity and elevation. The mild silence of evening heightens 
the general effect^ and not a rival interrupts the 9olemn scene.* 
The Nightingale is a solitary bird, and never unites in flocks like 
many of the smaller birds, but hides itiself in the thickest parts of 
the bushes, and sings generally in the night" Bewick's Hist, of 
Birds 1, 199. 

*' The Nightingale, though greatly and deservedly esteemed for 
the excellence of its song, is not remarkable for variety or richness 
of colors. The length is about 6 inches ; the upper parts of the 
body' are of a rusty-brown color, tioged with olive ; the under-parts 
are of a pale ash-color, almost white at the throat and belly. From 
the dissections of several birds made by Mr. J. Hunter, at the 
request of the Hon. Daines Barrington, it appears that in the best 
singers the muscles of the larynx were the strongest. Those in 
the Nightingale were stronger than in any other bird of the same 
size. When we consider the size of many singiog birds, it is really 
amazing to what a distance their notes can be heard. It is sup- 
posed that those of a Nightingale may be heard above half a mile, 
if the evening be calm. Nightingales are solitary kirds;^neytt 
associating in flocks like many of the smaller birds, but hiding 
themselves in the thickest parts of hedges and bushes, and seldom 
singing but during the night, Mr. Barrington once kept a very 
fine Nightingale for 3 years, during which time he paid a particular 
attention to its song. Its tone was infinitely more mellow thaQ 
that of any other bird ; though at the same time by a proper exer? 
tion it could be excessively brilliant. When this bird sang its song 
round, in its whole compass, he observed 16 diflerent beginnings 
and closes ; at the same time that the intermediate notes were 
commonly varied in their succession with so much judgment, as to 
produce a most pleasing variety. Another point of superiority in 
the Nightingale is its continuance of song without a pause ; which 
Mr. Barrington observed to be sometiooies not less than 20 seconds. 
Whenever respiration, however, became necessary, it was taken 
with as much judgment as by an Opera-singer. The Nightingale 
seems to have been fixed upon almost universally as the most ex- 
quisite of singing birds ; which superiority it certainly may boldly 
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cfatlleDge. One reason, however, of this bird's being more attend-: 
ed to than others is that it sings in the night. Hence Shakspeare 
says: 

The Nightingale, if she should sing hy day. 
When ev'ry goose is cackling, would be thought 
No better a musician than the Wren/' 

Bingley's Animal Biography % 183. 
'' The Nightingale is a musician of the first order among the 
inhabitants of the groves. fVhen all the birds, who during the 
day cheered us with their melody cease to be heard, then the 
^Hghtittgale tunes her voice to animate the woods and groves. 
When we listen to the thrilling sounds of her voice, we are apt to 
conclude that the bird must be large, that her throat must have 
uncommon strength ; and the inimitable charms of her melodious 
accents- make us presume that in beauty she surpasses all other 
birds. But in vain do we seek these perfections in the Nightingale : 
she is a bird of a mean appearance, the color, form, and the whole 
exterior of which have nothing attractive or majestic ; little, that 
appears to advantage. Nature, however, to compensate for her 
plainness has given her a voice, the charms of which are irresistible. 
Listen to her long, quavering notes— ^what richness, variety, sweet-* 
ness, and elegance ! When she begins to sing, she seems to study 
beforehand the melodious accents, which she is going to pour 
forth. Siie begins softly, then the notes swell gradually, and suc- 
ceed each other with the rapidity of a torrent. She proceeds from 
grave to sprightly notes ; from simple sounds to the wildest war- 
blings ; from the lightest turns and quavers to languishing sighs ; 
and in each, possesses the art of pleasing the ear. This bird may 
give rise to a number of useful and edifying thoughts. For in- 
stance, we may learn from he? this truth, that homeliness of body 
is sometimes united with amiable qualities, and does not preclude 
mental beauty. How unjustly do those act, who, attaching tbem'^ 
lelves only to the features of the face, and qualities merely external, 
neither praise nor blame any thing, but what strikes their senses ; 
andt who despise or treat with asperity those of their fellow crea-^ 
tures, who have bodily defects : let ui learn to judge with more 
equity. Yes, a man deprived of the advantages of figure and for- 
tune, may manifest in his conduct a wise and holy mind, and thus 
render himself worthy of our esteem. The perfections of the 
soul alone give a man true merit, and render him worthy of admira- 
tion : other things can only seduce those, who are incapable of 
estimating wisdom and virtue. Have we not seen persons, who 
Were neither distinguished by birth nor fortune, render the most 
important services both to the Church and the State 1 Often ill- 
proportioned or deformed persons have shewn more magnanimity 
of soul than those, who were favored with the most beautiful and 
nttjestic form. This is a lesson, not to trust to appearances. Often 
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those, whom we dare to despise, are found to be superior to our- 
selves. When we hear the skilful harmony of the Nightingale, 
should it not naturally lead us to that God, who is the Author of 
this talent? What wisdom must there be in the formation of this 
bird, which makes it capable of such sounds ! Lungs so delicate, 
as those of the Nightingale^ the motions of which are so violent, 
must he easily hurt, had they not the singular advantage of being 
attached to the vertebra of its back by a multitude of strong fibres. 
The opening of the windpipe is very wide, and this doubtless eon* 
tributes much to the variety of its notes ; which, while they oharm 
tlie ear, may fill the soul with a sweet and pious delight. May 
we not here discover evidences of a wise and gracious Providence, 
and be excited by the songs of the Nightingale to glorify the Author 
of Nature 1 Amiable isongstress, I will not leave thee, till I have 
learned of thee to celebrate thy Creator and mine ! Pour by thy 
songs gratitude into the hearts of the many insensible mortals, who 
in these cheerful days contemplate with indifference the beau- 
ties jof the creation ! " Sturm's Reflections od the Works'of God io 
Nature and Providence Z, 257* 

, ** The music of the Nightingale is exquisitely soft, and most 
delightfully modulated ; and the little songster is the more endear- 
ed to us for being vocal only in the night, when the other vrarblers 
of the grove are silent." Natural History for Children 2» 141. 
. Aristot. H. A. 1, 486. Schn. : "'H bk Arfbiiy ^bei iiky avyey&s 
ilfjiipas icai vwcras ieKairiyre, orav to opos iibri batrvvrirac /aera hk 
raifra ^bei fikv, avveyC^s b* ohKirc rov bk dipovs .Trpo'idvros 6X\iiy 
ii^lritTi <^vviy ovbk Tpay^^iav icac ktciarpeipfi, &X\' dirX^v* koX to j(pwfM 
^era/JdXXei, fcac €y ye 'IroX/^ to oyofjia erepoy KaXeirai vepl Ttjy &pay 
ravniv. ^aiycrai 6' oh wokvy ypdvoy (juaXei y&p, Scaliger in 
Theophr. C. PI. p. 290. : — " Non est verum, aves toto corpora 
mutari; nam mutare pennas, quid id tandem est? quid etiam mu- 
tare vocem 1 Mutat etiam per aetatem homo vocem. Ideo dicit, 
ioK€7y eripovs. Sane Luscinia tani a verno suo cautu diversum 
canit sub autumnum, ut nulla ratione persuaderi possit agrestibus, 
eandem esse avein. Non ergo licuit ei dicere, Tdy oX&y. Non 
enim verum est, omnem corporis, mutari partem. Notabis omnino.** 
See the New Greek Thesaurus p. 1284. c. " Haec avis pulcher- 
rime inter omnes aves, (nisi cuculis banc laudem conferre et asino 
auscultare velis,) cantat, et tamen corpore est pusillo et admodum 
obscuro : unde Lacon apud Plut. Apophth, Lacon, aestimans cor- 
pus ex claritate vocis, cum devoraret lusciniam, et videret parum 
carnis inesse, dixit. Vox es pratereaque nihil. Adroirandum autem 
est in tarn parvo corpusculo tantas posse esse vires, ut sine inter^ 
missione canat non tantum integros dies, verum etiam per noctes. 
Nam quamprimum sylv8eincipiuntfrondescere,.ex latebra sua pro- 
dit, en 5 diebus et noctibus assiduo cantillat : undf natura est Prover* 
.bium, Somnus luscinia, deilWs, qui summam diligentiani adbibent. 
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Postillos 15 dies adhuc quidem caotat, sed non ampHus assiduo. 
Quando aestus augetur, pulcberrimam modulatioDem intermittit, et 
alia utitur Toce, sed oon tam varia et suavi. Non igitur diu canir, 
tarn He fatigetur, turn ne satietur. Utroque enim modo fieret, ut 
cantus ipsius vilesceret. Mares roagis sunt vocales et cantores, 
qoam feminae ; contrarium fit inter ilium utrumque sexum huma- 
nam." Wolfgangi Franzii Historia Animalium p. 488. 

" iMsciniia diebus ac noctibus continuis quindecim garrulus sine 
i»termi$9U cantus, densante se frondium genuine, non in novis- 
simum digna miratu ave, . Primum tanf a vox tam parvo in corpu- 
scnloy tam pertinax spiritus. Deinde in una perfecta musicae scientia 
modulatus editur sonus : et nunc continuo' spiritu trahitur in lon- 
gum^ nunc variatur inflexo»^ nunc distinguitur conciso^^ copulatur 
intorto,^ promittitur revocato,^ infnscatur^ ex inopinato; interdum 
et secum ipse murmurat;^ plenus,^ gravis, acutus, creber, exten- 
tus ; ubi visum est, vibrans, summus, medius^ imus ; breviterque 
omnia tam parvulis in faucibus, quae tot exquisitis tibiarum tor- 
mentis' ars hominum excogitavit : ut non sit dubium banc suavi- 
tatem praemonstratam eflicaci auspicio, quum in ore Stesichori ce-. 



' ^ Id carmine expressit baud iavenusto vates non ienobilis : 

nunc ceu nidis, aut incerta caneodi 
Projicit in longum, nuUoque plicabile flexu 
Carmen init, simili serie, ju^ique tenore 
Prsebet iter liquidum labenti in pectore voci." 
Harduin. 

^ << Variat sonum inflexo spiritu, quum prsesertim cantus crispatur, 
UfretbnneJ' Harduin. 

3 <« Cassim variato cantu, sive. sibilis iotercisis, eodem intervallo nibi 
lominus continuatis." Harduin. 

^ ** Quum multiplicis vocis modules tremulo gutture ac veluti contorto 
spiritu, ingeminat: Galli vocant Roukmens; quidam, Roulades.** Har- 
duin. 

^ <' Non jam emittens foris, sed intus revucans spiritum ac veluti re- 
sorbens, sibilum interim edit una contentione perpetuura, ac longiuscule 
produetiun. Sic pauio ante s. 39. de tetraonibub, Moriuntur spiritu revo^ 
cato/* Harduin. 

6 « Obscuriorem vocem assimilat, ut aliam avem canere potius quam 
lusciniam putes.^' Harduin. 

7 '< II gazouiUe, Satis eleganler idem Poeta : 

Ex inopinato gravis intonat, et leve murmur 
Turbinat introrsus/' 

Harduin. 

> <* Nunc aequabili vocis sono, nunc gravi ac submissiore, nunc acuto 
elatoque utitur, 11 coiUrefaU lefausset. Nunc eosdem sonos celerita^ 
maxima devolvit, nunc eosdem protrahit longius. Quum lubet, sumraum 
vocis sonum affectat, le dtssus ; medium, 2a ^at^e ; imum, la basse ctmireJ* 

Harduin. 

^ ^ Hoc estf instruroentis, auibus excogitandis concinnandisque apte 
bomiaum torquentur ingcnia.'' Harduin. 
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.cinit infaotis. Ac ne quis dubitet artis esse, plores singulis sunt 
cantttSy nee iidem omnibus, sed sui cuique.* Cerfant inter se, pa- 
Janique animosa contentio est. Victa morte finit saepe yitam, 
apiritu prius deiiciente, quam cantu. Med itantur alias juniores, 
.▼ersusque, quos imitenlur, accipiunt. Audit discipula intentione 
magna^ et reddit ; vicibusque reticent. Intelligitur emendatae cor- 
reptio, et in docente quaedani reprehensio. Ergo servorum illis 
pretiasunt: etquidem ampliora, quain quibusolim armigeri para- 
bkntur. Scio sestertiis sex, candidam alioquin, quod est prope 
inusitatum, vaenisse, quae Agrippinae Claud ii principis conjugi 
•dono daretur. Visum jam saepe, jussas canere cepisse, et cum 
aymphonia altemasse : ' sicut homines repertos, qui sonum earum, 
addita in transversas arundines aqua, foramen inspirantes, linguae- 
•que parva aliqua opposita mora, indiscreta redderent similitudine. 
•Sed eae tantae tamque artifices argutiae a quindecim diebus pau- 
latim desinunt, nee ut fatigatas possis dicere, aut satiatas. Mox 
CBstu aucto in tot urn alia vox fit, nee modnlata aut varia. Mutatur 
et color. Postremo hieme ipsa non cernitur. Linguis earum 
tenuitas ilia prima non est, quae ceteris avibus. Pariuni vere primo 
cum plurimum seua ova.'' PUn. 10, 43. 

" It would perhaps be still more difficult to give a perfect trans- 
lation of this passage from Pliny, than of the Fable of Strada. 
The attempt, however, has been made by an old English Author, 
Philemon Holland ; and it is curious to remark the extraordinary 
shifts, to which he has been reduced in the search of corresponding 
expressions : 

Explorat numeros^ ckordaque laborat in omni, 
* Surely this Bird is not to be set in the last place of those, that 
deserve admiration ; for is tt not a wonder that so loud and clear 
a voice should come from so little a body ? Is it not as strange, 
that shee should hold her wind so long, and continue with it as 
shee doth ? Moreover, she alone in her song keepeth time and 
measure truly ; shee riseth and falleth in her note just with the 
lulcs of music and perfect harmony ; for one while, in one entire 
breath she drawes out her tune at length treatable; another while 
she quavereth, and goeth away as fast in her running points; 
sometime she maketh stops and short cuts in her notes ; another 
time she gathereth in her wind, and siiigeth descant between her 
plain song ; she fetcheth in her breath again, and then you shall 
have her in her catches and divisions : anon, all on a sudden, be- 
fore a man would think it, she drowneth her voice, that one can 
Scarce heare her ; now and then she seemeth to record to herself, 
and then she breaketh out to sing voluntarie. In sum, she varieth 
and altereth her voice to all keies : one while full of her largs, 
longs, briefs, semibriefs, and minims ; jaaother while in her crot- 
chets, quavers, semiquavers, and jdouble semiquavers ; for at one 
time you shall hear her voice fail of loud, another Ume as low ; 
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and anon shrill and on high ; thick and short, when she list ; drawn 
oat at leisure again, when she is disposed ; and then, (if she be so 
pleased,) shee riseth and mounteth up aloft, as it were with a 
wind-organ. Thus shee altereth from one to another, and sings all 
ptrts, the treble^ the mean, and the base. To conclude, there is 
not a pipe or instrument devised with all the art and cunning of 
man, that can affoord more musick than this pretty biixl doth out of 
that little throat of her's. — ^Thev strive, who can do best, and one 
laboreth to excel another in variety of song and long continuance; 
yea, and evident it is that they contend in good earnest with all 
their will and power: for oftentimes she, that hath the worse, and 
u not able to hold out with another, dietb for it, and sooner giveth 
she up her vitall breath, than giveth over her song.' It must be 
remari^ed that Strada has not the merit of originality in his charac- 
teristic description of the song of the Nightingale. He found it 
in Pliny, and with still greater amplitude and variety of discrimi- 
nation. He seems even to have taken from that Author the hint 
of his Fable." Tytler's Essay on tlie Principles of Translation p. 
337. Ed« 2d. 

The verses of Strada are quoted in Classical Journal, S3, 
179. Though there may be some truth in the observation of 
Lord Woodhouslee about Philemon Holland's translation of 
Pliny's words, yet some allowance must be made for the varia- 
tion, which time has made in the terms of the musical art. 

Naturalists speak of the Nightingale as being the only bird, 
which sings after sunset ; and I should be glad to be informed 
whether this is really the fact ? In the present year about one 
month earlier than the Nightingale was ever known to sing in 
Norfolk, according to the accurate observations of Mr. Marsham 
and Lord Suffield' made during a long course of years, I fre- 
quently in my early and late walks in the neighbourhood of Thet- 
ford, but for the first time on Febr. Sd., in the present year, 
heard what might pass for the Nightingale's song, but what was 
supposed to be the song of the Missel Thrush, Shrite, or Storm- 
cock, Tur€lu8 Fisdvorus Ltxit., La Draini -Bt^. But, as 
writers on natural history do not attribute to the Missel Thrush 
the faculty of singing after sunset, I have doubted whether it 
was not the Nightingale itself. 



■ According to this paper, (which is entitled Lord SuffUltTs Remarks «» 
Jlir. Marshami Indications of Springs printed on one large sheet,J 

THE NIGHTINGALE SINGS 

Earliest 1752 April Tth 

Latest 1792 May 19th 

Greatest Diflerenoe observed in 59 years 49 days 

Medium-Time 1784 April S8th. 
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Of the interestibg descriptions of the Ni^tinj^Ie's son^, 
iM^hich have been quoted^ Pliny's will be allowed bj the reader 
of taste and discernment to deserve the prize for its accuracy 
and its eloquence. 

It is a singular fact that the peculiarity in the formation of the 
Nightingale, noticed by Sturm, has not been remarked by our 
professed Naturalists, Bewick and Bingley. 

On the epithets iroixiXohigos, v^P^'^h ^^^ X^^f^^hc^^> applied 
to the Nightingale by Hesiod, Homer, and Simonides, the 
reader will find abundant information in the New Greek The- 
M^tims p. 128S. d— 1286.a. 

Some particulars respecting the Nightingale are given. by 
Beckmann ad Antig. Caryst. p. 10—^12., which merit perusal. : 

The learned reader is well aware that the Greek Poets areJn 
the habit of calling themselves and of being called Nightingales.; 
and may I venture to express a pious hope that the time is not 
very distant, when the following words will be verified in the 
double sense i Apul. Flor. 3. Luscinia in solitudine Jfrieana 
canticum adolescentia garriunt* 

The Nightingale, it seems, on the authority of Aristotle, 
whom Pliny follows, but about whose assertion modem Naturar 
lists are silent, can sing for 15 days and nights without inter- 
mission ; and 1 may be excused for taking as many pages to 
describe its song and its habits. 

E.H. BARKER. 

Thetford, Nov. 1822. 
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• /on ir^'^ TT JTKn^ 

Xhus said the wisest man that ever livedy and no one, who is 
able to reflect, can dispute the truth contained in this sentence. 
Without this knowlege all other knowlege is useless. The fear 
of the Supreme Being is the only means by which we are re- 
strained from extravagance and felly in prosperity, and assisted 
and supported in adversity. But the only way to acquire this 
knowlege is doubtless to walk in that path in which the Supreme 
Being himself has conmianded us to walk in many parts of the 
Holy Scriptures. But how can we understand the Holy Scrip- 
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tares unless we anderstand the Hebrew language in which thej 
wei^ originally written^ or have a correct and literal translatioa 
of it in our own vernacular tongue. It must be confessed that 
there are not many persons to be found who are sufficiently ac- 
quainted with tlie Hebrew to enable them to understand them 
io the original, and few if any good translations are to be found. 
The English authorized version is defective, and in many places 
erroneous. 

To translate one language into another is at all times attended 
with many difficulties;, and every one who is acquainted with 
Hebrew will allow, that of all other languages the Hebrew ia 
the most difficult to be translated into. the mpdem languages^ 
Besides the parabolical and allegorical expressions which we 
find in all ancient languages, and especially in the Hebrew, the 
tendency of the latter to equivocal expressions, adds, in no 
trifling degree, to its difficulties. It is, therefore, not to be won- 
dered at that most, if not all, translations of the Holy Scriptures 
into the modem languages are very defective, and particularly 
those which have been translated by persons, who were not only 
not sufficiently acquainted with the spirit of the Hebrew Ian- 

iuage, but also ignorant of the customs and manners of the 
ews. These difficulties are considerably augmented by a ne- 
gligent reading of t^ie Hebrew, which may easily occur on ac- 
count of the defect of characters for the vowels : for instance^ 
in the authorized English version we find that ^1^ has been 
read "TW. 

The Holy Scriptures form an undivided whole, every verse of 
which is connected with the rest ; and in those parts where it 
seems that a verse is abrupt and separate, the relation or con- 
nexion of such verse will always be found in another part. 
For instance. Gen. 3, 14. where the Almighty is represented as 
cursing the Serpent, saying, '' Thou art cursed from all cattle, 
and from every beast of the field,'' has relation to Gen. 1 . M, 
25. Therefore, if it were rendered, as it is in the English Bible, 
'' thou art cursed above all cattle, and above every beast of the 
field," it would imply, that all other beasts were cursed, and 
that would be unreasonable, and unworthy the Supreme Being, 
who is altogether just and righteous. We find that the beasts 
only were not blessed on their creation, and the reason is ob- 
vious, because if the Creator bad once blessed them, he could 
not afterwards consistently curse the Serpent, which belongs to 
the beasts f according to Gen. S, 1. '' The Serpent was more 
crafty thau any beast of the field.'' 
llie Hebrew text of Gen. 3, 14. is as follows : 
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n rm bxo rranDn ^dd hjik nn». it appears the Tmi 

lators of the English Bible were misled by the D prefixed 
the word 73 all, considering it was the D cotnparativum, as 
Lev. 21. 10. TTTKD TITUTT TJIDTTI and ^Ae priest who is grea 
than his brethren, or great above his brethren ; in this ph 
the D is truly a D comparativum, but it seems that the translatt 
of the English Bible forgot^ that D is comparative only when i 
prefixed to a noun following an adjective, or to a verb which I 
an allusion to bodily or mental properties ; as in the follow! 
instances : Gen. 25. 23. pt^^ Uikbt2 UVh) Genesis 29. 30. DSl 

rmte !?m"n»-D:i Gen. 48. 49. imd biT iiii^pn rmk Lev. 1 
10. ftmo insn ]nyr) Gen. 4s. 34. n^wj2D vy^n niwi^^'^ 

TO 1 Kings 4. SO. DTp^n 73 no:snD HDW nDDH DVI 
Kings 4. 31. UH^ b2D DDTD. But the being cursed cannot 
considered as a property either of the mind or body, particula 
if we reflect that the word H'lK arur, if literally rendered, fl 
nifies, be execrated, that is, be ejected from the whole ; and ei 
if we were to allow, that the being ejected, or separated fn 
the whole were a property, such a property could not be s 
to be capable either of increase or decrease. The word yi 
arur, is the participium prseteritum passivum of the root rt* 
but doubtless this root itself is derived from the root *in or * 
to ^it, thus we find Lev. 15. 3. Wt JIK VSit;^ ITi his flesh s 
out its flux : and thus we find TVSf where the K is changed ii 
Vf acccmiing to the custom of the Hebrew language, letters 
the same organ being often interchanged. This word signil 
also to evacuate, to pour out. To this root also the word H^ 
seems to belong, which signifies childless, or standing alo 
separated, ejected from the natural rules, by which one produ 
and leaves bis resemblance after death. The middle clause 
Gen. 3. 14. before quoted, should be rendered thus : Thou t 
ejected from all cattle, and from every beast of the field* 

Another proof, that the translators of the English Bible 
not always consider the connexion of one part of Scripture h 
another, will be found in their translation of Gen. 49. 6. T 
passage in Hebrew is read thus : DJITI^I It^K ^yT\ D9M3 
yW npP, and it is rendered in the English version thus : "yb> 
their anger they slew a man, and in their self -will they Dioo 
DOWN A WALL." Every one, who is acquainted with 
historical part of the Pentateuch, knows, that the indignation 
Jacob against his two sons Simeon and Levi was caused 
dieir cruelty to Sechem and Chamor, and to their brot 
Joseph. He says, therefore, iii the first clause of the 7th vei 
Execrated be their anger, for it is violent, and their wra 
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because ii is cruel: the former part alludes to their violence to 
Sechem and Chamor^ and the latter to their cruelty to Joseph. 
Id like manner the former part of the latter clause of the 6th 
verse alludes to their treatment of Sechem and Chamor, and 
the latter part to their cruelty to Joseph. But how can Joseph 
be compared to a wali 1 and what meaning is there in the ex- 
pression^ '' tliey digged down a wallf* the Hebrew term^ reu*- 
dered in the English Bible digged down, is T)\)3f from *ipj^ to 
eradicate, to enervate ; and if the translators had reflected that 
Joseph was compared by Moses in his blessing, Deut. S3. 17. 
to a bullock y (probably considering his two sons, each of whom 
became a separate, mighty, and powerful tribe, as the two horns 
bf a bullock) they would not have read ^0 a wall, but ifUf a 
bullock. This part of the clause should be rendered thus : in 
their self-will tliey enervated a bullock. 

It is surprising (hat for the space of upwards of £,600 years, 
DO one translator or commentator has entered into the spirit of 
the 29tb Psalm, which was penned by David : only the writer 
of '* the Zoar,** a mysterious comment on the Pentat^ich, seetns 
to give a hint concerning it. If we attentively consider this 
Psalm, and particularly the English version of it, we find no 
connexion in it. We are told, for instance, in the third verse, 
^' the voice of the Lord is upon the waters,^* If this is to be 
understood according to the usual nueaniog of the words, the 
following question arises concerning this voice, namely, where 
is it not ? and this question is applicable to all the verses in 
which the word voice is used : moreover, the second clause of 
the 9th verse and the whole of the 10th verse^ which are thus 
rendered in the English Bible, *^ and in his temple doth every 
one ^ak of his glory. The Lord sitteth upon the flood i yea, 
the Lord sitteth king for ever,'* would have no connexion what- 
ever with the other verses. 

It was customary with the Poets of all nations to compose a 
national poem, which they usually commenced by invoking the 
assistance of some powerful and intelligent being, as we find 
Ovid and other ancient poets invoked the Muses, so likewise 
David seems to have acted in the same way : in the height of 
hisecstacy be invoked the patriarchs, and he seems to hear die 
voice of every one of them. The Psalm, therefore, would be 
properly rendered thus : 

Psalm 29*-^A Psalm of David. 

1. Ascribe to the Eternal Being, ye sons of the Migh^, 
ascribe to the Eternal Being glory and strength. 
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2. Ascribe to the Eternal Being the glory of his name : ¥ 
ship the Eternal Being in the beauty of holiness. 

d. A voice ! The Eternal Being is upon the waters : 
Almighty of glory causes the thunder! the Eternal Bein 
upon the great waters. 

4. A voice ! The Eternal Being is powerful ! A voice ! [ 
Eternal Being is full of Majesty ! 

5. A voice ! The Eternal Being rends the cedars : and 
Eternal Being will rend the cedars of Lebanon ! 

6. And he makes them skip like a calf; and Lebanon 
Sirion like a young rhinoceros. 

^ 7« A voice ! The Eternal Being divides the flames of fir€ 
8. The Eternal Being shakes the wilderness! the Ete 

Being makes the wilderness of Kadesh to tremble ! 

9* A voice ! The Eternal Being makes the hinds to ca 

and unrobes the forests ! and in his temple the whole univi 

speaks of his glory ! 

10. The Eternal Being presided over the flood! and 
Eternal Being will preside as king for ever ! 

11. The Eternal Being will give strength to his people : 
Eternal Being will bless bis people with peace. 



I 
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I 



AvjEU all the pains taken during a long initiation at sd 
and college, how seldom is the mystery and craft of wri 
Latin acquired by an Englishman ! Although neither the c 
verborum nor the lucidus ordo may be wanting, yet still in 
best specimen one is either disgusted with a mere centi 
phrases culled from the earliest and latest, the best and v 
|>eriods of Roman literature, of else some unfortunate exprea 
compels one to exclaim 

So'Romao, yet so English all the while. 
The only exception, that the writer of this ever met with, 
in the case of Charles Skinner Matthews, formerly of Tri 
and subsequently a fellow of Downing, College, Cambri 
The splendor of his talents was known but to few; bu 
those few, the regret occasioned by his untimely death wil 
as lasting, as the admirauon of his intellectual attainments 
unbounded. Of his powers in Latin versification, a speci 
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or two may be found in ' Hobfaouse's Imitations/ a publication 
by the present Member for Westminster, which appeared shortly 
after he took his first degree. But it was in |^tin prose com- 
position where Matthews chiefly excelled ; and although a man of 
reading by no means extensive, yet such was the accuracy of his 
judgment and the delicacy of bis taste, that he not only avoided 
errors which others were sure to fall into, but siezed on beauties 
and peculiarities of style, that others were as sure to miss. The 
following letter was sent by him to his friend G. B., as a speci- 
men of the matter and manner which ought to be adopted by a 
Candidate for a fellowship when writing to the Seniority, pre- 
vious to the examination. 

Etsi satis intelligOy vir clarissimey hujusmodi verba necessaria, 
scriptori onerosa^ Tegenti quoqne mokstissima esse solere, quae 
coacta, et quasi vi eipressa, neque liberum aliquid prae se feruot. 
Deque sincerum ; nee nescius sum quam difficile sit in re tarn vul- 
gata novi aliquid afferre ; cum tamen majorum iostituto positum 
est ut iiy qui in toga Candida sese vobis objiciunt, consilii sui 
rationem antea per literas notam faciant ; neque Me quicquam 
inusitati facere, et Te in bonam partem acceptunun speravi, si quae 
me spes et quae studia ad discrimen certaminis adeo periculosi 
subeundum impulerint, brevissime qua potero timideque pro- 
ponam. 

Ferme quinquennium est» vir clarissime, ex quo, ut parva magnis 
coroparem, simile quid aggressus, inter scholares adscitus sum. Cum 
vero hunc quasi primum honoris gradum vestris sufiragiis attigeriro, 
quis est qui studium meum reprebendat, si tanta benevoleutia oon 
prorsus indignus videri cupiam ; si quae adolescentiae meae altrix 
fuity eandem provectiori quoque aetati perfugium velim ; si arctiore 
quodam vinculo vobis obligari, et in ordinem vestrum cooptari 
coDtendam? 

A qua contentione cum me prope desperantem tantum non 
omnia dehortantur, detrectarem penitus et refugerem, nisi quod, 
cum tot tantique mihi officiant^ non est cur magnopere victus dole- 
am, et quod vel ipsum contendisse videtur aliquid habere turn in 
me honoris turn in vos pietatis. Spero igitur fore ut te indulgen- 
tiae tuae non poenituerit, si, in hoc doctrinae domicilium admissus, 
habeam qua studia ea quibus semper delectatus fui colam et pro* 
moveam. Quod autem ad competitores meos attinet, ingenio 
majores habebis omnes, scientiae vero et bonarum literarum amanti- 
orem neminem. 

Spes hasce et sollicitudines meas, vir clarissime, non est quod 
verbis prolixioribus exponam. Id facere praestaret, ut, cum vos 
extremum alloquendi detur mihi facultas, pro egregiis vestris in 
me beneficiis grates agam, nisi me sedibus his Musarum amcenissi- 
mis optimisque meis patronis jam nunc in aeternum valedicturum 
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^ ?irei9 ^ verba deficereol. Qiiiec}uid ad meotia gratibmiae scmii 
^primeiidos vakaty qtucqaid ex vebeine»tittiaK> aDimi affectu pro* 
iluaty id omne dictum putes. Utcunqae mihi res eveniety quaecun- 
que fortuna in posterum obtigerity me vita citiu9 des^ret quam 
yeitrum Collegiique vestri xnemoria et veoeratio. 



A LIST 

Of the earliest printed editions of the Whok and Parts 
of the Hebrew Bible, /rom A. D. 1475 to A. D. 
1 496 ; collected from the works of De Rossi, Dr, 
Kennkott, and other Collators and Compilers. 

A. p. No. 

1475 1. Pentateuchus cum Commentario R. Sal. Jarcbi 

Fol. mio. Calabrise. 1475 

1477 2* Psalterium cum Commentario R. David Kimchi 

Fol. min. 1477 

1477 S. Job cum Commentario R. Levi Gersonidis, 4to. 147r 
1480 4. Psalterium sine Punctis circa 1480 

1480 5. Psalterium sine Puuctis, cum Indice, sine anno 

et loco, sed a 1477 — 1480 

1480 6. Pentateuchus cum Commentario R. Levi Gerso- 

nidis Fol. Marituse cir. 1480 

1480 7* Pentateucbus cum Commentario R. M. Nacbma- 

nidis Fol. cir. 1480 

1480 8. Pentateucbus cum Commentario R. Sal. Jarcbi 

4tO. ante 1480 

1480 9. Isaias ac Jeremias cum Commentario R. David 

Kimdii Fol. Ulyssipou. 1480 

^1480 10. Daniel cum Commentario Rab. David Kimcbi, 

4to. 1480 

1482 1 1 • Pentateucbns pumTargiim Onkelosi et Comment. 

R. Sal. Jarcbi Fol. Bonon. 1462 

1483 12. Megillotb, seu Canticum Canticorum, Ecclesias- 

tes, Tbreni, Rutb, et Esther cum Commenta- 

riis Fol. Bonon. 1483 

1485 13. Josuse, Judices, Libri Samuelis ac Regum, cum 

Commentario R. D. Kimchi Soncini. 1485 

1486 14. Propfaetae maj. et minores cum Commentario 

R. Dav. Kimcbi Fol. Soncini. i486 

1487 15. Pentateucbiis cum Commentario R. Sal. Jarcbi 

Fol. Soncini. 1487 

1487 16. Psalterium cum Commentario R. Dav. Kimcbi 

Fol. min. I^eapoli. 1487 
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14$7 17* Job. T Megillothy Daoiel, Esdras, Nehemias, et 

Paralipomeoa, cum Commentario R. Sal. Jar- 

chi Fol. Neapoli. . ^ 1487 

14S7 1 8* Proverbia cum Commentario R. I. Filii Salomo- 

nis Fol. Neapoli. 1487 

148S 19. BiBLiA Hebraica Integra cum Punctis Fol. 

Soncini. 1488 

1488 20. Pentateucbus cum Commentario R. A. AbenEcrae 

Fol. min. Neapoli. 1488 

1489 2 1 . PentateuebuB cum Commentario R. M. Nachma* 

nidis FoL Ulj^ssipon. 1489 

1490 22. Pentateuchus cum Commentario R. Mosis Nach- 

manidis Fol. min. Neapoli. 1490 

1490 23. Pentateuchua, sine Punctis, cum Targum Onke- 

losi et Commentario R. Sal. Jarchi Iscor. 14i90 
1490 24. Pentateuchus cum V. Megilloth et Haphtaroth, 

sine Punctis 4to. Iscor. I49O 

1490 25. Psalteriuni, Job, et Proverbia Fol. min. Nea- 

poli. 1490 

1491 26. Pentateucbns cum Targum Onkelosi et Com- 

mentario Rab. Sal. Jarcbi Fol. min. Ulys- 
sipon. 1491 

1491 27* Pentateuchus cum V. Megillotb, et Hapbtarotb. 

4to. Brixs. 1491 

1492 28. Proverbia cum Targum et Commentariis FoU 

Leiriae. 14S^ 

1492 29. Isaias ac Jeremias, cum Commentario R. Dav. 

Kimchi Fol. Ulyssipon.. 1492 

U93 30. Pentateuchus cum V. MegiUotb et Hapbtarotb 

4to. Brix?e. 1493 

1493 31. Psalterium l6mo. Brixse. 1493 

1494 32. BiBLiA Hbbraiga integra cum Punctis Fol. 

Neapoli. 1494 

1494 33. BiBLiA Hebraica integra cum Punctis 8vo. 

Brixae. 1494 

By a careful inspection of this list, it will be seen bow rapid 
must have been the progress of printing, to have produced such 
early examples of Typography, as the announcement of the books 
in this list plainly declares. The searchers into the history of 
printing are generally too little acquainted with the mysteries of 
the typographic art, duly to appreciate the notices of these monu- 
ments of skill and ingenuity ; the admiration is not so much that 
Hebrew printing was practised so early as A. D. 1475, but tliat 
Hebrew printing had by this time so far obtained, that indeed 
it had attained to an eminent degree of perfection, as the list 
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small neck of sand only^ and that the desert^now between it and 
Egypt, was at one time a fertile and cultivated territory belonging 
to Egypt, which is now a barren wilderness over which sand and 
dust are continually accumulating. 

*^ The river is mine, and I have made it/' Ezekiel xxix. 9* 
The prophecy of Ezekiah, respecting E^pt, whose indigna- 
tion is excited against the pride of Pharaoh, is remarkably 
accomplished, vide £zekiah xxix. 9 and 10. and xxx. \% 
Id, 14, 15* — The plagues are let loose against Egypt, an exter- 
minating sword cuts down her warriors, foreign enemies ravage 
her land ; Egypt, from the tower of Syene, unto the borders of 
Ethiopia, is become a solitude and a desert : such is the punish- 
ment of the pride of kings, for their arrogance in taking that 
glory to themselves, which belonged not to them, but to the high 
and omnipotent GqcI. — Travellers who have visited Egypt in these 
days, will have perceived the effects of the severe accomplish- 
ment of these predictions of the prophet* All the celebrated 
canals which separated, of old, the waters of the Nile and multi- 
plied its benefactions, increased its majesty and enlarged its mag- 
nificence, have been destroyed during many ages, insomuch that 
even the ruins of those canals, which in former ages formed the 
splendor of her cities, are scarcely discernible : the ravages com- 
mitted, on the other hand, by the encroachment of the sands in 
Upper Egypt, on the productive plains of that country, fructified 
by the waters of the Nile, are strong demonstrations of the ac- 
complishment of this prophecy. Thus it may be said, that, with 
the exception of those lands in Egypt which are submerged bj 
the waters of the Nile, there is no habitable or cultivated land 
in the country. The destructive effects of the whirlwinds of 
dust and columns of sand from the desert, impelled by the wind^ 
on the towns and over the country, threaten to bury the former, 
and to sterilize the latter, and thus to compel the inhabitants to 
quit their perilous abodes, to seek a more secure and comforta- 
ble habitation. 



There are three Arabic copies of the Pentateuch known to 
the Arabs, one of which three is written in the Samaritan cha- 
racter. It appears by some Mograbeen or Mauritanian historians 
that in a remote age,' the Ethiopians conquered China after 
marching through Asia, and that they conquered also Maurita- 
nia, or ^rarb ; that Tirhakeh, king of Ethiopia, who warred 
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AFRICAN FRAGMENTS. 

BT JAMES GREY JACKSON* 

No. lU.'-^Continued from No. XLVIII. p. 250.] 

** Arise, take up thy bed, and walk." St John v. 8. 

1 HE bed^ in Eastern countries, is generally the outer garment, 
not a mattress : the Arabs, or descendants of Ishmael the son of 
Abraham, use their Hayk, Daira, Silham or cloak as a bed : any 
garment spread out, is a bed in the Oriental acceptation of the 
word. 

''Then they hasted, and took every man his garment, and put 
it under him." 2 Kings ix. 13. 

This custom of sitting on their garments has been practised 
from time immemorial by the Oriental nations, and is at this day 
a prevailing custom. When the Arab travels, if rain falls he strips 
himself, rolls his clothes up in a ball and sits on them, till the 
rain ceases ; he then dresses himself again, and proceeds on his 
journey in dry garments : in long journies, through desert coun- 
tries, where no shelter is to be had, the wisdom of such economy 
as this must be evident to every one. ^ 

'' [ pray thee, let us detain thee until we shall have made ready 
a kid for thee/' Gen. xviii. 5. and Judges xiii. 15* 

This custom is constantly practised among the Arabs to this 
day ; also among the Shell uhs, inhabitants of the Atlas itaoun-^ 
tains south of the city of Marocco. Travelling from Santa Cruz 
toMogodor, with my Moorish friend, L'HageSeyd buZufwal, 
we came to a castellated habitation belonging to a friend of my 
conductor ; he invited us to rest and refresh ourselves ; we con- 
sented, and the goat-herd was sent to take a young kid for us ; 
which was killed, and roasted immediately, before the vital heat 
was out of it ; this custom of cooking animal food immediately 
after the extinction of the vital principle, prevails throughout 
the country, in the plains, as well as among the mountains. Ac- 
cordingly we found the kid remarkably tender and delicate ; we 
experienced a hospitable and kind reception, and remained with 
our host two or three hours, discussing and comparing the man- 
ners and customs of our respective countries. 
'^Butter and honey shall he eat.*' Isaiah vii. 15. 
'^ Make ready quickly three measures of fine meal, knead it, 
sind make cakes upon the hearth." Gen, xviii. 6. 
" Rest yourselves under the tree." Gen. xviii. 4. 
VOL. XXVII. CL Jl. NO. Llll. H 
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A bovii of honey covered with thin slices of butter^ is a food 
generally presented to travellers in Muhamedan Africa. I have 
often rested under the shade of a date-tree to partake of this 
food^ which is accompanied with bread without leaven, which 
they knead and bake on hot stones, in a few minutesi whikt the 
traveller is waiting. These cakes are the size and shape of a pan- 
cake or a crumpet ; and it has often occurred to me, when ea^ 
ing this food of travellers, that they are similar to- what weft 
baked by Sarah, Abraham's wife, for travellers whom the Pa* 
triarch entertained. If I recollect right, for it is many years 
since I was in that country, these cakes are called by the Arabs 

U^ Teff. 

*^ Though thou rentest thy face (thine eyes it is in the He- 
brew) with painting." Jerem. iv. 30. 

'* Paintedst thy eyes, and decked thyself with ornamenls.^ 
Ezekiel xxiii. 40. 

'' 4nd when Jehu was come to Jezreel, Jezabel heard of it, 
and she painted her face, and tired her head^ and looked out at 
a, window/' 2 Kings ix. 30.' 

This custom of painting the eyes and eye-brows is practised 
to this day by all Muhamedan women, partic^^Iy by those of 
the Arabs: these ladies, to complete their toilette, tinge their eye- 



brows and eye-lashes with y^^^^\ Mkahl,* i. e« the powder of 
lead ore : this is done by means of a small bodkin of rose- wood, 
about the thickness of a crow's quill ; this they wet with the 
tongue, and dip in the powder; they then draw it gently through 
the eye-lids, shutting the eye. This operation gives a languishing 
softness to the eye, and improves the sight. 
" And mix the Kahl's jetty dye. 
To give that long, dark languish to the eye, 
Which makes the maids, whom kings are proud to cull 
From fair Circassia's vales, so beautiful." 

Vide Lallah Rookh. 



< It is not jfointed in the original Hebrew, but * adjutUd her eyes with 
the powder of lead ore.* 

* There are manv mines of this mineral in West Barbary and in Ta^ 
fileltj that produced by the Tafilelt mines is the best, is sold at double ths 
price of the other, and is called El Kohl Fildly, Also the custom of 
during the fingers with a decoction of the herb Henna, has been ftom 
time immemorial an indispensable part of the toilette of the Oriental 
ladies, and of those of Muhamedan Africa. An Arabian or Moorish 
(J|;iellah) lady, is not (m'haffore) completely attired, until she has per- 
formed these two operations. 
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'^Then these men were boiind in their hosen/' Daniel iiib. 

The English reader might understand this word to mean-faoso 
or stockings^ but the Chaldeans did not wear stockings : the ex- 
planation of this term is not given in our translation of the 
bible; though hats are explained as turbans immediately after: 
the word probably means belts or sashes ; Hazem signifies a 
belt or girdle in the Arabic, which being a cognate language 
with the Hebrew may signify the same in that language. 

'' That the king and his princes, his wives and his concubines, 
might drink therein." Dan. v. 2. 

A concubine in the East, is very difierent from a concubine 
b the West. The concubine of the East in the king's palaces is 
constant to one man ; she is domesticated, she remains in the 
bouse and does not forsake it, to live with any other individual ; 
her manners and customs are the same with those of a married 
woman, and she is not accounted a disgrace to society. The 
ody difference therefore is in the marriage ceremony, the moral 
conduct bein^ in each irreproachable. 
'' Clothed iu sackcloth. Lamentations ii. iO. 
It is remarkable, that the customs of remote ages have not 
altered, but are still practised by the descendants of Ishmael. The 
common dress among the lower order of society in Northern 
Africa is sackcloth. 

'' None shall appear empty before the Lord, every man shall 
pve as he is able." Deut. xvi. l6. 

The custom in Oriental countries is here represented. In 
Marocco, one of the rules of the court or place of audience, 
called El M'ushoar, is, that none shall appear empty before the 
Cid, (a name given to the Emperor,) on days of ceremony, with** 
out testifying his obedience by a present ; no one enters the im* 
perial presence^uiivie, as the term is, i. e. empty-handed* Vide 
Sbabeeoy's Account of Timbuctoo, page 87. 

*^ He shall break also the image of Beth Shemish, that is ka 
the land of Egypt.'' Jeremiah xliiL 13. 

The image alluded to, was probably that of Jupiter Ammon, 
which was erected in the Temple of the Sun at the Oasis ci 
Hammon. It is ascertained that the sovereignty of Egypt ex- 
tended formerly much farther to the westward than it does now. 

There is an (jM& ^^ and a (fi^ d^^ at the Oasis, i. e^ a 
fountain of the Sun, and a temple of the Sun. 

Judging from the gradual encroachments made on Egypt by 
die sand, from the south and west, it may be presumed, that in 
no very remote age this Oasis was separated from Egypt by a 
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small neck of sand only^ and that the desert, now between it and 
Egypt, was at one time a fertile and cultivated territory belonging 
to Egypt, which is now a barren wilderness over which sand and 
dust are continually accumulating. 

** The river is mine, and I have made it." Ezekiel xxix. 9- 
The prophecy of Ezekiah, respecting E^pt, whose indigna- 
tion is excited against the pride of Pharaoh, is remarkably 
accomplished, vide Ezekiah xxix. 9 and 10. and xxx. 13, 
Id, 14, 15. — The plagues are let loose against Egypt, an exter- 
minating sword cuts down her warriors, foreign enemies ravage 
her land ; Egypt, from the tower of Syene, unto the borders of 
Ethiopia, is become a solitude and a desert : such is the punish- 
ment of the pride of kings, for their arrogance in taking that 
glory to themselves, which belonged not to them, but to the high 
and omnipotent Opd. — Travellers who have visited Egypt in these 
days, will have perceived the effects of the severe accomplish- 
ment of these predictions of the prophet. All the celebrated 
canals which separated, of old, the waters of the Nile and multi- 
plied its benefactions, increased its majesty and enlarged its mag- 
nificence, have been destroyed during many ages, insomuch that 
even the ruins of those canals, which in former ages formed the 
splendor of her cities, are scarcely discernible : the ravages com- 
mitted, on the other hand, by the encroachment of the sands in 
Upper Egypt, on the productive plains of that country, fructified 
by the waters of the Nile, are strong demonstrations of the ac- 
complishment of this prophecy. Thus it may be said, that, with 
the exception of those lands in Egypt which are submerged by 
the waters of the Nile, there is no habitable or cultivated land 
in the country. The destructive effects of the whirlwinds of 
dust and columns of sand from the desert, impelled by the wind, 
on the towns and over the country, threaten to bury the former, 
and to sterilize the latter, and thus to compel the inhabitants to 
quit their perilous abodes, to seek a more secure and comforta- 
ble habitation. 



There are three Arabic copies of the Pentateuch known to 
the Arabs, one of which three is written in the Samaritan cha- 
racter. It appears by some Mograbeen or Mauritanian historians 
that in a remote age, ' the Ethiopians conquered China after 
marching through Asia, and that they conquered also Maurita- 
nia, or M grarb ; that Tirhakeh, king of Ethiopia, who warred 



Classical Journal, No. 44, note in page 361. 
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against Cambysea 2500 years since, built (^|^^li ^l^ Kassar 
Pharawao, or the ruins of Pharaoh.' In confirmation of this his- 
torical record we may observe, that Strabo finds the Ethiopians 
in the western provinces of Africa,* and Homer describes them 
as dwelling in the remotest regions of the earth, where the sun 
rises and where he sets. 

No notice would have been made respecting the following 
inaccuracies in Walpole's Travels, were they not calculated to 
mislead Oriental travellers, and such as are learning the modern 
Arabic language. The following sentence — 

is there translated, '^ I saw the powerful angel of God ;" but he 
roust be a powerful Arabian that can discover the word power- 
ful in the above Arabic sentence : the words are, r'dit 1 saw, 
inelk the angel, jillah of God, Elazh the dear or beloved — '* ( 
saw the angel of the beloved God." It is unnecessary to ob- 
serve that in the incorrect translation, as given in the work 
above qVioted, love is changed into power, and transferred from 
God to the angel. Vide Walpole's Travels, Vol. ii. p. 181. In 

pige 102 or 112 of the same work, the sentence Amou i..\^.f^ 
is not ^* a friend his self," as it is there translated ; but hebibune, 
a friend, Nafs&hii, to his soul, q. d* a lover of himself. 



o ^ 



\ju\ yioj does not mean a pound of olives, as it is translated 
in the above work, but ratel, a pound, zita, of oil, i. e. a pound 

of oil. — (^y^jf zitune, is the Arabic word for olives. 

JAMES G. JJCKSON. 
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Sifl^ rohg ^AyyiTioog. 

1 Cor. xi. 10. 

It may be conceived, that enough has been already written 
on this subject, to supersede the necessity of additional remarks : 

■ Vide Shabeeny's Account of Timbuctoo, page 120. 

* Vide Sir William Drummond's Pitnic Inscription, page 29. 
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*— yet, as die arguments in favor of the latter clause of the text^ 
and those against it, -do not appear to me to have been suffi- 
ciently discussed, I will trouble you with the following obser- 
vations. 

It has been amply proved, that by h^ouala we are to un- 
derstand the veil which women were accustomed to wear ; and 
the Ethiopic translators imagined such to have been its signifi- 
cation in this place : 

** For this reason, it is right that the woman's, head should be 
veiled,** Godwin, in his Moses and Aaron, enters into a suc- 
cession of proofs, that it was accounted *' signum subjectionis ;" 
aind Hottinger observes, " e vi argumentationis Paulinae aliud 
sub h^ouo'lav e^nv Iw) Tiis xc^oX^^ intelligere nequeo, quam ve- 
lauien capitis. Opponit Apostolus axaroutuXxim'a^ rji xe^kj, 
et l^ouo'iay e^uv M rris xe^oX^^. Addo legem, ad quam mulie- 
ires Judaeae se componere debent. Maim. Tract. rfHim, c. 24."' 
In the l6th £p. (1. i.) of Aristaenetus we discern a passage, 
which may be referred to this subject : *Ex,w\(^ofiou v^ rwv Bnav 
iroos a6pooi>$ airavTa jxera/Ss/SXiixey ij yuy^, xa) iragimv 6avfjiJify$v 

Xa)f 7C7Xoxi(rjxeyi)y, xaXu^r^ay air 0Lvrri$ ii ftaXa <r</x- 
¥^y, figoixykoyluv h ^pefMtlot ^vrj. We also read in Varro, 
** Rica a ritu, quod Romano ritu sacrificium foeminae cum fa- 
ciant, capita velant ;** which custom is attested by Plutarch, and 
quoted by Seneca (Here. Fur. 255.) 

*^ Namque ipsa veste tristis obducta caput, 
Velata juxta Praesides adstat Deos."* 
The Miibidsln or Priests of the Magi, who attended the fire- 
temples, were most frequently, if not always, veiled : and from 
the ancient practice of veiling women, which is still retained in 
the East, the husband was called in scripture O^T)) rW2. St. 
Chrysostom terms the veil, (rvfi^fiokov viroray^; ywMxhs xai l^ou- 



I This I have omitted, as it merely relates to the trite discussion about 

^ ** Turn numina sancta precamur 

Palladis armisonae, quae prima accepit ovantes, 
Et capita ante aras Phrvgio velamur amictu,^ — Virg. ^n. iii. 543. 
The foliowing passage may be, likewise, adduced in explanation of 
this disputed verse : 

** £t positis aris jam vota in littore solves : 
Purpurea veiare comoi adopertus amictu ; 
Nb qua inter sanctos ign£S in aoNORE Deorum 

HOSTILIS FACIES OCCURRATj ET OMINA TURRET.'' 

Virg. £n. iii. 401 
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ria^ rov M^, and Rasbi thus commeDtn on thk Scriptural 
tideftiiGen. XX. 16.) , , . , 

■w» »ni ^2 UD71W w tray tt todw /add t? nvt nin 

In the £4th Chapter of the Koran^ Mohhammed had intro* 

duced some strange remarks on women's coverings in general ; 

on one of those verses, which approach the nearest to the point 

under discussion, Jellale'ddin observes, 

t 

^'They shall cover their heads, necks and breasts with the coifs/' 
These makinaa, or coifs, were made of fine linen, and extended 
to the length of two cubits ; probably, they did not much differ 
in form from the peplum majus' of the Romans. Biicher ob* 
serves, " praesertim autem, On^D-^lWD* TTSS^yOt DV1BDD» 
JTtlSDD l^otxrta, et quae sunt hujus generis alia ritum antiquissi- 
mum esse testantur, etiani 'fj^ peplum in quod Rebecca (Gen. 
xxiv. 65.) in signum subjectionis atque verecundise se involve- 
bat." We may, indeed, infer the antiquity of the practice from 
Numbers v. 18 : — in conformity to which, when Susannah was 
cited before her judges, the writer thus expresses himself, ^ 1$ 

keuo'otv &iroxaXt;^9^vai aur^v, ^v yoip xaraxcxaXu/x/xlvi)^ 
Simg IfurXijo-Jooiri tov ici\Xou$ airfi$, lliis veil, (whether or not it 

he^^ji^9 or'v'^'j o"" 'fi^'' ^^ ^^^ •^^^ "^ *® ^^0 J^ 
sephus (Antiq. Jud. lib. iii. c. 2.) calls rh rij; Ktfakris i/taTiov. 
When Rebecca saw Isaac approaching to meet her ^^H nipjy\ 
D3JVT), as Biicher^ has observed; and to the present day, Meiner 
records the existence of the custom in Syria : *' die Syrischen 
weiber haben ein neklein von pferde-haaren vorm Gesicht so 
dass sie andere sehen kiinnen, sie aber keiner." We know its 
prevalence in Egypt and Greece, and in Ezek. xiii. 18. retrace 
an allusion to it, in its application to idolatrous purposes. No 
doubt can, therefore, remain as to the meaning of i^ovcrla ' in 
St Paul ; and the context completely proves his antithesis to 
lie between the woman's head, when veiled, and when exposed 
to view : we may, indeed, recognize the expression in Ps. Ix. 9« 
"Vnn T)3fP OHQH ; but, there, the signification is totally differ- 



' See Stephens in voce ir^Xof. 
* Sec Gen. xxxviii. 14. 

' For the reasons which determine i^oviria to signify a veil, the reader 
Preferred to the former papers in the Classical Jourual by other writers. 
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ent, and VHn is explained in the Septuagint, ndtby fi^ouo-/«, bot b^ 
,xpaT»laxn$ ; and I strongly suspect that the Cophtic0PUy lUfl 
bias the same force in 1 Cor. xi. 10. as i^ova-la. 

The difficulty lies therefore, exclusively^ with these three 
words, 8ia roif *Ayyikovs. The verse is perfect without 
them;— as it now stands, two reasons are assigned, why the woman 
should be veiled, viz. hoi tovto on account of the preceding argU" 
ments, and hoi robs oyycXooj, on account of the Angels* If we could 
discover one Ms. of ancient date without them, we might infer, 
with some probability, that they were not in the Autograph sent 
to the Corinthian Church. But we notice them in all MsSi 
with some slight variety of reading ; — they exist in the Syrian 
copy of the two Testaments written in the Estrangelo character, 
and given by the late Dr. Buchanan to this public library. Con- 
sequently, although the sense of the passage and the force of the 
Apostle's argument migh^ allow us to cut this Gordian knot by 
expunging them altogether, and concluding the verse with xe^At- 
X^^, the authority of the ancient versions, supported by surviving 
Mss., compels us to retain them, and attempt to unravel the dif- 
ficulty. Le Clerc intimated, that they were not necessary in 
his opinion, to the completion of St. Paul's train of reasoning. 

We witness a vast variety of conjectural readings, most of 
which are excessively absurd, such as ayeXovs, ayiKoilov$, ^^^h< 
avSpoL^, 8cc. &c. ; not one of them being calculated to reflect light 
on the inquiry, or remove any part of the objections to be urged 
against their ordinary interpretation. Some have imagined, that 
the forms of Gods and heroes were embroidered on women's 
veils among the Pagans, and from thence, that those of Angels 
or Cherubim were represented on the veils of Christian women, 
in the earlier ages of the Church. Bishop Hall proposed 16 
read hd robs Sv^pa^f the meaning of which is obvious. Beza, 
in one part of his writings, said, '^ quid sit hoc, nondum niihi 
liquet ;" yet, he afterwards determined ayyi\otj$ to mean Pro- 
PHETS, quasi 1132{rT TPbltf ; for which it will be seen, that he 
had some foundation. Still difi^erent was Lightfoot's bypothe** 
sisl: '* Jam vero erant apud Juda^os DW*Tp ^HITO Angeli vel 
Nuntii Desponsationum, qui ab hoc vel illo deputati erant ad 
desponsandam deputandi uxorem ; de quibus Angeli» copiose 
agitur a magistris sparsimque, praesertim vero in Tractatu Talmu- 
dicp rttnp) cujus caput secundum hoc habet initium, ^f^ 
HmT^^^^Wlpt^, vir desponsat sibi uxorem, vel per se, vel per An- 
gielum suum, aut deputatum." Selden, also^ broaches a somewhat 
similar hypothesis. Some years since, Professor Jens proposed 
at Dordrecht the substitution of iyyiKolov$ for uyyi\ous :— -we 
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find fyyfXocoT^f in the cUasical page, and ye>Aimrri^ in the Helle- 
nigtic writera, bat recollect no instance of the use of lyytAoIb^. 
It is not, however, to the purpose to proceed in the recapitula- 
tion of the many conjectural emendations of the word. 

Walton appears to have entertained some scruple relative to 
this passage, which in bis Polyglot stands within a parenthesis. 
Yet| notwithstanding any private opinion that may be indulged, 
as we are miable to show that it did not ^st in the original 
co|iy of the Epistle, we must consider hot, robg ayyiXovs canoni- 
cal| and endeavour to give the most probable explanation. Of 
the variety of interpretations that may be produced, two only 

are worthy of attention : St. Paul either referred to Jewish 

opinions^ or ofyycXo; requires a different translation. 

First. — ^Among those Jewish opinions, that exhibit any de- 
gree of coincidence with our subject, we find, that evil Angels 
or Spirits were supposed to take possession of a woman, that 
was unveiled, who, consequently, became a Soi/xovi^o/xfyi}. It 
was also decreed by the WSDKl, diat a woman owed a reverence 
to the congregation, and on this account should not read in the 
synagogue (lU^SBl *D23 ^19D 1*0^20 HlpD Vf? 7WA^);and Rabbi 
Mikkotsi has a passage which we may almost call a literal 
translation of these disputed terms, ^3^ j^H^ nv9/12 "WOffl 
QKM^D XV^ *W ^^ "W yhyif where by D^3N^D the Cherubim are, 
probably, intended. There have been, indeed, critics whe 
have explained 8i^ rou; iyyikovg by Ex. xxv. 0,0. xxxvii. 9. and 
1 Kings viii. ?• conceiving, that the Apostle borrowed his meta- 
phorical allusion from the cherubim, which in the former Dis- 
pensation overshadowed the mercy-seat with their wings ; but 
this idea contains more of fancy than demonstration. The Jewa 
had as many febles about the angels, as the ancient Persians and 
Arabs, which we might cite in almost an infinite series, without 
arriving, at last, at any thing like a satisfactory enucleation of the 
labyrinth. The stupid legend,^ that angels fall in love with 
women without veils, may be traced to the book of £noch, and 

the Koran, (Sur. ii. 102. Ojj;lo j^Ui ^^^^ •^Jle iy\ U^ 

Oj^JLt^) and cannot, without some degree of blasphemy, be ad- 
duced as the meaning of St« Paul. The names of Habut and 
Mardt, their lasciviousness, and their punishment in a certain 
well at Babylon, were puerilities unknown, most probably, at the 
time when this Epistle was written ; nor can any of the fictions 



Maimonidesi ^ See Targ. Jonath. B* Uz»el and Jerusalem. 
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of Mohbaminedan writers be admitted as explanations, though, 
like the following distich of Hbafez, they might refer to opi- 
nions prevalent before the sera of Mohhammed^ 



(^Loj ^^U) lISL ^U?if J^j fS^ 

The question therefore is, did St. Paul appeal to these long* 
cherished opinions, as a motive capable of inducing his new 
converts to preserve the Christian feith from stigma, and main* 
tain due decency in their religigiua assemblies ? since we read 
qf Jewish converts, such as Crjspus and Sosthenes in Corinthi 
and since St. Paul himself mentions their schisms and divisions. 
. Secondly. — -Ayy^Kos hi pure /Greek implies a messenger; 
m the Hellenistic dialect, it is capable of many significations, 
lia Croze, Heuman, and some others have considered it, here 
to mean messengers or spies> *' speculcUores, delatores, explora- 
t4n'e8,'* who were sent by Pagans: if)to the places of Christian 
worship, to invent some plea for persecuting individuals or the 
whole body at the bar of the civil power. This derives its au- 
thority from Heb. xi. 31., where xaroo-xoVou^ answers to 
D^3M>brf in Joshua vi. 17 : and it is worthy of observation, that 
in both places the Syriac version has made use of the same term^ 
I^Oft TT which is a direct translation of the Greek. To this, 

indeed, we may add St. Paul's own declaration (Gal. ii. 4.) that 
there were such spies, at this time : &i Se rodf ^apcio-oxrotif ^^w* 
SoiSIX^ot;^, oTrive; 9rag6io^X9ov xarao'xo^ijo'ai r^v hXivtiplav 
^li^&y, X. r. X. If we view the passage in this light, the best 
conjecture, of which I have heard, is one made by Mr. Griffith 
of High-street, Mary-la-bonne, who for ^yyeXov^ substitutes 
fflc^ayysXfi^, a corruption from which to the former in the tran- 
scription of Mss. by careless writers we. can, without violence, 
suppose ; and although the word itself does not occur in the 
New Testament, the frequent use of vapayyeXXo) and 'xapatffOia 
authorises the hypothesis. But &yynXo$ is continually introduced 
in the Greek Scriptures, to express a messenger; e. g. in Judith 
i. 11. xoe) avfOTge^/av roif ityyiKoig avrov xevois ^v at$ful^ irpo %fh 
rooTOt; air&v : here, the Syriac translation is ^oiod^Si^a^ ; slnd 
when mention is again made of them in c. iii. 1. the tttm 
: if«^p| is used, which completely restricts the passage to this 
siense. 

In 2 Kings vii. 17* this same word occurs expressive of Sy- 
yeXoj^, with a similar force ; and the Cottonian Ms. of the Sep- 
tuagint, in one or two mstances, translates WVk by the latter word. 
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It has, also, a very corioas metapborical signification in Job. xl. 
15. imroii) jxtvoy lyxarcvKatfyviai^ uiro rdov uyyn\&v avrov, for 
which the only word in tlie Hebrew is ^2TT:— -Aere, the allusion, 

of the LXX. is to the 2*in of the Cherubim mentioned in the 
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last verse of the third chapter of Genesis. Besides which, in the 
first book of Esdras i. .50, 5 1 . Prophets are called by this name : 
tui iarimikw 6 Bei^ rmv Ilari^v aamo¥ Si^ rou ayyiXott a^rait 
ffmoatakweu o^ov^, ---•-•--- axnoi St ^/xuxrijpia'ay it ro i^ 
iyycAoi; aurou, x« r. X. 

The question, then, arising from these different acceptations 
<!»f the word is, will not the translation of messengers (i, e. spies) 
be more satisfactory than that of angels ? inasmuch as the fact 
is supported by history, and attested by the author of this epistle. 

It has been shown by the foregoing arguments, that tliese 
words must be received as component parts of the verse, be- 
cause we have not the authority of Mss. to reject them, and that, 
if they, be received, they are only capable of the two preceding 
interpretations. In favor of which shall we decide f Not in 
&vor of THE FIRST ; because we cannot suppose the Apostle 
encouraging the belief of Jewish superstitions, at a time when 
be was attempting to wean his audience from the fables which 
obscured the Mosaic law : whereas, if we admit the question 
arisins from this interpretation, we must admit this inference 
likewise. To that which is suggested by the second, these 
difficulties cannot be imputed ; for, although the Epistles to the 
Corinthians were more especially directed to that particular 
Qhurchf yet they were intended to be of general benefit, and 
to afford general lessons of instruction. St. Paul not merely 
considered the converted Jews, who were at Corinth, but he 
also contemplated the directions that were necessary to the 
Gentile members of his communion. He labored, in common 
with St. John and others, to correct the fantastic ideas of the 
Gnostics, and therefore cannot be conceived to have encouraged 
them in this instance. Although a Jew reading the New Tes- 
tament in Hebrew would probably incline to the first hy- 
pothesis, we cannot from that circumstance deduce any argu- 
QMnt for its correctness ; because he would be biassed by his 
former education, and would commence bis study of each book, 
fraught with Talmudical recollections. 

If, then, we decide in favor of "Angels," we can only 
etplain the passage by reverting to Rabbinical dogmata, to 
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' In some copies, ^Karair^c<f0ai. 
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wbii4i explanalion this precedbg reasons are opposed. If we 
decide hi favor of '^ messengers" or ** spies/' (the ira^iviac'- 
Tvi xoTfto-xoToi mentioned in the Epistle to the Galatians,) we ard 
supported by the Hellenistic u^e of the word on many occa- 
sions, and the testimony of history. As the verse now stands, 
it will be difficult to give any other rational exposition of these 
words: — if it could be proved^ that 810^ rou; *AyyiKor)^ did 
not exist in the original Epistle, no subject of discussion would 
remain ; but, as tbis is not the case, it rests with us to adopt 
that translation, which agrees with other parts of Scripture, and 
is not in itself destitute of probability. 

DANIEL GUILDFORD WAIT. 
St. John's Coll. Camb. 



NOTICE OF 

Suppletnentary pages to the Second Edition of an Intro- 
duction to the Critical Study and Knowledge of the 
Holy Scriptures. Octavo. London. Cadell. 



A THIRD edition has been demanded by the public, of Mr. 
Home's laborious and valuable work. Theological literature 
must certainly be more highly valued at present, than it has 
hitherto been at any given period within the last century. The 
voluminous and ponderous tomes of our ancient divines, which 
in our remembrance have been sold for little more than the 
price of waste paper« have been progressively increasing in 
value, till their cost is beyond the means of the student ; and 
reprinting in a cheaper or more pleasing form has become a 
common, and in the majority of instances a very profitable spe- 
culation, llie most decisive proof, however, that the public 
have begun to direct their attention more generally to these 
studies, is afforded by the reception which has been given to the 
labors of Mr. Home. Though the sum of S guineas for each copy 
of his closely printed and valuable work, is a sum so small that 
we believe it has not remunerated the author, and will scarcely 
pay the expense of printing the 4 volumes ; it is still to be 
considered a large sum to those persons who may fairly be sup- 
posed to be the principal purchasers of theological works. Di- 
vines^ students^ and young meo^ employ their time in these pur- 
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j loitiiDach more dian thebaay or the active, or the still more 
,i Dumeroiis class of the iDdoIent, the iudifferent, and the wealthy, 
who are absorbed in the routine of the engagements imposed bj 
f loeiety : but divines, students, and young men, are not frequently 
^ possessed of the most ample resources ; and we may justly con- 
clude, therefore, that not only these, but that many of the other 
I ind larger classes we have mentioned, are dieting their views 
I to nobler objects, and more liberal attainments, than have hitherto 
I been thought essential or ornamental to their station in life. Un- 
less this has been and is tlie cause of the increasing demand for 
works of tlieology, our students and divines are either more nu- 
XDerous, more wealthy, or more devoted to reading. In either 
case, there is abundant cause for congratulation. 

With the publication of this supplement, Mr. Home an- 
nounces to his readers, that his work is fully completed. He 
observes in his advertisement' — '' As the author has now intro- 
duced every article uf information, which fae has reason to 
believe is essential to the critical study of the Bible— or which 
bas been suggested to him as desirable — he takes this oppor- 
tunity of stating, that it is not his intention to print any further 
fupplements or additions.'' — It was necessary that some decla- 
ration to this efiect should be made, or the purchasers of the 
introduction might have supposed that it would never have been 
completed. The Holy Scriptures will ever continue to exercise 
the sagacity, and employ the powers of the human mind ; and 
it may be justly said in one sense, that no work which professes 
to treat of the Scriptures in general can be complete : yet the 
labors of an individual must, for the satisfaction of his readers, 
bave some assignable termination ; and we cannot think that the 
new edition would have succeeded so well as the two former, 
if the idea had still prevailed, that to every subsequent edition 
there will be a supplement. It will be impossible that Mr. 
Home should not proceed with his researches; and if he will 
submit bis further labors to the world, whenever he has collected 
.sttfficient materials for a volume, he will ever be received with 
the same indulgence and admiration. 

The additions to the second edition contained in this supple- 
ment, though neither long nor numerous, are highly useful. Iliey 
begin witii referring to Dr. Ellis' celebrated treatise on the 
knowlege of divine things from Revelation, not from reason, 
or nature. Mr. Home calls his work, with great justice, an 
ehborate treatise ; — he forgot to add that it is another, of many 
specimens, of the dull style and heavy sentence overcoming die 
fatience of the most willuig reader. Though one. of the; most 
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useful workS| ai far as tbe nature of tfie subject permits; ttt 
value is almost done away bj the exceeding repulsiveness oJFi^ 
ill-digested lan^^uage. 

From tbe brief reference to Dr. Ellis at tbe commence ment 
Mr. Home proceeds to insert (referring to tbeir respectif^ 
places in tbe second volume^) some verj usefal remarks on ibi^ 
Heatlien Deities and tbe celebration of die mjsteries— tbecnis^^ 
punisbments, and infamous severity of the Romans towards thei^ 
slaves— *tbe opinions of the wisest and best of the heathens o^ 
the importance of truth, with the quotations from Whitby^fl 
note on £ph. iv. %5.f wbich prove the very slight regard tbey 
paid to this virtue-— some adcKtional remarks to those in vol. K 
on the modes of quotation from the Old Testament adopted bji 
tbe writers of the New Testament. From this part of his sub-- 
ject, Mr. Home goes on to quote from Bishop Marsh's Lectures^ 
the ciirious circumstance which corroborates the truth of Acta^ 
xxvii. 1. that among the Syrian soldiers in the pay of Ronn^ 
stationed at Cesarea, was one company of native Romans^ or of 
Roman soldiers, dignified with the title of SEBASTH or Augna- 
tan : after this follow some curious remarks on this position-— 
The actions ascribed to Jesus Christ in the New Testament are of 
that description, that they COULD NOT have been recorded^ 
if they had not been true. Then follows an account (^ the 
Synagogue of the Libertines, Acts vi. 9* ; and a brief statement 
^ the actions attributied to Jesus by the Jews, which, together 
with the passages on the same subject in the work itself, gives 
us as much information on this point, as has been collected from 
the Talmuds, and the Toldoth Jesu. There is, we think, a slight 
inaccuracy in the note in p. 743. The Jews call Mary tbe 
daughter of Eli. Mr. Home observes, that Joseph was the son 
of Eli, and accuses the Talmudical writer in question of an error. 
Schoetgenius, it is tme, has made the same remark : Hor. Heb. 
vol. ii..p. 70^3. '^ Josephusfilius fuit Eli, Luc. iii. £3. ; igitur 
notitiam aliquam confusam hie deprehendimus.'' Tbe Talmu- 
dist certainly has deviated from truth in his narrative concerning 
our Lord, but not in this instance. He rather confirms Ae 
Gospel account ; for we are much mistaken if the word IM was 
not sometimes used to denote a daughter-in-law, as p is certain* 
ly used to describe almost every degree of relationship, except 
the parental. 

The confirmation of the narrative of the invasion of Israel by 
Shalmaneser, recorded in the book of Kings, from the historicid 
sculptures discovered by Sir R. K. Porter, and tbe brief dis- 
cussion of the question whether the inscription supposed to have 
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been placed on the areh of Titus is authentic, next present 
tbemselves. Uiuttrations of several passages of Scripture^ from 
th^ use and kilent of prophecj--*the tyranny exercised over the 
Jews in die East, and the present state of £gypt — occupy but 
SDlftt space, but are very valuable ; as are also the remarks on 
iiuare rewards and punishments, the moral precepts of Christ, 
and the quotations from Jortin on the literary blessings con- 
fcnred on the world by Christianity. 

The principal additions to the second volume, are the enlarged 
accounts of many of the Mss. and editions of books already 
mentioned in the oiiginal work ; together with some additional 
matter. In p. 789 we meet with an interesting account of the 
copies of the law preserved among the Jews, and an excellent 
abridgment of Mr. Yates' description of the Cambridge roll. 
Afiter a brief notice of the Codex Turicensis, Mr. Home describes 
at greater length the Codex Argenteus, of which he has given 
hiB readers another and more perfect plate ; requesting them to 
cancel the copy in the work itself. This part of the supplement 
is also enriched with some new fac*similes of a Codex descriptus 
of the Gothic version of Saint Paul's Epistles, discovered by 
Signor Mai in the Ambrosian library at Milan, of which, with 
many other Mss.,a copious account is given ; as there is also of 
the Codex Montfortianus. 

The remaining additions to this volume relate to various edi- 
tions of die Bible previously omitted ; an account of the Ota- 
heitean Gospel ; a review of Mr. Pitman's edition of Lightfoot ; 
vith some extracts on the subject of the order of the events re- 
lated by the several Evangelists, with observations on the compari* 
ions of the Old Testament, and some remarks on various gram- 
mars and commentaries, and works not long since published. Mr. 
Home indeed is not contented with bringing down his remarks 
to the latest publications in theology.* J udging from the mode 
b which Mr. Townsend has arranged the Old Testament, Mr. 
Home anticipates equal excellence in the work which Mr. T. 
is now preparing for the press, the arrangement of the New 
Testament on the same plan. The success of Mr. Townsend's 
arrangement of the Old Testament, may be considered as an ad- 
ditional proof of the increasing interest which is taken by the 
public in theological literature. It is a work which deserves 
success. Mr. Home's notice of Mr. Townsend's new work is 
m the text only of the third edition. It is not inserted in the 
Supplement. 

The additions to Mr. Home's third volume, refer to the geo- 
gniphy of Palestine, and its present state ; (by the bye, we may 
observe here, that, if Mr. Bankes and Captain Mangles do not 
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132 E. H. Barker's Jiep/y to BOinTOS, 

Stultu* est, qni cupita cupidus cupienter cupit, 
et PIsuU ID Menaechmis, 

Nqh potui paucia plura plane proloqui. 
Simile ex Eur. Med. adfert Victor. 36, ^0. Tumebus AA 
7,19. e Cic." C. LangiuB, " rauToXoyi'et, joci getiua, ell 
quidaro in repetitione litieraruni : sic Enniua, 

Quidquam quisquam cuiquani, quod conveniat, oeget. 
Ilem alibi. Nam cuius raiionis ratio non extet, ei ratiuoi rati< 
est fidem habere. £t Cato senex ap. Carisiuin c.i'. 

Suapte natio sua separata seorsum. 
Thus Lucretius 1, 203. vivendo vitalia vincere secla, £58 
cudes pingues per pabula laeta, 272. venti vis verberat, 34 
G53. 4, 127. I6d. 659. &, 790. 6, bOl. multa media rauiti 
5. SO. possunt nee porro penitus penetrate, 727. magna n 
multis miranda, B14. multimodis communia multia Mult 
rerum in rebus primordia multa, 1023. mullimodii, multis, 
lata, 2, 1 \5. multa miuuta modis multis, 129. reiroque re| 
reverti; 569. 5, 1002. placidi pellacia ponti, 2, 582. me 
mandatum mente, 628. tympana tenta tonant, 4, 658. It 
rotunda modis multangula quasdam, 1065. volgivagaque i 
venere, 11S4. in volluque videt vestigia, 5, 855. vides ve» 
talibus auris, 962. vel violentaviri vis, 991- Viva videns i 
)iri viscera busto, 1063. duros durantia dentes, 6, 1 12, vol 
Verberibus venti versant, 283. luminibus lustrans loca, 
■peluncis saxa supeme, 1019> sponle sua sursum, 1246. 1 
mis lassi luctuque, 1265. per popuii passim loca promta. 
tales casus Cassandra canebat, Neu patrite validas in viscen 
tite vires, G. I, 389. Ht sola in sicca secUm spatiatur a 
Soph. (Ed. T. 1273. rexv' i» rixvuiv rexoi, 1480. 

.ffisch. Pr. 733. 

Xrfr^cura ff-«uT^ CTii;^' «M)p(froi»f yvtti, 
Cicero, 

O fortunatam nstam me consule Romam.' 
Juvenel seems to have ridiculed the line for the very alliten 
which Cicero, agreeably to the taste of the age, affected, 
ever after monarchy had been re-established in Rome, it 
fashionable and courtly to abuse the name of Cicero,— a 1 
dear alike to liberty and to virtue. I'o question his orate 
talents would have been a vain attempt. The parasite 
those times, therefore, directed their wit' against his pot 
effusions, because they are more open to attack. 'I am persu: 

■ See Clm. JoutroI, Vol. IX. p. 58S. 
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however, that, if the ver»e« of Cicero be compared with the 
verses of his predecessors or contemporaries and coevals, they 
will not be found deficient in merit. But, if they are measured 
bj the standard of Virgil, they must sink into insignificance : let 
It not, however, be forgotten that not one of the other prede- 
cessors can enter the lists with Virgil. 

E. H. BARKER. 
Thetford, Nov. 1822. 
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ELEUSIS. 

Sanctasque faces attoUit Eleasis. Claui). 

QuisQUis iter tendas, curvi prope littoris oram, 
Inter Thriasii florentia jugera campi, 
Siste pedem, atque aevi recolas monumenta prions : 
Ante oculos strati lapides, dejectaque passim 
Fragmina temploram ; leni curvamine coUes, 
Opposita Salamine^ tument ; et littore in ipso 
Impendet lasvi scopulo Cerealis Eleusis. 

Salve ! sancta domns, magnae penetrale Parentis, 
Delabrum commune orbi : licet omnia circum 
Prona cadant aevo, propriamque baud nosset Eleusin 
Ipsa Ceres ; licet hie, prohibet neqne talia coelum, > 
Impins Othmanides Graia dominetur in asde, 
Aut praedator agens pecudem de monte, sagittas 
Exacuat yigii> et raptis insidat acervis ; 
Saltern aliqnod veteres tumnlos, dilapsaque fana 
Numen habet, latebrasque, et roscida littoris antra 
Seryat adhuc; jam nunc videor mihi cemerc falgens 
Agmen, et innumero conferta satellite ferri 
Sacra Deae, ac longa fervescere littora pompa. 

Unde antem magnus Sacrorum inceperit ordo. 
Quo duce, quo tandem fuerint quinqaennia festa 
Anspice, lustralemque aram jactarit Eleusis, 
Dicenduro, si longa valet docuisse vetustas. 
Ipsa Ceres cultum tribuit^ causamque colendi : 
Tempore quo procul a Matre, aequalique caterva, 
Virgineos inter lusus, aestivaque rura, 
Luctantem abripuit Sicula de valle puellam 
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Oitis amor. Vidit ratilos Trinaoria curms, 
Vidit eqnos flammasque, infraque immane barathrum 
•Pallait^ infemumque vomentia Tartara Began. 
At vulnus circQm gerit insai^abile Mater, 
Amissam repetens prolem ; vos dictte, Nymphae, 
(Nostis enim,) nemora et saltus quaecnnqae Sicaaos, 
Ventosumque Erycen^ aut lene fluentis Anapi 
Sorte tenetis aquam ; Lilybaeon, et alta Peiori 
Calmina, et undantem centum fomacibus iEtnam ; 
Quo non Diva pedem tukrit» quae spreverit usquam 
Littora, *' Persephone" quibus baud clamarit in oris. 
Per fines Italum, per Dorica rura vagantem 
Duxit amor, fausto donee magis ordine rerum 
Ad sacrum nemus^ et viridem properaret Elensin 
Orba Ceres ; alacres illam in sua regna coloni 
Excipiunty fletusque avido solantur amore. 
Testis tu, curvi dictus monstrator aratri 
Triptoleme, alato -vectus serpente per orbem ; 
Vos etiam, campi, testes, et ilharius ille 
Rite canendus ager, toto qui primus in orbe 
Sementem, aut dulcem frumenti ooverit h^A^am. 
Hinc et Eleusinam praesenti numine glebam 
Diva sibi coluit, celebrandasque ordine pompas, 
Et sanctum jussit servari in saecula nomen. 

Ergo omnes Danaum vario sub nomine gentes 
Hue fiuere, et densa stipare altaria pompa; 
Quin et ab extremis mundi regionibus ultro 
Tot coeunt populi, votivaque munera portant ; 
Quos Oriens mittit, quos frigidus aere vesper. 
Qui Tanain, Istrumque colunt, qui regna Canopi, 
Et Latii genus, et rerum pulcherrima Roma. 

Scilicet jSgypti madidis in finibus Isin 
Linigeriimplorent prisco de more ministri ; 
Imperet antiquas Asiae Diana per urbes, 
Creta Jovem poscat, Veinerem eircumflua Cyprus, 
Principium rerum ; at duds Samiothraces in arvis 
Idaeam celebrent Matrem^ sanctosque Oabiros ; 
Primus Elensinae Cereri locos ; ultimus orbis 
Hanc colit, banc sacrae piimam venerantur Athenae. 

Felices nimium ! templi secreta tueri 
Queis datur, arcanisque impvuie assistere sacris. 
Hi curls vacui, et vita meliore potiti 
Laetitiam pacemque cohtot ; bis p«rior aer. 
His nitidus splendore siio Sol; arva vircscunt 
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Semper, e| aBtemum spirat rer ameus amiiiB. 
Contra autem, quos tu, De^, non spectayeriii jnqmm 
Participem sacroniniy aut in taa jara vocaris, 
Perpetai exagitant fletas ; post altima fata 
NoQ Snperas adit ille domos, sedesve piorom 
Discretas ; non densa inter myrteta recumbens 
Otia agity laetisqae yagus spatiatnr in arvis. 

Turn si qais templi secreta, at m3rstica jura 
Prodiderit fando, aut Numen violaverit araD^ 
Non ilium accipiunt epulas^ non pocula Bacctu, 
Nee dulces citharae, sanctae neqiie carmina Mosa^. 
Morte luit facinns, tumuloque Infamia major 
Devovet aeternis caput execrabile diris, 
Et manet in seros longe deducta nepotes. 

Scilicet in puros ritus, et foedera sancta 
Diva saos vocat, et sanaD consortia mentis ;. 
Non ilia obsccenos cultas, non impia novit 
Orgia, per Rbodopen aut qualia saepe nivosam 
Thyades instaurant fiacchae, rapiuntqne furentes 
Hue illuc tasdas; ** EuoeT cum personat Hebrus, 
Et nemora ingeminant longis ululatibus '^ Euoe K' 
At sanctos aaimi mores, castumque decorem 
Praecipit usque suis, et toto praemia laudis 
Corde sequi, atque brevem virtoti impendere vitam. 

Hand impune ergo arcanos penetrare recessus' 
Infandum ( atque ipsi voluit succedere templo, . 
Omne ausu9 furiale nefas, nuperque craentus 
Matema de caede Nero ; nil contulit ipsi 
Parpura, nil fulgens diadema, at terrkus omni 
Abstinuit luco, et nigris sese abdidit umbri^. 

Quin et Thriasii pra&sentis numina Dira^* 
Senserant campi, rapidi cum turbims instar 
Baccharetur ovans vasto circnm agmine Medos, 
Disjectaeque urbes, et desolata jac^ent 
Arva, nee eversas tegeret jam Pallas Athenas. 
Tunc inter tenebras et dira tonitrna, nimbo 
Accinctam, ex adytis magnam procedere Matrem 
Vidit Cecropidnm pubes ; tremuere cayema& 
Adventante Dea ; quo yisu, expalluit amens 
Barbarus, ac toto trepidarunt littore nautae. 

Proxima qua& memorem? quo possim carmine totam 
Sacrorum seriem, celebresqae ex ordine pompas 

' Suet. Vita ^er. ^ Herodotus^ lib. tiii. 
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Rite sequi^ et magnam gemina cum prole Parentem ? 
An memorem taedas, et anhelo concita cursa 
Agmina, votivamque agitantes lampada mystas? 
An tCy magne, canam, te myrto insigois lacche^ 
Quern strepitu Matris pubes deducit ad aedem. 
Quern thyrsus thiasusque decent^ quein mystica vannus 
Adde puellarum gestantem occulta catervsun 
Sacra manu^ tardeque super volventia plaustra 
Impositas calathos^ obscurseque orgia cistae, 
Orgia, non oculis spectanda impune profanis. 

Ergo ubi jam cunctis arcana silentia terris 
Sparserit alma quies, lecti longo ordine mystae 
Succedunt templo, viridanti tempora circum 
Velati myrto^ nireaque in veste nitentes. 
Ipse inter medios, turbaque insignior omni 
Emicat antistes^ tunica strophioque refulgens. 
Stant circum comites ; ta&dam fert eminus alter 
Sacratam^ magnaqne alter ter voce profanos 
Admonet ire procul, foribusque absistere Sanctis. 
Tum subito mugire solum, immensoque fragore 
Quassari ingentes ipsis altaribus asdes ; 
Tum dirae audiri voces, tum infanda videri 
Portenta, et densos percurrere fulmina lucos. 
Procubuere metu ; laxis bacchatur habenis 
Perque artus animosque timor ; tam lurida circum 
Nox Erebi, et sontum* luetus, poenaeque videntur 
Ingruere, ac Stygias Manes ululare per umbras. 

Mox tenebras inter medias lux alma repente 
Exoritur, meliorque dies, et purior aer 
Excipit, et dulces nemorum in convallibus umbraa. 
Apparet Divae simulacrum, ipsius imago 
Luminis, ac vivo solidum de lumine corpus. 
Vellem equidem, vellem, ni frigida vena vetaret, 
Insanire simul, blandumque baurire furorem, 
Et saltare cboro, taedasque agitare volantes. 
CuDcti adeo sancta penitus dulcedine capti 
GoDcelebrant magnam Matrem ; poscentibus olim 
Ut dederit irumenta viris, ususque colendi 
Monstrarit; varias ut vitae invenerit artes, 
Et mores hominom cultu placarit agrestum : 
^' Te Superi Manesque colunt ; tu caerula coeli, 
Et pelagi tractus^ et magni moenia mundi 
Sustentas, nigroque potens dominaris Avemo. 
Te dnce, se glomerant nebulas ; te, decidit imber. 
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Semen alnnt sulci, turgetque in palmite germen. 
Te, Dea, te metaant liquid! per inania coeli 
Aerias volucres, metuunt te lustra ferarnm, 
Squamigerique angues, et nigri monstra profundi : 
Te Terra agnoscit Dominam ; quacunque moventur. 
Usque tuae auscultant coelestia sidera voci, 
£t festinantes revolutis cursibus anni/' 

Ergo, si qua fides, ubi sancto in limine membra 
Straverit, atque adyto trepidas admoverit aures, 
Solennes inter cantiis, pompamque nitentem, 
Insolitas ^voces, neque adbuc vnlganda profanis 
Dicta bibit Mysta ; ut frustra sibi Graecia centum 
Fauronim pingui placarit sanguine Diyos, 
Lenaeum e pateris frustra libarit honorem, 
ruricremosque focos, et inanes struxerit aras. 
Joum namquesibi auctorem, finemque, Deumque 
Naturae leges, et rerum arcana fateri 
i^oedera, qui pulchram banc florentemque ubere terram. 
It pelagi maria, et lati spatia ultima coeli, 
mperiis regit omnipotens, impletque, movetque, 
Ld se cnncta trahens, sese per cuncta refundens. 

Haec olim cecinere, obscura exordia lucis 
Venturas, dubiique incerta crepuscula veri. 
Lt nondum erroris tenebras amovit inertes 
'aeca Superstitio ; nondum aethere lucet aperto 
iOtSL dies, largoque irrorat lumine mondum ; 
)onec Tu, Sanctis toties memorate Prophetis, 
psa Dei soboles, tandem mortalibus aegris 
sspectate venis ; tu summi jussa Parentis 
Icilicet, aeternique opens Hysteria Verbi. 
?e fracti aemmnis omnes, victique labore 
ponte petunt, ipsoque bibunt de fonte salutem. 
-e, Deus, humano maniiestum in corpore Numen, 
[aud sterili pompa, aut caesis de more juvencis, 
ed cultu meliore, animoque et corde fideli 
^equimur. Tu prisca luis contagia culpae 
[orte tua ; tu das purgatis crimihe sedes 
JQfectare tuas, propiusque accedere coelo. 

G. HOWARD, 

SX iSDB CHRIST!. 
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ON THE ATTRIBUTES THAT CONStl- 
TUTE THE PERFECTION OF BEING. 



Unl£8S we can agree in attadiing a clear, nnifiann, and 
definite idea to the term perfection, we can ha^e no certain- 
ty of understanding each other, when we use it either in 
conversation or writing. Whatever a person aflkms of 
it, may indeed be true, in the sense which he annexes to it ; 
but if others understand it in a different sense, they either 
differ with him in opinion, or run the risk of beixig misled 
by assenting to what he asserts of it ; for iiiough it may be 
true in the one sense, it may be erroneous in the other. It 
is a term appli^ by some writes to the works of man ; 
while others, who pretend to examine more rigidly the idea 
for which it stands, maintain tfiat there is nothing perfect tmt 
Grod— that he alone is absolute perfection, because he alocie 
is the only being to whom nothing is wanting. This is the 
language of philosophers and metaphysicians ; but I doubt 
whether it has not more the appearance than the reality of 
truth, and whether it be not as apiriicable to die works of 
the Creator as to the Creator himself; and even to ike works 
of man, whenever they are found to contain all the qualities 
or modes of being that enter into our ideas oi perfiBCtion. 
I know it will be easily granted me, that every thing is perfect 
which possesses these qualities ; while it will still be contend- 
ed that the Deity alone is the only being jto whom they can 
belong, and that a perfect poem, painting, or statue, never 
proceeded from the hand of man, nor yet any other produc- 
tion to which the term can be applied. To appreciate more 
correctly the value of this doctrine, let us first examine in 
what perfection is supposed to consist ; secondly, whether 
this supposed perfiection can exist; and thirdly, in what 
perfection ought to consist: and if we find that perfection 
cannot consist in what it is supposed to consist, let us 
agree in making it consist in what it ought to consist 

Perfection, then, we are told, consists in that which wants 
nothing ; and a perfect being is a being that contains in 
himself every thing necessary to render him perfect, who 
would be perfect if there were no other being in existence 
but himseLf, and whose attributes, powers, energies, capa- 
cities, omniscience, omnipresence, ubiquity, mercy, benevo- 
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knee, happiness, and general affections, are all contained 
in himself, and would belong to him if be stood alone in the 
creation. Now if perfection consists in that which wants 
Qothuigy there is not sach a thing as perfection in existence ; 
aad if a perfect being be he who contains in himself, inde- 
pendent of all other beings, every thing which can be de- 
dred — who would be equally happy had there been no other 
being in existence, and who consequently owes all his hap* 
piness to himself— who could exert all his attributes, and 
exercise all his powers, if he stood alone in the creation — 
I have no hesitation to say that the Creator is not such a 
being, and that it is not possible for the mind of man to 
cmiceiTe the existence of such a being. If this can be 
shown, it is idle and absurd to make p^ection consist in 
that in ^ich it cannot consist ; and if, after putting off the 
incumbrance of mortality, we should discover that the per- 
fection of the Deity is independent of all other beings, yet, 
ts it is impossible for us to conceive the nature of (his per- 
fection, it is obvious that it is not the perfection of which 
we treat at present, because we must mean by perfection 
something that we understand, or otherwise we mean no- 
thing. All out ideas of perfection, then, are mere ideas of 
mlation ; and if so, absolute inherent perfection can have 
no existence, and the term, applied to God himself, will be 
found to have only a relative meaning. We have no idea 
of perfection but what consists in qualities, properties, at- 
tributes, or powers; nor have we any idea of a perfect 
being, abstracted from the possession of attributes or pow- 
ers. So far, however, as we can conceive the subject, it is 
not the being that coiners perfection on the attributes, but 
the attributes that confer it on the being ; so that, in all 
cases, perfection can belong to attributes alone. Bender 
a tfrant dutritable and benevolent, and he is no longer a 
tyrant, but a charitable and benevolent man. So far then 
as he becomes more perfect than he was before, this per- 
fection is produced by the attributes of charity and benevo- 
lence : they communicate their virtues to him, but he has 
notlnng to communicate in return, as he cannot change the 
nature of the things by which he is changed. If it should 
be said that his acquiring the attributes of charity and be- 
nevolence depended intirely on himself— that he might have 
i«^ted tbem if he chose, and not suffered himself to jrield 
to theur influ^iice— and that, consequentiy, the merit of be- 
coming more perfect is intirely his own ; I reply, that the 
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very power which he exercises in repelling the blandish- 
ments office and embracing the asperities of virtue, is not 
only one of his attributes, but that one which enables him 
to approach nearest to perfection. We can, therefore, form 
no idea of perfection, but what consists in attributes ; and 
therefore, when we pronounce any thing perfect, we can 
only mean that it is in possession of attributes which ren- 
der it perfect. 

But though perfection can belong only to attributes, yet 
our ideas of perfection are not acquired from the relation 
that exists between certain attributes and the being to which 
they belong, or the subject in which they inhere, but from 
the relation that exists between them and subjects to which 
they do not belong. This may appear paradoxical, but it 
is not the less evident. Attributes or qualities are only the 
powers of acting, or of yielding to action, which belong to 
any being. But power can be exercised by no being, not 
even by God himself, without a subject on which it maybe 
exercised ; nor can it even exist, suppose it to remain un- 
employed, without the existence of this subject. When I 
say that a subject which may be acted on, is as necessary 
to the existence of power, as the subject to which the pow- 
er belongs — I mean that it is as necessary to every mode of 
power of which man can form anv idea ; and it would be 
absurd to suppose the existence of a power of which he can 
form no idea ; because this would not be power, but some- 
thing else, as power only means that attribute of being 
which the term conveys to our minds. We can form no 
idea of power or effect, unless there be something in which 
the effect may be produced. To say that an effect might 
be produced in nothing, is to say something to which we 
attach no idea; because we cannot form an idea of an effect 
existing by itself, or produced in nothing; as the very 
term, effect^ implies a change produced in something. All 
the powers, energies, faculties, attributes, equalities, affec- 
tions, properties, &c. which belong to any being, depend, 
therefore, as much for their existence on other beings, as 
on the being in which they are found ; as they could never 
be exercised, and consequently could not exist, if these 
other beings did not exist at the same time. Man enjoys 
the power of doing good or evil; but does not the existence 
of this power depend as much on the existence of good and 
evil, as on him ? If good and evil did not exist, he could 
no longer enjoy free-will. So of all his other powers and 
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attributes. His perception would become extinct> if there 
were nothing to be perceived ; his hearing, if there were 
nothing to emit a sound; his smelling, if there were nothing 
to affect the olfactory nerves ; his passions, if there were 
not corresponding qualities in other beings, fitted to 
produce pleasing or disagreable emotions, to soothe, 
irritate, or impel. If, then, the perfection of any being de- 
pend on the powers or faculties which he possesses, it 
must depend as much on other beings as on himself; as he 
would not possess these facidties were it not for these 
other beings. Destroy these beings, and all his powers 
become extinct, and consequently his perfection. Tlie idea 
of perfection then is derived from our idea of the relation 
diat exists between attributes and subjects; namely, the 
subjects to which they belong, and those on which they act, 
or which act on them. 

The perfection of God is made known to us in the same 
manner, and appears to be as much of a relative nature, as 
fliat of man. All our ideas of perfection, as I have already 
shown, are derived, not from the being whom we call per- 
fect, but from such powers or faculties as are calculated to 
render him so. Now take any attribute of the Deity and 
foruLan idea of it, as it absolutely regards himself, abstract- 
ed from all other beings ; and then you will have an idea of 
absolute, independent, inherent, or intrinsic perfection. To 
form such an idea, however, is impossible. Some effect must 
be produced before we can come to the idea of power; but 
as no effect can be produced without a subject to operate on, 
and as in this case, there would be no being iif the creation 
but the Deity himself, he could produce no effect whatever, 
as he would have no subject to act on, much less could he 
eflfect every thing. Perhaps it may be said, that he could 
be supremely happy if he existed alone, as this attribute 
regards only himself; but I deny the possibility of his en- 
joying even this attribute in perfection, had he not created 
other beings. In the first place, it must be admitted, that 
miiversal benevolence is one of his attributes, for without 
it, he would be imperfect ; and an imperfect being cannot 
be God. If, then, he be universally benevolent, he must 
have delighted in the happiness of created beings; and if he 
be omniscient, he must have known that he had the power 
of creating them. His not having created them, therefore, 
would prove that he felt no delight in imparting that happi* 
ness which be was capable of imparting, and consequently 
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that he was not b^teTolent, and if not, he could not be 
Grod. The being, therefore, who could enjoy supreme h^ 
Ucity without having crekted other beings when be engi^ed 
the power, could not be the Supreme Being, because ha 
would want one of the attributes of the Godhead-^unive** 
sal benevolence. Ihe Creator then would not be perfect, 
if he did not stand in the midst of his own creation, because 
all the attributes of his perfection are made known 16 us bf 
the manner in which they operate on created beings ; and 
without these beings we coidd form no idea of dieir exiB^ 
tence. Perfection, consequently, belongs to attributes? 
alone, and the existence of these attributes or powers de^ 
pends as much on ttie beings on which they act, or whidi 
ad; on diem, as on the beings to which they belong. Thett 
attributes, however, are perfect only when they agree widi 
the nature of the being in which they are found, and with 
Ae external beings on which they act, and by which they 
are acted on. 

We may therefore define perfection to be, the possesskn 
of such qualities, energies, attributes, or affections, as are 
suitable not only to the nature of the being to whom ibeji 
bdong, Imt also to the nature of the beings on which tii^ 
act, or in which they produce any changes or effects, u 
the change which the attributes of any being produces in 
another or in itself, be hurtful or destructive to them, such 
a being is imperfect, and consequently ought to be avoided 
by all the other tribes of being to which its attributes are 
hurtful or destructive. The attributes or properties of light 
are hurtful tb few beings, and therefore almost all animated 
beings delight in it. There are, however, a few to which it 
is hurtful, and these few, accordingly, avoid it, and seem 
to have existence only at night. Poisonous plants aie 
destructive to many beings, and therefore they avoid them if 
they be acquainted with their properties. Nutritive plants 
and roots are beneficial to all the tribes of animated beiugi^ 
or, at least, each of them is beneficial to some being, and, 
accordingly, they are all sought after by those beings to 
wUcb they are respectively useful. The most perfect 
being, therefore, is that whose properties are beneficial to 
most beings, and hurtful to least ; or if it be not the most 
perfect, ^t least it stands highest in the order of creation. 
God, who is the Creator and Conservator of all beings, is 
therefore the most perfect, or the Most Highest. Of all 
other subordinate beings we can say nothing, till we coma 
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down to man, and him we find to be the most perfect of 
animated material beings. In a state of nature, man is 
scarcely hurtfol to any being ; mid, accordingly, we find^ 
that the savage nations of most countries where the produc- 
tions of the earth are adequate to their support, have a nap 
tnral dislike to the destruction of animals. On the contra- 
ly^ ihey cherish and protect them, and even provide for 
tiidr wants. The natural propensities of man powerfully 
incline him to be their guardian and protector ; and the su- 
perior discriminati(m and intelligence which he possesses, 
enables him to indulge th^e natural propensities or attri- 
butes more than any other being. There are, it is true, 
many other animals as inoffensive as man, as the sheep, the 
horse, the dove, &o. ; but though they are hurtful to few^ 
tfaey are beneficial to few, and consequently they rank much 
lower in the scale of being than man. All animals that are 
hurtful to a greater number of beings than those to whcMU 
they are beneficial, recede from perfection, or, more proper- 
ly, from the middle rank of being ; and those, in whom the 
beneficent qualities predominate, approach to perfection, 
or to the highest rank of being. Animals that are neither 
hurtful nor beneficial to others, are scarcely intitled to the 
name of animals : they are a sort of blank in the creation^ 
because they serve to no purpose ; but such animals per* 
haps do not exist, though some of them seem nearly to ap- 
proach this state. In judging of the perfections of man, we 
must totally omit the commerce that exists between him 
and his Creator* The secrets of the heart are known only 
to Grod, and, therefore, God alone is qualified to take cog- 
nizance of them. We mnst judge of him only as he exista 
in society, and in the relation which he holds to all the other 
tribes of animated being. Here, we find him the most per- 
fect of beings, because not only his intelligence directs bim» 
but his natural propensities incline him to, increase the 
happiness of all that surround him. Some of them, it iA 
true, he sacrifices to his wants, or to his appetites ; but ho 
does so, only in proportion as h^ recedes from his native^ 
or original pre-dispositions. AU the domestic tribes of 
animals are rejoiced at his pres^ipe. The lamb frisks be- 
fore him ; the dog capers with joy, aj^d seeks to embracft 
him; the horse seems to anticipate his wishes, and the mo^ 
meut h^ bestrides him, prances with eagerness and impar 
tience to convey him to the place of his destination : 
HiUs, vales and floods appear already crossed, 
And« ^re be startp^ a thousand ste^ are lost. 
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The kitten climbs on his knees, and is eager to share his 
embraces. There is then in the very looks^ aspect, move- 
ment, attitude and appearance of man, something tiiat dif- 
fuses happiness and enjoyment around him. "niese are 
perfections which belong to no other being with which we 
are acquainted ; but they are not the perfections of his in- 
tellectaal but of his physical nature. They are perfections 
which the aathor of his being conferred on him, and which 
he could not acquire by any efforts of his own. But when 
to these are added the perfections of intellect, how far does 
he surpass all other animals. The perfections of intellect 
enable him not only to increstse his own happiness but that 
of his species, and teach him to look forward to the great 
Author of happiness and of existence, in whom '' he lives 
and moves and has his being;" and in whom all his hopes 
and contemplations ultimately terminate. Intellectual 
perfection, therefore, seems to consist, not in the knowledge 
of abstract truths, but in that knowledge which points out 
to us the means of promoting universal happiness, and 
which persuades us to adopt them. There are, however, 
no truths that can strictly be called abstract, because they 
are all either immediately or remotely connected with the 
promotion of human happiness ; but the more remote the 
connexion, the less valuable is the truth. 
- In a rigid, philosophical sense, however, all the works of 
creation are equally perfect, or, as perfection admits of no 
degrees, they are all perfect, because they are all the pro- 
ductions of a perfect being. A perfect being can create 
nothing that is imperfect, because he could not be perfect 
if he did any thing imperfectly. The Deity, it is true, has 
placed some beings higher in the order of creation than 
others ; and it is only in this sense that man can be called 
the most perfect of them all, or, at least, of all that are 
subjected to the bonds of materiality. The work of every 
artist is made with a view to a certain end, and if the work 
be so badly contrived as not to fulfil this end, it is not only 
imperfect, but proves that the artist by which it was formed 
had not a just idea of the means by which the proposed end 
could be obtained. All the works of creation, therefore, 
either fulfil the ends for which they were created, or they do 
not. If not, the Deity was ignorant of the means by which 
these ends could be attained, unless it be argued, that 
though he knew the means, and could have created beings 
fitted to fulfil them, if he chose, yet he had not recourse to 
them, because he had no object in creating the world, and 
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liftYing proposed no certain end, he consequently adopted 
Ho certain means. This argument is not only subversive 
of religion and morality^ but sanctions the commission of 
the most nefarious crimes^, because there can be no l^,w to 
Igvem tho actions of a man who is created for no certain end. 
The being, however, that could think of creating the world 
without any fixed object in view, could not be God, because 
he would be more imperfect than man himself, who always 
prefers harmony and order to confusion and anarchy, when- 
ever he can attain them ; and the latter must unavoidably 
ensue wherever beings are created and brought together, 
governed by no certain impulses, and determined to no 
certain end, or line of action,, either by their moral perceiv- 
tions or physical propensities. 

If then it be admitted, that the Deity proposed to him- 
self a certain end in the creation of the world, or that he 
created all beings to falfil certain ends, it must equally be 
admitted, that the natural dispositions of all beings incline 
them to fulfil these ends; or otherwise, that he was ignorant 
of the means by which these ends could be obtained ; but if 
it could not be shown by arguments a priori, that omniscience 
is an attribute of the Deity, it could easily be demonstrated 
from the wisdom which is displayed in his works. All be* 
ings, therefore, are endowed with properties or impulses 
that naturally incline them to fulfil die ends of their crea- 
tion ; and of necessity^ all beings must be created perfect ; 
(or a being whose constitution, organisation, or natural 
propensities, lead him away from this end, prevent him from 
reaching it, or incline him to go beyond it, must be imper- 
fect ; because, in all these cases, his natural constitution in«> 
clines him to fulfil an end for which he was not intended, 
and for which consequently he was not created. Is it con- 
sonant to our ideas of divine wisdom to suppose that he 
would endow any of his creatures with propensities that 
incliiied it to go one way, while he intended it to go ano- 
ther ? All beings then possess the propensities, dispositions 
or natures which they ought to possess,^ and consequently 
they are all perfect, for if they possessed any other they 
would be imperfect. 
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NOTICE OF 

Journal of a Tour m the Levant, By William 
Turner, Esq. Three Volumes Octavo. 

Part II. — [Concluded from No. LIJ] 

Our author's journey to Palestine and to Bgypt is tlie subject 
of his 2d volume, in Feb. 1815, he sailed from Constantinople 
on board of a small Turkish vessel, carrying about 40 persons, 
sailors and passengers. Of the Turkish sailors one was a young 
Candiote, who had fled from his own country, in consequence of 
having stabbed four men^ with whom, at different times, be 
bad quarrelled. Mr. Turner, on his voyage, visited the islands 
of Scio, Cos (as the Greeks still call it like their ancestors, 
though the Turks have given it the name of Stanco), Rhodes, 
and Cyprus. It appears from his interesting account, that the 
last-mentioned island, which had been so rich and florishing in 
early ages^imd even under Venetian oppression, is daily impove- 
rished and depopulated by the barbarism of its Turkish rulers, 
like every other place that has unhappily fallen under their sub- 
jection. 

' And it was lately (says Mr. T.) like Rhodes, or even more, because 
nearer, ruined by the Turkish fleet and army off Satalia; the Captain 
Paslia who commanded forcing the island, not only to furnish him aratis 
with all Sorts of provisions and fruits, and even to pay the freight of tnem, 
but to huy the ships he took at his own price.' (P. 39.) 

Yet the Turks here, are said to be much milder towards 
Christians, and less bigoted than in other parts of their empire. 

* Cyprus is no longer famous for the beauty, or in^mous for the im* 
modesty of its women. The women of Nicosia are, I am told, in general, 
pretty; but not to aoy extraordinary degree; and one half of their charms 
18 destroyed bv the relaxation of the system, conseauent on their frequent 
use of the bath, that enemy of female attractions throughout the Levant. 
But after seeing the rigor with which they are guarded at Constantinople; 
1. was astonished to see the familiarity with which they enter.the houses 
hure, even of the Franks, divested of either ferredjee or ^foichmak,* (P.45<) 

A note informs us that the former is — 

* A large cloak that entirely envelopes them ; the yatchmak, a veil 
that hides all the face but the eyes. The Turks, who think that nothing 
but extreme restraint can secure female virtue, lay it down as a principle 
that a woman cannot, without a crime, let her face be seen by any other 
nian than her husband, father, brother, uncle and father-in-law (tlie four 
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htteronlyat stated festivals); and that two persons of different sexes 
cannot be innocently alone together for a moment.' (P. 59.) 

At a convent in Cyprusi Mr.. T. was lucky enough to en^ge 
as his servant, a destitute orphan Greek, named George, about 
15 years of age, who spoke Greek and Arabic, and was strongly 
recommended by the fathers who had educated him. Attended by 
this faithful boy, he soon after sailed in a Barbary vessel, and on 
the £4th of March anchored in the bay of Barout. The captain, 
who had given up his own bed to Mr. T., would not accept any 

Eyment or remuneration ; for, having traded much with the 
iglisb, he had always been so liberally treated by them that 
nothing, he declared, could gratify him more than having an op- 
portunity of serving a person of that nation. 

The noise of frogs, which had annoyed our author in Cyprus, 
ke exchanged at Barout for the sound of torrents pouring through 
the streets from Lebanon. This mountain he visited^ and its Ma- 
rQuite convents. In one of these Mr. T. discovered the opinion 
entertained of his countrymen respecting religious worship: — he 
tells us, that saying his prayers as usual going to bed — 

* Fedlullah, who slept in the same room with me, asked me, * Per 
famor di Dio, Signor, what are^ou doing?* I told him praying; when he 
replied with a strong expression of surprise, ^ Prayins ! why they told 
me that the English never prayed.' In fact our national character suffers 
much by the unavoidable inattention to public worship of our travellers. 
ihe Catholic and Greek find almost everywhere in the Levant a church 
of their persuasion; but the Englishman never enters one except from 
curiosity.' (P. 78.) 

The prophecies of Isaiah and Ezekiel seem completely vei;ified 
iirthe present state of Seyd, the ancient Sidon. All its maritime 
commerce is now confined to a few fishing boats, and its limits 
so reduced, that our author walking at the rate of three miles an 
hour, encompassed its walls in twenty minutes. The town 
consists of stone houses, fallen or falling, ruined buttresses, and 
old square towers; many streets passing under massy stone 
arches, which support the ruined houses. (P. 90.) From Sidon 
to Tyre (now called Sur) is reckoned a distance of nine hours; 
from a spot about half way. Tyre appeared like ' a very small 
town built on an island, with a small long mountain to its left/ 
The prophetic writers above quoted respecting Sidon may be 
consulted on the ancient opulence and present wretchedness of 
Tyre, which, Mr. T. declares, does not contain any object 
worthy of observation. (P. 100.) He visited with much de- 
light the fortifications of Acre, where British valor was so emi- 
nently displayed; and Mount Carmel, of which Pope's descrip- 
tion (in the Messiah) is, Mr. T. says, perfectly appropriate — 

* And CarmePs flowery top perfumes the skies.' 
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Nazareth is now only a large village, of miserable si(me Cdt- 
tages, with mud floors and roofs. Here the Turks had lateljr 
murdered a poor Christian woman, on pretence thtit she had 
treated their religion with contempt, and would not allow the 
Greeks to bury her until they had paid two hundred piastres. 
Near the foot of Mount Tabor, a small village retaining its an- 
cient name, Deborah, is said to be the spot where Sisera wad 
nailed to the ground by Jael. (P. 186.) Having visited Tibe- 
rias, the sea of Galilee, and the village of Cana, our author left 
Nazareth and proceeded to Samaria and Judea, and at lengtli, 
on the S4th of April, was gratified with a view of Jerusalem, 
the Holy City (as even the Turks entitle it)^ with Mounts Olivet 
and Sion. It presented a confused prospect of trees, roofs of 
houses and domes, among which were conspicuous those of the 
Mosque of Omer (occupying the site of Solomon's temple), and 
of the Holy Sepulchre. Mr. T. was cordially welcomed at the 
Romau Catholic convent of San Salvador, even before he had 
delivered to them a dispatch from the English^ ambassador at 
Constantinople, authorising them (in consequence of a petition 
sent some months before) to draw on him for twenty-five thour 
pand piastres-— a favor most acceptable to those worthy Francis- 
cans, who were reduced to great distress by the exactions of the 
Turks, and the neglect they had experienced in consequence of 
the late wars in Europe. For his account of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, the Via Dolorosa, the Pool of Bethesda, Mount Sion, the 
Sepulchre of David, and other royal Tombs, the river Jordan, 
the (probable) site of Jericho, the Dead Sea, Bethlehem, the 
Tomb of Rachel, the Gardens of Solomon, the Grotto of the 
Nativity, the Potter's field, the Pool of Siloam, the Tomb of 
Absalom, the Mount of Olives, and various other objects thai 
render the consecrated precincts of Jerusalem and its vicinity so 
eminently interesting, we must refer the reader to Mr. T.'s 
work ; for within our narrow limits we could not possibly do 
justice either to his excellent descriptions, or his ingenious con- 
jectures and remarks. We shall notice, however, his account of 
the anxious impatience of those Christian pilgrims, who visits 
through devotion, the holy River Jordan, and their emulation id 
contending for the priority in entering it, every one carrying away 
a bottle of the water — those whose infirmities would not allow 
them to bathe in the stream, soliciting those standing in it to fill 
their vessels for them — %aT?ij (Hadjee) craj isaqakoLkm ^avdy^iLXfi 
TouTo, * Pilgrim, pray fill this.' But Mr. T. was disgusted with 
the inhumanity of those pilgrims * who passed their dying coni«i 
panions on the road, without even asking, en passant^ how they 
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M. I was near when the horse fell down the precipice^ not. a 
soul waited^ except myself^ to inquire whether the rider had 
feaved himself. The only answer 1 could get from those who I 
supposed might have seen it^ was^ * ri /xe xo^rei e/tfva? ri i^fu^co 
f/flo? What do I care? what do I know? yet these people went 
to save their souls by bathing in a river. This is, indeed^ faith 
without good works/ (P. £33.) From Jerusalem Mr. T. pro- 
ceeded to Jaffa^ of which place the Aga had lately assisted Lady 
£. S. (Esther Stanhope) in making excavations among the ruins 
of Ascalon^ where considerable remains of an ancient temple 
were discovered ; but the Turk, disappointed at not. finding a 
treasure, ordered the columns and other fragments to be again 
covered with earth — perhaps the barbarian has, by this order, 
been unconsciously the means of . preserving some precious mo- 
numents, of antiquity, which, at a future time may be brought to 
light under more auspicious circumstances. Our traveller having 
sailed from Jaffa, landed at Damietta.in Egypt, on the 21st of 
May. We cannot trace him very closely through Alexandria, 
which, however interesting from its ancient remains, he would 
assign, with Volney, to the deserts of Africa, as it exhibits no- 
thing of Egyptian fertility. (P. 3£4.) Having visited Aboukir 
and Rosetta, he embarked in a boat on the Nile, and mentions 
his surprise at the. shallowness of this celebrated river before the 
^me of its rise ; for having swam or rather walked across it, near 
the village of Zoayerah (July 5th), he found that where deepest, 
near the banks, it seldom exceeded ten. feet ; in the middle iiiot 
above four, and in most places not above two feet, (P. 351.) 
The streets of Cairo, which contains three hundred and fifty 
thousand inhabitants, are nowhere above ten feet wide, and se- 
veral no.more than four — rendered dark by the roofs and windows 
of the opposite sides, projecting so as to touch each other in 
|K)me instances. Yet in these narrow streets it is the universal 
pustom to ride on asses. Mr. T. visited the slave market, often 
filled with, blacks (for white slaves are not sold at Cairo), but 
now empty, for the plague. within the last four months had de- 
stroyed eleven thousand^ and the caravans had not yet arrived 
.witli fresh supplies. (P. 366.) Having examined the Pyramids, 
the Sphynx, the Nilometer, and other curiosities, Mr. T. made 
preparations for an excursion to the Red Sea and Mount Sinai. 
H^ crossed the desert from Cairo to Suez, which he represent! 
as a most miserable place: here he bathed in an arm of the Red 
Sea, which did not any where seem very deep ; for he could 
always find the bottom by letting himself drop, with a little excr- 
tioQ^but die coral plants at the bottom cut his feet. On the 
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aortbern coast he remarked a great abundance of shells, ami 

adds — 

* Three or four Arab women were bathing naked in the sea, whose idea 
of modest]f amused me extremely, as it prompted them to run oat of the 
water to hide their faces, which Mahomeun women are strictly ei\ioined 
to hide from men, and a fortiori from Christians. I have more &an 
once been diverted by tlie same female precau^n on the Nile. In 
fact, the reserve of the Arab women proceeds not from principle, but 
from fear. One of them at Cairo, who came to wash for Mrs. Belzoni, 
immediately on entering the house, stripped herself naked : but when 
the Arab water-bearer knocked at the door, huddled on her clothes in a 
frieht : she drank wine in the house freely.^ 

Mr. T. was hospitably received by the monks of the convent 
on Mount Sinai: — ^he visited Mount Horeb, and the Stone from 
which Moses caused water to flow. In die convent of Sinai 
another English traveller^ Mr. Bankes, discovered a library of 
two thousand volumes, three-fourths of which were MSS., and 
of these, nine-tenths Greek. The greater part were theolc^cal^ 
but some few interesting. Mr. B. brou^t away a thick MS* 
containing Hepbaestion on the Greek metres; an oration of Iso- 
crates ; the Letters of Phalaris (a subject of much controversy 
some years ago). Another MS. comprising the three first books 
of the Iliad and part of the fourth; two Tragedies of ^schylus, 
and much Greek poetry; another containing tbe Medea of Eu- 
ripides, and the beginning of his Hippolytus; also the work of 
Cfedrenus, a Byzantine historian ; all the Physics of Aristotle, 
&c. From Su^z our author returned to Cairo; thence to Alex- 
tadria, where he embarked in a Venetian vessel, and again 
(Oct dd) landed at Lamaca in the island of Cyprus. Here 
he visited the ruins of Paphos, now called Baffo, with the 
village of leros Kypos or ' The sacred Garden,' where, it is 
aaid7were situated the gardens of Venus, the Paphian diri- 
nity. The whole neighbourhood of Bafib and of leros Kypos 
is full of lai^e masses of rock, hewn into caves and chambers, 
all, probably, communicating subterraneously one with another, 
but now nearly choked up, and almost impenetrable. Mr. T. 
nves a most unfavorable account of tbe Greek priests, who in 
Cyprus enjoy great power. 

, * They strip the poor ignorant superstitious peasant of his last para, 
and when he is on his death-bed make him leave his all to their con- 
vent, promising that masses shall be said for his soul. — Madame Do- 
-pont (the mother of my companion) tells me that she once paid a visit 
to a Greek widow of a peasant, who was dying, and asked her if she had 
made her will to dispose of what she had in the world. — * I have only 
that)' replied the woman, pointing to a handsome Venetian looking-glasi 
hanging up in the room, * and that I have left to my father conmsor Is 
fmr for my^oul.'— f But your two children?' replied Mad^^e D. *Qh!' 
aaH the superstitious dope^^ Ae fiiyi Heotva tM^ lafte core ^ ^Jlm f f ^ 
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Od Nov. Bth Mr. T. embarked at Larnaca in a large polacea^ 
having a Turkish captain and a crew all Greeks ; — here we close 
bis 2od vol. The third begins with an account of his voyage to 
Rhodes ; near which he examined some ancient foundations of 
houses, two cisterns and three wells, apparently Hellenic ; in 
one of the wells a great treasure is supposed to be concealed — 
the ruins, he thinks, may perhaps mark the site of 'Hi\i<rcrog 
(laltssos) so named from its founder. (F. 5.) On the site of the 
celebrated Colossus our author offers some ingenious conjec- 
tures: — he notices the four different opinions of the most learned 
persons in Rhodes, and is inclined to adopt that which places 
it at thfi e;Ktremity of a port called. Mandraici, where is a small 
causeway, and a pool of water. The distance which this cause- 
way crosses is just sixty feet, and this seems reconcileable with 
the space which the Colossus may have covered between its 
legs. lu the island of Symi all domestic affairs are managed 
by the women ; they are the porters, bakers, butchers, shop- 
keepers. Sic. An old woman of sixty carried Mr. T.'s trunk, 
whicb weighed forty pounds, up a steep hill of a mile in length, 
and only demanded three paras (or less than a penny) for her 
trouble. When he offered her a few additional paras she would 
scarcely take them, saying it was a shame {Tpoinj elvai). P. 22. 
On this island he visited a ruin called the ^* Trophy of the Athe- 
nians;" but which (as he mentions in a note) was raised by the 
Peloponnesians in the twentieth year of their war with the 
Ajth^nians, according to Thucydides (viii. 42). It is a circular 
structure, of which the foundation remains about six feet from 
the ground. Among the broken walls, half arches, columns, 
and other fragments that constitute the ruins of Cnidus, Mr. T. 
thought he could recognise the Teniple of Venus, probably 
about two hundred feet long — remains of a fine theatre— 
a quadrangular building fifty feet square, perhaps a tower of the 
ancient city — various foundations, columns, capitals, and' other 
parts .of edifices. The site of Cnidus is now called 0plavov 
(Phrianon) by the Greeks. On the island of Cos our author 
examined a delicious spring, entitled the " Waters of Hippo- 
crates," rising in a cave, hollowed apparently by art, in the 
ascent of a mountain, the entrance being on level ground, lead- 
ing to the waters by a passage of two hundred feet. The edifice 
Which incloses the sprnig is, in Mr. T/s opinion, undoubtedly 
an Hellenic antiquity. (P. 46.) Near Boudroun he visited the 
ruins of Halicarnassus ; parts of a temple of a theatre, some 
towers, and the city walls. In the castle of Boudroqn Mr. 
Bftnkes^ who penetrated farther than Our Traveller, found spnae 
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bas-relieft of such exquisite workmansbip, that be suppMd 
them to have formed part of the ornaments of the Mausolevm 
that once adorned Halicarnassus. (P. 59*) Some beautiful re- 
mains of antiquity are visible among the ruins of Mylasa^ the 
present Melasso; — a fine Greek tomb/ in excellent preservation; 
-—a column with the following inscription : 

OAHMOZM EN AN APONOYAI AAOYTOYEYGH AH 

MOYEYEPrETHNTHZnATPIAOZKAl 

ESEYEPrETONrErONOTA— 

' The .people (honor) Menander, die son of Ouliades, the 
son of £utbedemus, benefactor of his country and sprung from 
benefactors/ (P. 69.) lliere were also a large gate with Ionic 
^ornaments, and remains of a Roman aqueduct, — Yassus afford- 
ed some antiquities; and near Miletus^ at Branchy das^ Mr. T. 
found gigantic columns^ remnants of architraves, and other parts 
of the temple once consecrated to Apollo Didymaeus. Here 
he copied some interesting Greek inscriptions, which our limits 
nvill not allow us to transcribe. At Miletus he bathed iii the 
;iver Maeander; -then proceeded to Patmos, where he was 
lodged in the Monastery of St. John the Evangelist (tou OeoX^ov). 
Saw the grotto of the Apocalypse ; then sailed on to Samos : 
here some walls yet serve to indicate the old Hellenic city of 
which Sir W. Gell ascertained the extent, and by digging anokOng 
the ruins found several curious remains of antiquity. At the 
place now called Ayislouk, some vestiges of £phesus. may be 
traced ; but even the site of Diana's celebrated temple is a sub- 
ject of doubt. 

* The Turks of the village/ says Mr. T., * came to smoke together ia 
the coffee-house, and boasted to me of the past magnificence of Ayislouk, 
Which, they said, once contained three hundred and sixty mosques. The 
number of mosques is probably exaggerated : Greeks, Romans, Chris- 
ttans and Turks ! what a succession of inhabitants has this spot re- 
ceived!' (P. 134.) 

From Ephesus our author proceeded to Smyrna, and thence 
to Magnesia, Brusa, situated at the northern extremity of 
Mount Olympus, Ghebizeh, and Constantinople. .This capital, 
however^ he again quitted Oct. 28th (1816), revisited Brusa, 
ascended Mount Olympus, on which he found ' a cray of marble 
with a petri6ed fish in it : the fish was three hands long and 
jthree fingers broad^ and its gills were plainly distinguishable/ 
(P. 185). He offers some ingenious observations respecting the 
xiver Granicus, and seems inclined to believe that it is represent- 
ed by a stream now called the Djol Su, although be acknow- 
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ledges diat tbe Karaka Su^ generally considered as the Granicus^ 
affords a good situation for a battle. (P. 207.) 

From AafA^oixi, the ancient Lampsacus^ he went on to the 
Dardanelles, and reached the plain of Troy on the 10th of 
November. Next day, with his companions, he examined the 
tooibs of Achilles and Patroclus : 

* We had all of us/ says he, * a great curiosity to consider on the spot, 

the correctness or error of the new topography of Troy, laid down in 

the Quarterly RevieWf on the article of Clarke's Travels (No. ix.), and 

for that purpose I had copied at Constantinople all that related to this 

subject I should begin with observing on two errors of some importance 

which have crept into the Review. The first is their idea tbut Mender, 

Mindar, Scamander and Maeander, were, in the ancient language of Asia 

Minor, derived from some generic name for a river, &c. Mender, the 

first of these, is simply a Turkish word, meaning a mixing of waters, 

and is illustrative of the universal deluge of the plain which takes place 

on the melting of the snow, that pours in torrents from Ida. Another 

error is concerning the Beyan Mezaley, which they suppose to be the 

name of a particular hill observed by Dr. Clarke. The word is Veeran 

Mesaley, a deserted buryiog-ground (Veeran^ deserted, and Mexaley,2L 

burying-gfound), and is so tar from being a distingpishing name, that 

there are no less than five of them, all called thus, in the immediate 

neighbourhood of New Ilium.' (P. 2S9.) 

Through twenty very interesting pages^ Mr. Turner traces the 
subject of Troy, which has within the last thiny years excited 
so much doubt and controversy ; but our limits will not allow 
us to dwell longer on this portion of his work, which we parti- 
cularly recommend to classical and antiquarian readers. As in 
the courste of his two former volumes, we are obliged on the 
present occasion, to pass over without notice or indication, a 
great variety of curious remarks and much useful information, — 
We shall briefly state, that having visited Alexandria Troas, and 
Bergamo, (the ancient Pergamus,) he proceeded to Smyrna and 
Trieste; and thence by way of Venice, Milan and Paris, to Eng* 
land. The '' Addenda," which occupy a considerable space in 
the third volume, comprehend many entertaining anecdotes, illus- 
trating the manners, customs and superstitions of the Turks, 
Persians, Arabs, and Greeks. These volumes are embellished 
with several neat etchings and wood cuts; besides excellent 
maps, by Mr. Walker, and some colored plates, among which 
the viewa of Zante and Smyrna are particularly beautiful. 
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TO AXMA TOr KOAOKOTPONE 

Ilcuhet, ^EXkivoov rl xapTspslni 
r ipfjLetTot maoTf * "^pff 6 xaipos ! 
V 'Fovg ^ivovg riwovg mg ttot upyun ; 
rpef «t', tXare, 3X' hotv^t ! 
, Ttat 6 aymvai^ iV Upd$, 
4 iJi>ov* iXgr/Sa x' ^ (rwrf^plei 
bIv to tou^sxi xa} to (rrfttf/ ! 
/x aura ti vapd* ^ b^utipla, 
x' 4 f^o/x/a d^ (fnipi^ifl* 

Oeif xa} <^if jxa; rdv TrgooTit^u ! 
rd Euayyf Xiov jxa^ f «ya2|fi 
xctri fiapfiaowv ^Ayagr^vooif^ 
voiMug xa) ^hif xa) t^v ti/x^ fuai, 
^flojgy xa) viariv xo) apeTrjv, 
l^ig tA ofTa^av ol rvpawoi pMS 
ol alfji^ofiopot ! oi lAKnjfrol ! 

» 

r- 

Fjpaixoi yiwoiioi ! T«i fiXifUfJMTa (rag 
rl roi Yvpvan Trpog tov j3o^a; 
eSf T^y hi/,iiFi(m yurona (rag 
&ifai<riii(rla yioL ra him ca^ ! 
xoi/xar* ipovof 7ro>Jiei fiapiia [ 
ixeV ol iinrKay^voi *Jy8«apxa«J 
x'ov Tijy EtS^omjy xaraTraTOuy^ 
oXou; ipiayewrav rovg iMvapyaigf 
xeH *g tA ieiva pMg aya<o'tt}TOuy. 

*i4y Sroi x»pay V '^vj Jp^ouj ex®"^ 
cof Xvo'iraa'iJi.ivoi TOugxofMiveig 
ri i^M'ofiyyago to (rwyrp^owy, 
/x* oy^oy mltriAa pLcig xararpexowf, 
ft^ ^pqAirre Too-os^ x^fi^ ! 
il yixi| tTyai V r^if iba^vh pi^ag, 
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rpeuxtH, ir^xmil ol TwpM$ o-fiftCovy! 
fiof oXtftroVouy xai jxa; irouAouv ! 

V T£e alfutra fAug Tavrou xuXouy ! 
aSsX^ia ! &010; ftso-' V ^h^ xaphi rou 
aWiaiwr cSjjim lAXYjyixoy^ 
as ifif, ag rpi^i^ fii t' agfiari ifoo 
yet, x^^ ^y^ ifTiMLnxiy* 



9 



i4lfMt TVpimwy rwv ii^qKryAymvp 

Biw xai yofuoy iyfmiMi¥W¥ 

cufMi tiifleov, eSiJM Tougxow 
ywrtr^ ^fX^ia ! IxSixYjt^s ! 
ffxSiX)]ft^f ! i^ h xaipogl 
§1$ T^y frarptioi 6x' ^eotf^re^ 
xai j aymag Jy' Is^^i^. 



OBSERVATIONES QUiEDAM 

AD N. T. A SCRIPTORIBUS ORIENTALIBUS. 

Inteb innutneros fere, quos N. T. volumina sacra naeta sunt 
interpretes, admodum pauci sunt, qui linguarum orientalium 
ampliore eruditione iustructi, scriptorum sacrorum locutionesj 
loquendi formulas, metaphoras, et proverbiale dicendi genus, ex 
usu loquendi lineuarum semiticarum illustrare conati sunt. 
Egregie quidem jam dudum lightfootus, Schoettgenius, et 
Wetstenius de N. T. e Talmude et scriptoribus Judaicis illus- 
trando meruerunt, sed ad Itngnam Aramfeam, Apostolis Tema-* 
culam, paucissimi se contulemiit interpretes, et minus etiam 
animum adTerterunt ad Arabum. opes, quas m primis in dk* 
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tiooibus proverbialibus, quibus base gens abundat^ illustrandi* 
magno usui esse possunt. 

Qus sequuntur qualescunque animadversioues, facili negotio 
augendae, nobis aliud agentibus inter legend um subnatae, hunc certCj 
speramus^ usum babebunt, ut doctiorum interpretum animus ad 
bunc interpretatiodis fontem magis advertatur^ qui quorundain 
etiam locorum veram interpretationem vel monstrent, vd 
confirment. In iis digerendis librorum ordinem secuti sumuSi 
in fine tantum loca qusedamf irapiKKfiXa e libris Sabiorum junctioi 
exhibuimus. 

1. — Matth. V. 18. w/xfi^ fCTTf TO aXa^ t^^ yij^. 'JEav le to akoi{ 

Quemadmodum h. 1., ita apud Arabes sal (^X^t) usurpatu 

metaphorice de eo^ quod prsstantissimum est in suo genere 
pra?sertim de rebus spiritualibus^ ita ut intelligentiam sapientiam 
que Apostolorum (t^v TvsujtMeTixi^y (r^eo-iv, ut non male Tbeodorel 
Opp. T. III. p. 4^8. ed. Hal.) indicet, ut paulo post comni. 14 
TO ^00$ ro5 x^fiov. Sic Firuzabadius in Kamuso ed. Calculi 

^ji\ ^^9 sakm viri explicat sapientiam ejus^ ^J^ «}U; 
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viros salts, i. e. sapientes, unde ^^^ nobilis, bonus fuit, propri 

salitas^ ^^^ optimum^ praBstantissimum^ pr. salitum. Die 
tioni vero nostras apud Matthaeum ad amussini respondet locu 
poetae apud Arabsiadem in vita Timuri, cap. 96. T. II. pag 
947* ed. Manger^ qui ita Corani lectores compellat: 

o catus lectorum (Corani)^ o sal regionis: quid reparabt 
salem, si sal corruptusfuerit? 

2.<-- Matth. vii. S. iy ^ /xn-p^ /xcrpeiTe, iLrrfyfiifl^.&rai uijJiv. 

Talmudistb familiarem esse banc iocutionem proverbialen 
dudum notarunt Laghtfootus et Wetstenius ad b. 1.^ sed eadei 
apud. Arabes quoque occurrit, v. c. apud Haririum (Coas»i 
pag. 38« ed. Scbultens, J. I. pag. 39^, ed. de Sacjf) : 
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I *Uj g^ t^ ^[fi^J^/^ 






e/ me/ttir socio, prout mihi mensus est, cumulata mensura vel et 

defidente. 

3.-^Qu9e apud Matth. vii. 3 — 5. ^xstat formula proverbialis 
^ festuca et trabe pro vitio graviore et leviore^ e Talniudistis 
bene illustrata a Lightfooto atque Wetstenio^ itidem apud Ara- 

bes exstat^ quibus sf ^ festuca oculi dicitur de labe alicui 

adspersa^ unde maaaxII <f 3J ySS pauca festuca ocularum, i. e. 

nullo omnino vitio prsditusi e cujus oculo ne festucam quidem 
eximere queas. Vide Scbultens. ad £xc. ex Hamasay pag« 
396. (ubi rectius illustravit banc phrasin, quam in not. ad Harir. 
▼1. pag. 255.) Haririus (Consess. vi. pag. 202. ed. Scbult. i. p. 
^6. ed. de Sacy): oppido paud sunt, qui 

puherem experimenti excitarunt, quorum non oculum laserit 
cladii ignominia, ' ' 
Alt apud Abulfedam (Ann. Muslem. ed. Reiskii. T. III. 

pag. 68): 

{j^ I^JUJ U>tX»y dij\j jOf f^J^ vJUaL 

i. e. creatus est (muudus), ut turhidus sit, et tu eum cupis im-' 
fnunem a festueis et facibiis? i. e. a vitiis et malis. Nostrum 
vero N. T. locum omuino refert hoc poetae etbici in Hamasi 
dislicboti quod dedit Scbultensius ad Har. vi. pag. 237. 

4/- a'V "^ ^ ^-^ W, • 



Ego sane in oculo tuo transversamcerno trabem, et tamen mira" 
fis, si meo in oculo festucam vldes* 
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Alia htijus imagiais'ratid eBt, ubicunque festucft (SiS) VW' 
patur de re iiigraUi» ^raviterque vezant^ <|Qa de re vid. ScMIt* 
1. c. Nostras rationi similis est nsus loquendi apud Sabios, qui de 
iritiis humanse Adnmi naturae inhaerescentibus usurparunt. Ita 
enim in codice Nazaraeo T. III. pag. 1S4. lin. ]3. ed. Nor- 
berg. (Londiui Gothorum. 1815. 4.) Schetel, genius coelestis, 
pro Adamo precatur : ^lo ]^sdo ^ \r^\^^\ yoi\l oiX r%\n^^* 

at eripiant patri Adami festucas ex omits, paxUlos ex auribus, 
frustumque cartas ex corde (praeputiuni quasi cordis)^ ui videat 
mundum calestenif etc. Cf. T. ll. pag. 4. 

4. — Matth* vii. 6. /xijSs jSaAi^re rou^ fJMgyoiplras vfiM¥ Ijx^r^oo'Oey 

w y^lpoov. 

Huic locution! illustrandas inserviet observation admodum fa- 
niiliare esse Arabum stylo poeticoy gemmas margariiasque 
dicere de sermonibus pulchris, exquisitis^ atque in primis de sa-« 
pientiae prasceptis. Margaritas spargere dicitur, qui exquisito 
sermone utens prapcepta dat sapientae; margaritas colligere^ qui 
bis praeceptis aurem praebet^ eaque in intimo pectore recondit' 
Arab^ades in vit.. Tim. T. i. pag, 446. lin. 5. ed. Manger. 
nos autem juste vobiscum egimus, dum Ute^as ad vos misimus 

*xAs ^^Vxlt \^ ^1^ ^)^^ ^^ super vos sparsimus gem- 
mas hujus semwnis. Harir. Cons, i* pag. 10. ed. Schult pag. 
14. ed. de Sacy : 

^j2^j cil^**'^' 2*"^ ^^ ^^ procudebat rhythmos 

margaritis elequii sui, et paulo post: fjhxt iaSjUiS^ Jult CSidS 

aJut «i • • * •. • proripui me ad eum ut colligerem jtuisdam 

margaritas ejus. Inde matgarUas serere (fioj) dicitur^ qui ia 
acribendo ornatiori sermone, in pnmis poetico^ operam dat 
Ferdusi (apud Jones. T. VI. p. 17. ed. Teignmbuth): 
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QiNun oBtrgaritos sererem ihrnmilino ttjli cuspide, fotom me 
ifflmeni io oiare sciential. 
. Opua etiam hiatonciiai Eutycbii Aleuodriiii aeu Ebo Batrik 



j^t^){ ^ioi's, contexdo gemnlanim inscribitur* 

5. — Pbrasin N. T. scriptoribus tritam h rp ipf Ixt/yg (Matth. 
m. 13. X. 19.) et auif if wpa (Luc. xxiv. 33.) respondere 
Chaldaica? M/Q^ r\2, Dan. iii. 6. 15. iv. 30. v. 5. i. e. eodem 

teinp6ris mofnento, statinni extemplo, Schleusnerus aliique an- 
lolarunt. Idem usus loquendi Syria et Arabibus familiaris est, 

|uibus JAXa, acUm, item C3^ non de tempore solum ex universo 

isurpatur, sed etiam de tempore exiguo^ de bora, temporisque 
Qomento (ut apud Belgas stondt de liora atque momento), 

[aemadmodum apud Hebneos et Aramaeos D%)\ X"^* i*^ de 

Offgiore temporis spatio, et in specie de anno adbibetur. Sic 

t^ oio in vers. N, T. Syr, pro sd6i»s. Matth. viii. 3, xxvii. 48. 
t Assemani bibh orient. T. I. pag. 4. lin. 5, 6. 22. pag. 43. 

» o ^ 

in. 1. porro jAXs -^ (pr. filius bora") Mattb. xiii. 5. 20. Acb. 
• 33. Assemani I. c. T. I. pag. 49* lin. 12. Apud Arabes 






licititr jOCsUm ^.4 Locon. fab. 35. ^>I et cX^pJ vid. Golius^ 

M^. 2710. apud Persas ^^*jjd in tempore^ i. e. extempio, 
tatim. 

6. — Ffuso-fai 0«yacroy (Matth. xvi. 28. xx. 22. Hebr. ii. 9.) 
ihrasin esse e Rabbinismo (M/lID VSH/tS) et Syriasmo illustrandum 

rid. Hebr. xi. 5. ubi pro iSfiv tavetrov in vers. Syr. est y^^ 

ij^) doctiorum interpretum aciem non effugit (vid. Wetstein ad 
4attb. xvi.) Sed eadem etiam apud Arabes est, in prirais ia 
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yorano. v. c. Sur. Ilf. 182. »^>v" SSulS lyJJ yf omnis anima 

vitat mortem, xxi. 36. xxix. 57. xliv. bG. et in Hamas& dicitur 
aurire mortem (pag. 432. ed. Schultens.). 
In stylo Orientalium figurato mors sistitur sub imagine poculi 
otu amaro repleti, quod ebibendum est ab eo, cui discedendum 
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ex hac vita, qna imagiiie ipse Senrator naus est Matth. xx. 

et XXV]. 39—42. bis verbis : vari^ fMv, §1 SWar^ krri, iroif^ 
anf i/ttou to irorfi^iov rourd. Complura scnptorum Arabicw 
item Syriacoruni (v. c. Epbraemi Syr. T. 1. pag. 46.) loc^ 
aXXriKei congesserunt Schleustierus in Lex. s. v. vdr^pi^ 
Schnurrertis in dissertatt. philol. crit. pag. 415. quibus 
qusKdam adjicere placet. Motanabbius carm. c v. adhuc ine 
comm. 12. 



propinat its in orbem per cu^ides lancearum pocula mori 

cxLiv. 20. oLm^ ^jJI ^j^. (2)^ *r^j^.^ non reforf^ 
ipse bibere (poculum), quod aliis propinat. Pne caeteris a 
buc pertinet locus Barbebraei in Cbron. Syr. pag* 219* lin 
ed. Kirsch et Bruns, ubi soror famosissimi Cbalifiae Cbakei 
de fratre loquens inducitur: scriptum est in hbroscopo 
nocte quadam in mortis perieulo versaturum^ sed octoginta 

armos viclurum \jiai jAXs? \soo ou^ ;«^v ^ si transiverit ( 

calix hujus hora. Cf. Michaelis Chrest. Syr. pag. 47. et HI 
apocryphum Jesaica a S. Yen. Laurence Oxoniensi editum 

7. — In loco Mattb. xxviii. 1. negotium fecit interpre 
etiam doctioribus, quod ibi legitur o^i Se a-afiPotrcoVy r^ hw 
xovo'p elg y^loLV trct^^aTwv. Etenim monuerunt^ ivi^iarxxw d 
quidem illucescente^ neque tainen de vespera nocte ve ingn 
bus adhiberi posse, unde sunt, qui de tempore matutina it 
gant invito vocabulo I'^ti maxime perspicuo. Magna hujus 
cultatis pars evanescet^ modo memor eris, apud Judaeos 
prdiri a solis occa^u, sed nihil reliquum erit offensionis, ul 

servavens, Syros verbum Sou et ov^i quod respondet G 

hri^(rx9iv, de nocte etiam et vespera adhibere diem seqiM 
praecedentibus. De nocte vide Assemani in bibl. orient. T 

P. II. pag. 3. .^A^^AJ \£kM^ jAlk ^ 91^2 jtSt.Nn nocte^ 
lucescebat versus feriam tertiamy conturbatus est. T. II. 

257. de morte Gregorii Barhebrasi : jou; i^iAO ^^Li \^ 

\l^ ^ «.«JA ^J k^o.! ).^. nocte diei Lun€e, qua: illucei 
versus auroram jejunii magni e vita discessit. De ve 
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titfod propius a nostro locaabest, AssemanUl. c. T. L p. 213. 

• ▼ ^ yy • y m -% % y 
fOu^iD ijy Jou> (A^XAS ^^«X# ]}jn!k !ja.o 

i. e. iora undedma sabbatAi, ingrueutejam die dominion, proprie 
qus illucescebat ad diem dominicam. Pne ceteris autem ne- 
tandus est locus J oh. xix. 31. in quo.versio Syriaca verba Gneca 
ml %oLfotxrxwvi =$y bis reddidit^ et primum quidem ad vefbunii 

.yf*y*^ 
dem per periphrasin |oi^ \b£iM\ M^ quoniam Sabbathumillu^ 

^escebat, i. e. ingmebaty quae repetitio Luc, xxiii. 54. legitur in 
itMo contextu Graeco^ noH aliter ^xplicando: ^jxtpa ^v vugourxtu^p 

G. GESENIUS. 



PROLOGUE 
TO THE EUNUCH OF TERfiNCE, 

PERFORMED AT WESTMINSTER SCHOOL, DEC. 1822« 

Paulum absint scense lusus, paucisque moretur 

VoSy gremio mrsum quae capita ipsa domus. 
Cam prius, nunc et sera veneranda senecta est. 

Nunc adeo matris nomine digna coli. 
Quid fastos ego commemorem, et labentibus annis 

Felici jam bis lustra peracta decern ? 
Limen ut intrarit, vestium unusquisque revolvit 

HfiBC anin^o secum dinumeratque memor. 
Ecquis ades^, (nam vos pueri spatiuta omne notastis>) 

Nee fiEtciem agnoscit, quae fuit ante, Laris? 
!Num torpere situ queritur, tristique vetemo T 

Consueti decorls num quid abesse dolet? 
8e laquear nisi quod nimio candore modestum 

Exuit ; et paries yulnera honesta gerit. 
At non effoetae vires, non vincitur aevo 

Paulatim, aut damnis in sua fata ruit 
St$it fortuna domus — veteris quin conscia famae edt*-^ 

Quin yiget acceptus mos geniusque loci. 
Usque adeo studiis tsdem (et speramus aIumno$ 

Hand ita degeneres) fingit Elisa suos. 
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Nos etiam ingenti Mnsas sectaniiir amore ; 

Jungit adhuc^ quamvis aemula, corda fides. 
Mens agere atque pati jam nttnc assneta ; virili 

Jam nnnc excolitnr^ qua licet, apta togsa. 
Moribus his olim Patriam et Tirtatibns auxit. 

His Patriam angebit salra Palaestra snmn : 
Tradita enim nos trademns, veniuraque proles 

Indicium bac nostra par dabit orta domo. 



EPILOGUE. 



Phjbdria— Gnatho— Charea. 

PA. Pacta placent; et, cum nobis jam ad foedera rentum est, 

Die age, quem tandem te profitere. Gn. Sophum. 
PA. Tene sophum? sane juras in verba magistri. 
Ch. £t cute curata, veste, colore, nites. 
Gn. Tsta sophi quoque sunt — non me sat nostis, opinor. 
Ch. Credo Epicuri audis de grege. PA. Porcus enim e.<;. 
Gn. De grege sum vestro — sed enim meque inter et ilium 

CoDvenit — hoc paucis, si libet, expediam : 
Audaces ambo — et veluti mundum ille docebat 

Conflari descendentibus ex atomis : 
Frusta cibi hunc demissa orbem explevere rotundum ; 

Et Vacuum noster, credite, venter habet. 
PA. Sed natura tua huic vacuo, ni fallor, abhorret 
Gn. Euge! facete« Ch. Artem quin tu aperito tuam. 
Gn. Ars bene vivendi est. PA. Ars scilicet optima — 

Gn. Vanas 

Queestio per lites multum agitata prius 
Jam manifesta patet. PA. Quonam et te nomine stgnas? 
Gn. Gastrohomum. Ch. Ac summumquid tibi, qua;so, 

bonum ? 
Gn. Est siunmum coenare bonum. PA. Tandem unde 

probatum est ? 
Gn. Experto credas — res tamen ipsa liquet : 
Publica sen privata, hue omnis vita refertur ; 

Pons Terum est, primum mobile, origo, caput. 
Coena homines primum communi foedere junxit^ 

Moribus excoluit ssecula, jura dedit. 
XJrbis praetores quanti^ cedo, vulgus haberet, 

Ni dapibus caperent omina magnificis ! 
Quot vitae, atque sui pertaesos, omnibus horis 

Ne se sqspend^t nil nisi coena vetat ! 
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Contemplare adeo— cursom si nempe forensem r. - 

Quisquam, solenni more vocatug, imt«— 
Si fundatorum beaefactoramqae qaotannis 

Corde pio et grato commemoratar honos — 
Sit condiscipulflHi coetus, yel ladima^strilm — 

Curse sint cegroti, orbi> inopes, pugiles — 
Ob civem rapidis ereptum bumaniter iindis 

Pablica Patroni prasmia distribaant — 
Nimirum haec fiunt coena dace et auspice coena 

Omnia. Ph. Et ob coenam suscipiuatur. Gn. Habes. 
Anglia vix staret reguo^ secreta ministri 

Si sibi non inter pocula consolerent ! 
Quin hodie nesds genus illuxisse Sopfaorum, 

Scilicet Horticolas, Ventricolasque simul ; 
Atque iUis operam, fructum, argumenta, secuudis 

Totam artem in mensis funditus esse sitamt 
Ph. Corycios tu nempe senes, queis jactat inemtas 

Mensa dapes — Gn. Noli hos laedere, qu8QSO> jocis. 
Sive creaverunt, sive invenere creatum, 

Nuper olus mensis apposuere novum : 
Gratum ideo me prsests^o^ et (nam vera fatendnm est) 

Gastronomis istos annumerare decet. 
Ch. Gastronomi at plerique— Gn. volant esse ondique, 
nee sunt; 

Non dotes, non id cuilibet ing^um est. 
Venter nempe capax, exqui^itumque palatam, 

Emuncti nares, lingua, oculusque sagax — 
His opus. Exacta hinc tenoi ratione saporom 

Arbiter est, quae fas jungere, quaeque nefos. 
Idem pulpamenta^ latent ubicunque, peritus 

Sectari. PA. Partes hasce Gulosus agit 
Gn. Antiquum id— facilis qqoque nunc descensos Aveai; 

Carpimus at certa lege modoque viam — 
Nee porro esuries, nisi quae venit inter edendum, 

Gastronomis, nee, quo corpus alatur, edunt. 
Quippe gulam excolimus, non indulgemus. Ph. Age, oro. 

Quae fugienda sient, quaeque sequenda doce. 
Gn. Mille valet praecepta exemplum, crede, docentis : 

Ad coenam invita me, bene doctus eris. 
Finge tamen coenae dubiae me accumbere : primum 

Lastro ac perpendo singula soUicitus : 
Hospes voce instat ; promti post terga ministri, 

Queis curas est patinis invigilare meis ; 
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Irrif amentum ventri Sorbilla ministrat: 
Tmn proludenti subvenit Artocreas ; 
Mox majora adeo^ et juxta si fercnla cocta 

Ad naturale^ ad Maintenon, adve modam^ 
Cam Gondimento ant pungente— O totns in illiis 

Occupor, obsequium terqae quaterque gero ! 
Tom pereat^ praedas partem qnicunque rogarit> 

Atque importmius dalce moretur opns. 
Ch. Nil bibis interea ? Gn. Nil ! omnibus intervallis^ 

Pellendusqne recens nsque sapore sapor. 
Dii magni ! vinum vino qnid praestat^ odorqne 

Quam varius ! cyatho est forma^ colorque snos. 
Nam cyatho ex viridi potaris Bhenica oportet, 

Campana ex longo^ sed Malaga ex minimo. 
Nee requies^— ut mox, laudo omnia — et omnia gusto— 

Pauca loquor — linguae dignius officium est. 
En ! Scolopax ! modo jam nostras migravit in oras : 

Huic femur avulsum moUiaqne exta vofo ; 
Caseus hisce super Parmensis quadrat acervum, 

Dein mihi cum donis adsit Oporto suis : 
Tu cave ne poscas alium quemcunque liquorem ; 

Continuo fies fabula. Ch. Quid reliquum est? 
Gn. Quid reliquum ? An non ex omni me parte beatum 

Haec faciant ! Ch. Si jam Dts placet. Ph. atque coquis. 
Gn. Ah ! res ipsa^— genus perquam utile, magnus Apollo 

Hisce ego sum ! PA. Digna est numine turba tuo. 
Ch. Die porro — Gn. Plus jam impransus disquirere nolo ; 

Nee mera vos coenae pascet imago satis. 
Jamdudum, si forte tabella cibaria juvit, 

Vobis esse animum suspicor in patinis : 
Quod felix faustumque ! Esto hasc jam vera voluptas, 

Qualem et se .dignum judicet ipse Gnatho. 
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SiLVESTRE DE SaCY Ct Jo. FrANCISCO BoISSO- 

nade; qua Hier. Aleandri Junioris Disser- 
tationem inedilam de Frovincia Venetiarum deque 
Urbe Venetiarum primum edit. 



!iA sunt humanitatis et benevolentiae in me vestne ediu testi- 
lonia^ ut leviter ac inepte facere quodammodo uiihi videar, 
bac una Epbtola vobis inscripta iis respondere me posse pu- 
m. Animum tamen ad hoc facit argument!, quod ei ineal, 
gnitas et praestantia; turn quod, quarum gentium nomina, rebus 
utissime et prasclare gestis, immortalitati sunt commendata^ 
Tum initia quae fuerint nunquam non cupide ac lubenter legi- 
ns; tum quod ad laudes Venetorum minficas tractandas amor 
ilcis patriae me identidem impellit et urget. Itaque Disserta- 
>nem ineditam de Provincia et (Jrbe Venetiarum ab Hier* 
leandro Juniore accurate conscriptam, honoris ei conciliandi 
usa, ut ipsa vestro nomine exornata prodeat, constitui. Id 
ro gratum quoque fore omnino puto, quod ab auctore profec- 
sit, ctjjus recordatio sine laude isthic esse nequit. Aleander 
imque in Galliis cum Franc. Barberino Cardinali, Pontificis 
omani Legato clari nominis, laudabiliter aliquamdiu commo* 
tU8, a vestratibus magna in existimatione est nabitus^ cuin eo- 
im nonnullis, lliuano, Peirescio, Sirmondo, Morino^ Bigno* 
o, Suaresio, aliisque eruditissimis viris amicitia conjunctus; 
leo^ue grata et jucunda ejus recordatio futuraest. Iqem vero 
lecipuo loco hie mihi est habendus, quod artem criticam, in 
ntiquorum scriptis emendandis illustrandisque^ tantopere a to- 
a excultam, cum paucis Italis suo tempore bene calluit; earn 
ilicet disciplinam, quam Franc. Petrarchai literarum vindex ac 
ispitator, in emendatione Livii apud nostrates instauravit, ac 
ali pluresy ejus exemplum secuti, diu multumque exercuerunt^ 
Niec, ad exteras nationes ea ingenti studio translaUii apud noa 
nine malo jam friget. Hoc itaque consilio permotus ac inci* 
tus, banc ad vos Epistolam dare non vereor. Ut autem eadem 
mevolentia, qua semper in me fuistis, esse pergatis valde opto 
: precor; quandoquidem vos ob doctrinae atque eruditionis lau« 
im eximiam nunquam suspicere desinam. 

Venetiis xv. CaL Dec. mdcccxviii. 

&r. ALEANDRI JVNIORIS de Provineia Venetiarum 
deque Urbe Venetiarum Dissertatio inedita, qua lux datur 
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Cassiodoro, Paulo Diacono, Servio aliisque scriptaribust et 
Strabo emendatur. 

** Qui per geographicos Strabonis bbros orbem terraruin per- 

agrare sibi proponunt^ si^ Graecae linguae ignarij ductore ntantur 

Xylandro Strabonis interpreter quam vereor ne per deria inter- 

dum ferantur seque aliorsum perduci sinint quam qua pergere 

in animum induxerant suum ! £a enim est bominis incuria ac 

oegligentia, ut seniitas a Strabone impressas sponte declinare, et 

ronsuito consilio compluribus locis aberrare videatnr. Inter 

cetera, si X jiandri verbis loquentem Strabonem audiamus, prope 

est ut VenetiaruBi Urbem Tetustissimis temporibna iamari Adrir 

afico fateamur conditam fuisse. Hoc enim modo verba Geo- 

grapbi lib. iv., ubi de Vesetis loquitur qui in GaNia sunt, inter- 

prea Latine reddidit : hos ego P'enttos exislimo Venetiarum m 

Adriatico sinu esse auetores. Non ego tarn ignarum temporuoir 

tain ID bistoria hospitem Xjlandrum censeo, ut uescierit non 

potuisse Strabonem de Venetiarum Urbe loqui^ quae quadrin* 

gentesimo et quod excurrit posi ejus attatem anno sedifican 

ccepta est, sed de populis Venetae regiofib, quae longo traetu ad 

mare Adriaticam jacet, qaum et alibi id clarius enunciet. ^Verba 

Strabonis lib. iv., perperam a Xylandro Latine reddita, ea sunt: 

vo^^ otfutt Tohg O^mrobg olHtrrag rdov xctrd r^f 'Aiplav. Mar* 

eianus Heracleota vpos r^y 'A^piaif dixit ; et ^lianua lib. xvii. de 

H. Anim« weft r^ *Aiplav olxowroi 'Evsrois: €t Plinio Adriatico 

mari apposita Fenetia appellatur. Justinus tamen Yenetos 

imnimit incolas superi nuiris, ut non solum continentem, sed et 

intnlas Adriatici sinus comprebendat, nisi forte accolas scripsit 

Justinus, quod mihi quidem magis probatur. Quocirca neque 

Yenetias Provinciam plurium nnmero efferre, neque iilam in simi 

tantum Adriatico, hoc est in ipso mari, claudere Xjlander 

debaerat. Regioneni sane Strabo inteliigit conterminam mari 

Adriatico, in qua Adria adhuc exstat, oppidum olim nobile, 

^iiodque ipsi mari nomen indidit. Plinius lib. iii. c xvL Atri^ 

anorum paludes, qua Septem Maria appellanturf nobili portu 

0ppiM Tuscorum Atria, a quo Atriaticum mare ante appellaio' 

tmr, quod nunc Adriaticum. Tuscorum oppidum Adriam a{>> 

pellat, quia Tuscorum fuit eolonia, quod livius etiam alicubi 

scribit, nisi me fallit memoria. De ea sic Strabo lib. v. *EitiT§f 

inv ^i xcA *Of^a, xoA *A^ptoL, %m) Ovxtrla^ xai £K)ut, rotavra voXiff- 

luiriUy ^TTOV jxgy u^ro rcJy ikoh EW^^kfiTM, fUTcgoig S ineafX/ug, wpif 

Tvjv iiXetcra-av <rtw)}«T0M* r^v V *Ar&letv »ri^0ctr)j yevMai isiXiv ^offU, 

mp* ^$ xa\ TPwcfMi rep xiXirm yv$9ffiai rm 'A^let, fuxpcip luraHiCPW 

kotfio¥. Integrum apposui locum, ut maculas eluerero in voci- 

bus Ovxtrtu et 'Efcheprov, quod et Casaubono in mentem venisse 
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▼ideo. Ptolenasiit scriptttm exbibct Oixkrmx Vatictni codices 
habent OdixtrriM et '/ouxnriay tnmidose omnes, nee nne dubhim 
quill scrityendum sit Ovtxmoi : legitur enim Vicetia et apud Pli* 
tiiUiki et in antiquis Inscriptionibus. Pro ^Enlrtfww reponendum 
*0xifSpyt9p, quemadmodum apertiH litterit exaratum est apud 
Pcoleiii»uil]. De Opiterginis nota historia est ex Cssare eC 
aliia: Po^ro facilis fuit transitus O in £, qaumque scriptum 
esset n, adhaerentibus forte invicem ambobus elementis, coa« 
flatiim est 17. Verba Strabonis, quae nuper attulimuf , sic Latine 
sonant : Opiiergium vero et Ordia et Adria et l^ketia, et aiia 
id getim oppidu/a minus a paludibus infesiantur, et parvis iubr- 
vectionibus mari coHJuMffuntnr. Jtriamferunt iUustrem /iiisH 
urbem^ unde et sinui Adriatico nomen exigua mutatione litteta^ 
rumfactntn sit, Sed quaenam fuit urbs Ordia a Strabone me^ 
morata ? [Lege Kwncofiia, Concordia.] Ejus nulla prorsos est 
mentio apud scriptores. Num suspicandum in Cenomaois 
oppidum quod hodie appellatur Orzi? Solet enim D Latinum 
in Z Italicum degenerare. Sic in voce simillimay quod Latinis 
hordeum hodie Italis orzo. Porro Cenomani, sive pars eonim 
Venetis accensebatur, quod et Ptolemaens, ni fallor^ innuit. 
Fuit et alia urbs Adria in Piceno ad mare Adriaticum sita^ qu» 
nomen hodieque retinet^ ac nescio an magis banc quam Veoetam 
Adriam Justinus intelligat^ quum lib. xx. ita scribit: Adriaquo^ 
que mari proxtma^ qua et Adriatico mari nomen dedit, Graem 
urbs est. Videtur enim lUyrico mari proximam dicere, quia 
ex adverso Illyrium prospectat. Ea sane a Romania ducta ftiit 
Colonifl, teste Livio lib. xxxvi. et Plinio lib. iii., qnemadmoduni 
Veneta Adria a Tuscis^ ut dictum est. Ejusdem et Pomponius 
Mela et Antoninus in Itinerario, aiiique meminere. Igitm^iiisi 
Xy lander prudens sciens fallere voluit, quod minime credendum, 
supinam ejus incogitantiam excusare nemo potest, qua VeneCaa 
Provinciam in sinum ipsum Adriaticum conjicere et concliidere 
ac Venetias appellare non est veritus. 

^ Non me quidem clam est^ eamdem Provinciam Venetias pin- 
taK numero dictam reperiri ; verum id forsan post Constantini 
M; tempore, quemadmodum et Italiam ipsam appellatam inv^ 
no ItaKas in Notkia utriusque Imperii. Diviserat enim itth- 
)hm Pr»fectU8 Prstorio, eamque duobus Vicariis regendam 
commiserat, Vicario Urbis, qui Romse, et Vicario Italic, qui 
Mediolani sedem habebat. Sic VenetisB regio dispertita fuit in 
superiorem et inferiorem. Id ex eadem Notitia utriusqne Im* 
peril dicere est, ubi hme legimus : Procurator gjfnem -dqui^ 
ieiensis Venetia Inferioris. Nescio vero an Strabotii fides sit 
babenda, qui Itbro v. fuisse olim Aquileiam extra Venetias fines 
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lis verbis assent, i^ 8* Irri rm 'Evtrixwy Sftoif ^ 'ilxu^ftoe: si ^oi* 
dem Carnos, in i^uibus Aquileia, Venetis semper acceoiitos 
fuisse autuoio. Sic apud ^bicum in Cosmographia.FfffC^'tfs 
•criptum videmusy non Venetiam, ubi Oceani Occidentalis pro* 
vincias enumerat. Vetus item lapis Neapoli sic babet: m. 

MABCIO. MEMMIO. FVRIO. BALBVRIO. CAEGILIANO. PLA- 
GIDO. C. V. PONT1FIC1. MAIORl. A¥GVR1. PVBLICO. P* B. 
QVIRITIVM. 9VINDECEM. VIRO. SACRIS. FACIVKIIIS. COR- 
RECTOR!. VENETIARVM. BT. HiSTRiAE. etc; et alius MuVh 

B»: L. NONIYS.-VERVS. V. C. BIS. CORRECTOR. APULIAE. 
BT. CALAB. VBNETIARVM. £T. HISTRIAR. COMES. etC. 

Anastasius Bibliotbecarius in Vita Hadriani: Carolum Franco^ 
rum regem iuter ceteras provincias tradidis$e PorUifiri Maxima 
untversum Exarc/iatum Ravennatium sicut antiquitus erat, et 
provincias Fenetiarum, et Histriam. Eadem prope verba ha- 
bentur etiam apud Leonem Episcopum Ostiensem lib. i. Cbro* 
nic. Casio, cap. ix. ubi de concessione loquitur a Pipino rege 
filiisque Pontifici Romano facta. Sed clarisaime oiunium 
Paulus Diaconus lib. ii. Hist. Longobard. sic scribit^ Venetia 
enim non solum in paucis in^lis, guas nunc Venelias didmus, 
constat; sed ejus terminus a Pannonia finibus uSque adAbduam 
Jluvium terminatur. Probatur hoc Jnnalibus libris, in quibus 
Pergamus civitas esse legitur Venetiarum, Nam el de lacu 
Benaco iu Historiis ita legimus: Benacus Fenetiarum, etc, 
Quam civitatem Pergamum vocat, ea Bergomum est ; id epini 
nominis adhuc servat. Annates vero, et quas laudat Histbrias 
post Constantini tempora fuisse confectas niihi persuadeo; neque 
enim ante illud aevi Venetiarum noroen facile reperire est. Quod 
ait Diaconus ad Pannoniam usque protendi Venetiam, videtur 
et Histriam sub Venetia fuisse compiexus, quia, sub administrar 
tione cum Correctoris, turn Consularis junctim positse, unica 
eensebatur provincia, ac proinde Servius Timavum fluvium His<p 
triae tribuit. Sic enim loquitur ad priuium iEneidos ex schedis 
•Fiildensibus : et per omne littus Venetiarum mare certis horis 
et accedere per infinitum et recedere; Timavus autem est inter 
jiquileiam et Ter^estum. £t ad Eclogam viii. dubius est V«- 
aetiae ne an Histnaa assigned: sive^ inquit, Venetitejlumeu tran-f 
mendis; nam Timavus fiuvius est Venetia vet HistritB, Alibi, 
nempe iii. Georg. Venetiae fluvium ease fatetur iis verbis; 
Japidia pars est Venetia dicta a lapido oppido. Sailustim: 
primam modo Japidiam ingressus, riujus est fiuvius Timavus* 
.Carnorum certe regionem designate quae bodie Forum Julii a 
jcolonia dicitur. lily ricum. certe et Dalmatian partem esse Pan-^ 
nonis^ lib. iv. Pliqiu^ asserit^ ut et Noricuqi Ptolems^us; sed.et 
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ipw lib* zxxni. prozimos Pannonias Venetos fiiciU Ex 
locis sane, quoe protulimus^ paUun est Serviuni nunc VeDetiam, 
nunc Venetias nuncupare. Venetias quoque ad primum Georgic. 
diidt: pleraquepars, inqiiit^ Fenetiarum jluminibm abundans 
lintribus exercet omne commercium, ut Ravenna, Altinum; ubi 
et venatio et aucupia, et agrorum cuUura lintribus exercetur. 
£)( hujtiamodi Venetiarum appellatione prodit se cujus sit seta- 
tis p. Sempronius, qui libelluin scripsit de Divisione Italiae, li 
taqicn fidem Dierentur, qui supposititium fortaue foetum pro k- 
{[itimo et antiquo nobis venditarunt. Ejus base sunt verba: nam 
nsqufi Atriattum ftumenj qui limes est VoUuTrenorum et Fene" 
iiiirum, tenuere Hetrusci, et Venetias principio quidem Phai^ 
iofiiaif postea Trqjani eisdem mixti cotueruut, etc. 
, ^* Apparet ex iis qus^ in medium protulimus quam sint decepti, 
^ui S. Ambrosii £pistoIam ad Ecclesiam Vercellensem suspec- 
tam habuenint ob Venetiarum appellationem, quae iis verbb 
continetur : sola nunc ex omnibus Liguria atque JEmilite, 
Venetiarumque, vel ceteris Jinitimis Italia partibus hujusmo<U 
eset officio, Sed et frustra est qui Scrutiniuni Libertatis VenetSR 
Italico idiomate conscripsit, dum in Cassiodori Epistola xxiv. 
lib. xii. Variarum^ quae de Provincia verba habentur, ad solam 
Venetiarum Urbem traducere nititur. Venetia, ait Cassiodorus, 
pradicabiles quondam, plena nobilibus, etc. Cui non apertum 
Provinciam baec verba respicerei et ipsas fortasse tunc deletas 
urbes aut magna ex parte devastatas/ Aquileiam, Concordiam, 
Opitergium^ Altinum, Patavium, alias, quas minime dubium 
percelebr^s olim fuisse et nobilibus plenas viris? li nobiles^ 
quotquot Barbarorum furorem potueruht evadere, ad maritima 
confugerant ; et, quoniam in domunculis degebant per paludes 
et loca insularuni varia lateque dispersa constructis, delitesicebat 
veluti sepulta eomm nobiiitas, nee emergere poterat, Gothia 
adimc Italiam prementibus ; donee, Deo favente, in unum con- 
venientes, pulcherrimam condiderunt civitatem, et rempublicam 
longe prisstantissimam constituerunt ; quodque commune prius 
erat toti ProvincisB Venetiarum, tandem nomen sibi vendicarunt, 
utpote qui ex primis praecipuisque Venetiae urbibus, tam supe- 
rions, quam inferioris, profecti illuc essent. Ceterum Cassio- 
dori aetate nondum id nomen ex Provincia in Urbem transmi- 
graverat ; nondum praeclarse libertatis fundamenta erant jacta^ 
9m magnum postea decus Italiae peperit. £a propter non 
Tribums Venetiarum, sed Tribunis Maritimorum Epistob ilia 
conscripta est. Unaquaeque enim insularum, quae Adriatico sinu 
coniprebendebantur, suuni babebat Tribunum, ut et Venetarum 
refun) scfiptof^s fateQtur. Eas ins^las domicilia Cassiodoru^. 
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vtf^WvX per aquora longepatentia, ne quis crederet ilfas fautum 
iotelligere qu» parvis euripis discretae erant^ e quibua quasi m 
unum connexis unica urbs conflata eat. Juatinianus quoque 
Imperator Venetias appellat ipsam Provinciam initio Novetlae 
xxix : ri Tla^Xayivcov efyo; ap^alof re xu) ovx StvooifviAOf xatea^rds, 
aWA TOfTovTOV is xa) oriFOtxlag fMya\ot$ hiTrSfiifM, xa) rig h 'traXoig 
avfOhxlo'at Bwtrlag, h oUg Si) xai 'AxvX.rita iroKtg rav Iri rris i<nripag 
jtieyiVn} xarcpxKTTM xa) jSociXix^y mXXaxtg himtrav Sf^a/xeyi) : hoc 
est, Paphlagonum gens antiqua nee sane ignobilis olim extitit, 
in tantum ut maguas deduxerit colonias, et %n Venetias Italorum 
commigraverity ubi Aquileia conditajitit, urbs omnium in occi- 
dente maxima^ quaque Imperatorurn non raro fuit domicilium. 
Quill et Jordanus, sive Joraandes, Ravetinae £pi9copus, in His- 
toria de rebus Geticis ita scribit : qui recto cursu de Corcyra 
atque Hellada partibus navigat dextrum latus^primum Epirumy 
detn Dalmatiam, lAbumiamy Histriamque, et sic Venetias ra- 
denspalmula navigat. £t apertius alio loco: Hesperiam tendit, 
reetoque itinere per Sirmas ascendit vicinas Pannonia, indeque 
f^enetiarum fines ingressus, ad pontem Sontium nuncupatum 
castrametatus est. Nemo non videt regionem bic desiguari, 
quas Forum Julii, uli diximus, nunc appellatur. Idem Jorda- 
nus, quuni de Attila verba habet : primaque aggressione Aqui- 
Mensem obsedit civitatem, qua est Metropolis Venetiarum, in 
mucrone vel lingua Adriatici posita sinus. Nee vero negandum 
Venetiarum nomen paulatim subductum fuisse ad inaulas Adria- 
ticas, quod jam suo tempore obtinuisse Paulus Diaconus loco, 
quem supra attulimus, [significat] ; ut demum nobilissimas civi- 
tatis, uti videmus, proprium est factum." 



HUGONIS GROTII CARMEN, 

QUOD PAUCISSIMIS LEGERE CONTIGIT. 



Hyporchema in obitum Aldinae Catellas. 

V ERsvs ex syllabis brevibus dumtaxat Grsci olim fecere, 
quorum fragmenta extant, sed versus breves, quo ultimae syllabsi 
quse communis, licentia citius rediret. Hyporchemata appella- 
bantur, quod perpetua subsaltalione exprimi solerent. Latino- 
rum veterum unus, quod sciam, Serenus sequutus est, cujus 
versum hunc citat Martianus Capella, et Terentianus Maurus: 
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Pent, abit avipedis toimiila kpom. 
Post reoatas lilteras Jul. Scaliger versibus satis longisy sed uh 
terdum obscuriif, idem aggressus est Hymno in Bacchum, Sile- 
num, NemesiiDy qui in Poematis ipsius extat. Nos id exemplum 
instaurare ausi sumus : 

Trepidula canis animula Styga subito petiit, 

Niger ubi lacus, ubi nebula, ubi plagH tenebrica; 

Meque loca supera, nitidula, viridia repetet. 

Ubi misera periit, here, tibi quis erat animus i 

Lacrymula cita tibi cadit inhibita gemitibus, 

Tuaque memoria Vetera beneficia repetit. 

Hominidomay feridoma, Cypria, saiigena Dea, 

Tua video, tua male pia, trucia facinora. 

Venerea juga fugite, vaga genera quadrupedum. ' 

Sine mare, vidua, sterilis agere bene potuit. 

Amor aliud adigit. Ita gemiuipara perit. 

Dolet herus et herisequa citharicrepa familia. 

Procul agilia crotala,' fidicinaque Dea procul, 

Labiaque laticibibula capitaque hederigera. 

Quia niveola, nigrocula, cibipeta, celeripes, 

Tenerula, piacida catula nece sacrilega obiit, 

£t inanima, cineriflua sita lapide tegitur. 

Satis age, satis. Abeo, bona catula ; bene vale* 

Manet heri operibus aUta tibi sacra celebritas. 
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Extracts from the Reminiscences of Charles 

Butler, Esq. 

l^BOM this entertaining and instructive work we shall take the 
liberty of laying before our readers a fevi^ extracts ; and as these 
will occupy as much room as we can allow, we shall give them 
unaccompanied but by one or two brief remarks. Perhaps, 



' Quum hie versos in apographo quatuor careret syllabis, inseruimus 
nostro periculo voces crotala et ^iie* Edit. 
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however, some of our learned contributors may find in them 
some useful materials, and favor us with their ideas on them. 



L HOMEB. 

** The sublime conceptioDS, vivid figures^ interesting narvativet, 
but more than all, the exquisite style and perfect common-sense 
of the Mseonian bard are far above any praise, which they can re- 
ceive in these pages. His work is a prodigy : — we must suppose 
either that he was preceded by other writers, who had brought 
poetiy to the perfection, or nearly to the perfection, in which we 
find it in his writings, or that he himself was the creator of the 
poetry of his own immortal work. It is observable that Herodo- 
tus, 1. II. seems to declare for the latter opinion : — * As for the 
Gods, whence each of them was descended, or whether they were 
always in being, or under what shape or form they exist^, the 
Greeks knew nothing till very lately. Hesiod and Homer were, 
I believe, about 400 years older than myself, and no more ; and 
these are the men, who made a Theogony for the Greeks, who 
gave the Gods their appellations, defined their qualities, appointed 
their honors, and described their forms. As for the poets* who 
are said to have lived before these men, I am of opinion they came 
after them.' Herodotus seems here to express himself, as if he 
considered the Grecian Theogony to have been the invention of 
Homer and Hesiod ; but, whoever reflects on its nature, its com- 
plication and contrivance, its countless, but coherent relations and 
dependencies, must be sensible that this was impossible. Even if 
this opinion were admitted, a further difficulty would press on us. 
The poetry of Homer is complete ; the structure of the hexameter 
is equalled by no other mode of versification in any language ; the 
formation of the phrases, the collocation of the wocdjs, the figura- 
tive diction, the nimation of inanimate nature, whatever else dis- 
tinguishes poetry from prose, is introduced in its most perfect 
mode into the poems of Homer. The universal opinion of all ages 
has acknowledged these to constitute the true poetical character^ 
and no succeeding age has improved on any of them. Was he then 
the inventor of them 1 This exceeds human power. Was ho pre- 
ceded by other bards, on whom he ];efiued, and whom he transcen- 
dently excelled? If this were the case, what has become of these 
antecedent poets? To solve these difiiculties, the Reminiscent begs 
leave to insert a conjecture, in which he has sometimes indulged 
himself; — that there exbted in central Asia a civilised and power- 
ful nation, in which the Sanscritan language was spoken, and the 
religion of Brama prevailed ; this the initiated might reconcile, by 
emblematical representation, with philosophy; but, in the seme 
in which it was received by the people at large, it was the rankest 
idolatry ; — that, comparing what the writers on India, and the 
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Siamese, Chine se^and Japanese writers relate of a celebrated man, ' 
whom the\ severally call Budda, Sommonocoddam, Fohi, and 
Xaha, we nave reason to suppose that he was the same person, and 
a reformer of the Sanscritan creed and ceremonial ; that his re- 
formed system may be called Buddism; that this still prevails in 
Tartary, China, and numerous islands in the Indian Archipelago \ 
but that Sanscritism still exists in Hindustan; that either before or 
after the Buddistic schism, and not far from the time usually as« 
signed to the' fabulous ages, the Sanscritans spread their doctrines 
and languages over the countries which lay to their west, so that 
10 the course of time they became the religious creed and language 
both of. Greece and Italy ; that civilisation, and the arts dnd sci- 
ences, florished among them ; that those, who introduced them into 
Greece, were called the Pelasgi; that those, who introduced them 
into Italy, received the appellation of Hetruscans; that by degrees 
the Sanscritan was moulded into the Greek language ; that from 
the Greek it degenerated, in Italy, into the Latin; that this state 
of things continued in Greece till the irruption of the Dorians and 
Heraclidae into Peloponnesus, about 80 yean after the Trojan war ; 
and in Italy, until the period usually assigned for the foundation of 
RmaCf when, from some unknown event, the glories of Hetruria 
were considerably impaired ; that, after the settlement of the Dorians 
and Heraclidae in Peloponnesus, but while the former traditionary 
learning of Greece was still remembered. Homer wrote ; that, in the 
confusion which followed this event, the memory of Homer and 
ikt preceding or contemporary poets was lost; and that the minor 
poets were never revived, but that the super-eminent merit of Ho- 
mer resuscitated his poems, and restored them to celebrity. This 
conjecture receives some countenance from the opinion generally 
eatertained by the ancients, that Homer acquired his knowledge in 
Egypt^ and the Egyptians theirs from India ; and from the sys- 
tem of Sir Wm. Jones (in his excellent dissertation in the Asiatic 
Researches) respecting the identity of the Indian, Grecian, and 
Italian deities. Among these, if we believe Dr. Milne, (see his 
Retrospect of the first 10 years of the Protestant Mission to China, 
an interesting work, printed at the Anglo-Chinese press in Malac- 
ca,) we should include the national deities of China/* P. 10 — 4. 



11. Lord Coke; Cardinal De Polionac. 

'* The whole course of study suggested by the Reminiscent may 
be achieved in four years, if they are employed in the manner de- 
scribed in the well-known verses of Lord Coke : — 

Sex boras somno, totidem des legibus acquis, 

Quauior orabis, des epulisque duas. 
Quod superest, sacris ultro largire camo^nis. . 
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When the Jesuits settled the plau of education to be "observed b 
tjhe Coll^fe de Clermont, tiie pbysidans were consulted ou tlie 
portion of time, which the students should be allowed for sleep: 
they declared that five hours were a sufficient, six an abundant 
allowance, and seven as much as a youthful constitution would 
bear without injury/' 

[Some one has facetiously said that five hours are sufiScient for 
a man^ six for a woman^ seven for a cliild^ eight for a /^g.] 

" The College falling into decay was re-edified by Louis the 
XlVth, aod received the appellation of the College de Lmns k 
Grand. Upon tliis occasion, a poetical exercise alluding to it was 
required from the students. The city of Nola had recently given 
them the Collegia nel ArcOy and they were in possession of the 
College de la Fliche in France. Alluding to these, a saucy boy 
wrote the following verses, and the Professor good-bumoredly as- 
signed him the prize : 

Arcum Nola dedit patribus, dedit alma Sagittam 
Flexia; quis funem, quern meruere, £bit? 

The saucy boy was afterwards the Cardinal de Polignac. It is ob- 
servable that Lord Coke recommends to his students just twice as 
■mch tine for prayer, and twice as much for their meals, as the 
Jesvits prescribed to their students." P. 62. 



III. Lord Thurlow and Porson. 

*' Lord Thurlow is said to have remarked, ' that Burke would be 
jremembered after Pitt and Fox were forgotten.' The meaning of 
Lord Thurlow is evident ; but the same phrase was used by the 
late Mr. Porson with a happy ambiguity. When Mr. Cumberland 
presented his poem, entitled Calvary^ to that gentleman, ' Your 
poem,' said Mr. Porson, * will certainly be read, when Milton and 
Shakspeare are forgotten.' Mr. Porson was not profuse of com- 
pliments. ' Sir,' said a gentleman to him, at the dinner of the 
Literary Fund Society, * I have the honor to present to you Mr. 
— , who recited the verses which you have just beard.' — 
A dead silence. — * Sir, I have the honor to present to you Mr. 

, who recited the verses which you have just heard.' — 

A second d^ad silence. — ' Sir, I have the honor to present to you 

Mr. , who himself composed the verses which you have 

just heard.' * Sir,* said Mr. Porson, * I am quite deaf.' " P. 169. 



IV. Virgil. 



The Reminiscent here begs leave to suggest an observation, 
which has frequently occurred to him in perusing the beginning of 
the 2d book of the Georgics, and which leads him to suspect that 
some ver&es in it have been transposed, In the three first lines of 
this book, Virgil proposes his subject :— * 
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H^ctenus arvorum culUis et sidera ccrii ; 

Nunc te, Bacche, canain, nee non sylvestria tecum 

Virgulta, et prolem tarde crescentis olivs. 

five verses following contain an invocation to Bacchus, the 
der, if he may be so called, of the poet's theme: — 

Hue pater o Lense ! tuis hie omnia plena 
Muneribus; tibi paropineo gravidus auctumno 
Floret ager, spumat plenis vindemia labrii: 
Hue, pater o Lensee, veni; nudataque musto 
Tinge novo meeum dereptis erura eothurnis. 

' iMrings the poet to the 9th verse. There he enters upon his 
ect, and treats it in a simple and didactic style till the 39th, 
1, quite on a sudden, and without any connexion with what 
edes or follows, he apostrophises his great patron:-— 

Tuque ades, ioceptumque una decurre laborem, 
O decus, o famse merito part maxinna nostras, 
Maeeenas, pelagoque volans da vela patenti. 
Non ego cuceta meis amplecti versibus opto ; 
Non mihi, si linguae centum sint, oraque eentum^ 
Ferrea vox: ades, et primi lege littoris oraro: 
In manibus terrae; non hie te carmine fietu 
Atque per ambages et louga exorba tenebu. 

: poet then returns to the didactic strain. 
Now is there not some reason to suppose that the whole of this 
itrophe is transposed, and should have immediately followed 
invocation of Bacchus ? Is not this more natural ? Do not the 
es, as they now stand, interrupt the flow of the passage 1 This 
lecture appears to be countenanced in some measure by the 
nning of the first Georgic. There, immediately after the invo- 
on of the deities, Caesar is apostrophised, and the didactic 
in is then for the first time assumed. In the 3d Georgic also 
Reminiscent suspects Uiat the text has been tampered with, 
requests his readers to peruse from the 48th to the I23d verse, 
then consider whether the three last verses in the passage — 

Quamvis saepe fnga versos ille egerit hostes, 
Kt patriam Epirum referat, fortesque Mycenas; 
Neptunique ipsa dedueat origine gentem : 

not spurious, or should not l>e interpolated between the 6^d 
.63d verses. The Reminiscent would ask to what, if they are 
thus interpolated, the word qmmvis can be referred?" P. 194. 



y. 1 John v, 7. Porson. 

Two Tracts are added to the second Part of the Hora Bibli- 
tMie, A Dissertatwn on m supposed general Council of Jewt., 
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held at Ageda in' Germany, in 1650; the other. An kistamat 
Account of the Controversy respecting the I John v, 7* commonly 
called the Verse of the three Heavenly Witnesses, The Heminis- 
eeDt believes he has shown the fabulousness of the Conocil, and 
given an impartial account of the controversy. The argumeotl 
against the authenticity of the verse are very strong ; but the ad- 
mission of it into the confession of faith, presented by the Catho- 
lic bishops to Hunneric, the Vandal king, is an argument of weiglit 
in its favor. The statement of it by the Reminiscent was allowed 
by Mr. Porson, the late learned adversary of the verse, to deserve 
attention : he promised the writer to reply to them." P. 203* ' 



VI. Church ot St. Genevieve At Paris; 

Goddess op Reason. 

^' The reader probably remembers the sans'culottic exhibitions, 
equally ridiculous and disgusting^ of the Goddess of Reason and 
the uncatholicising of the Calendar. These had been foreseen : 
when the first stone of the magnificent Church of St. Genevieve at 
Paris, (not yet completed,) was laying, the following verses and 
translation of them were circulated : 

Templum augustum, ipgens, regina assurgit in urbe ; 

Urbe et patrona virgine di^na domus. 
Tarda nimis pietas! vanos mofiris honores: 

Non sunt hxc co&ptis tempera digna tuis. ^ 

Ante Deo in summa quam templum extruxeris urbe^ 

Impietas templis toilet et urbe Deam ! 

Paris! sur ta montagne un saint Temple s'ei^ve; 

Temple, digne de toi, digne de Genevieve. 

Tardive piSe ! d'un vain z^le saisi, 

Paris ! pour ce projef quel temps as tu choisi ! 

Avant que pour ton Dieu ce monument s'acb^ve, 

Uimpi^tc chez toi, dominant en tout lieu, 

Des Temples, de tes murs aura cbasse ton Dieu." 

P. 210- 



VII. PORSON. 

** The profound and extensive classical knowledge of the late 
Mr. Porsoh is well known: his knowledge also of algebra add 
geometry was respectable. He bad meditated a new Edition of 
JDiophantus, and an illustration of it by the modern discoveries. 
A short time before he died, he gave the Reminiscent an algebraic 
problem, which, though not of the highest order, is certainly curious. 

** Here the Reminiscent presumes to mention an observation 
made to him by a learned and intelligent friend, on the subject of 
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pMoiDg tlie study of the learned langaages too far. For some 
time after the Reminiscent quitted College, he conthiued smitten 
with the lov€|'of Greek and lUMnan lore. His friend remarked to 
hun that it wa9 a vain pursuit. * You and 1/ he said, * are willing 
to think tkat we, understand the French language asrwell as we do 
our own : most gentlemen, who have received a liberal education^ 
do the same. Yet, how little do any of us feel the beauties of 
French poetry 1 How little are we sensible of that indescribable 
charm of the verses of Racine, of which every Frenchman talks to 
us with so much rapture 1 Now if this be the case in respect to a 
language which we hear spoken every day, and th« writers in 
which are countless, how much more must it be the case in respect 
to a dead language, where the writers, whom we possess, are so 
few? The utmost knowlege, which by the most persevering ap- 
plication we can obtain of the literary merit of their compositions, 
so far at least as respects the beauties of their style, must be very 
limited.* In this observation there seems to be good sense: one of 
an import somewhat similar, and leading to a similar conclusion, 
was made to the Reminiscent by Mr. Porson : — * The number of 
ancient writers,' said that gentleman, ' which have reached us, itaa 
small, that we cannot be judges of the expressions, or even of the. 
words, appropriated to any particular style. Many, suited to the 
general style of Livy, would not be suited to that of Tacitus : of this 
we necessarily are, in a great measure, insensible, and use them 
indiscriminately. This must be wrong: when, therefore, we write 
in the Latin language, our style should be most unambitious ; we 
should carefully avoid all fine words and expressions, we should use 
the most obvious and most simple diction : beyond this, we should 
not aspire : if we cannot present a resemblance, let us not exhibit 
a caricature.' It was a remark of Boileau that, if the French had 
become a dead language, and few only of its approved writers had 
survived it, a poet, who wished to describe a person gathering sand 
on the bank of a river, might mention him, 

Sur la rive du fleuve amassant de Farbne, 
and justify the line by producing from approved authors, every 
word it contained. * But now,' said Boileau, * the most ordinary 
writer knows that the expressions rive du Jkuve and amassant de 
farine, are insupportably bad ; and would write sur le bord de la 
rivi^e, and amassant du sable.' " P. ^91. 

We may remark that Professor Porson has uniformly follow- 
ed his own rule in practice; and this observation, as reported by 
Mr. Butler, explains to us the reason of his having adopted so 
simple and unornamented a style in the composition of his notes. 



llie folio wipg epigram on the aahes.of a Ipyer preserved in 
VOL. XXVII. Cl.Jl. NO.LIII. M 
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in bouT'glau, is to be found among the epigrams of Jcroot 
Amaltbeus, who florished in the l6th century : — 

'' Perapicuo in vitro pulvis qui dividit boras, 

Dttm Yaguf angustum 89pe recurrit iter, 
Olim enit Alcipput, qui. Galls ut vidit ocellos, 

Arsit, et est caeco factus ab igne cinis. 
Irrequiete cinis ! miseros testabere iimantes, 
More tuo, nulla posse quiete frui/' 
Which has been thus translated : — 

'* The dust that here divides the flight of time^ 

And to and fro with restless motion hies, 
Was once Alcippus, in his youth's fond prime. 

Reduced to ashes by fair Galla's eyes. 
Poor restless dust ! in thee how sure a test 
Tbat hapless love can never hope for rest." 
The translator's comparison of the lady's eyes to a burning- 

!;kss considerably quickens the reductio ad absurdum : as for 
ancy, it may be likened to the sailor's observation, who, when 
dnmic, mistook a beautiful woman for a moving light-house. 



Definition of Akhemy. 

Alcliemia 6st Ars sine Arte, 
Cujus scire est Pars cum parte^ . 
Medium est strenue mentiri, 
Finis mendicatum m.^^Gaudentius. 



A conscientious Advocate wrote over his door 
Bonis semper patet. 

A wag erased the B and added a D ; it then stood 

Donis semper patet. 



Motto for a Drunkard. 
Vivat in aetemum qui dat mihi dulce Falemum ; 
Qui mihi dat villum, mala passio torqueat ilium : 
Nulla salus lymphis, vinum te poscimus omnes; 
Vina bibant homines, animalia cetera fontes. 

Absit ab humano gutture potus aquae. — Gaudentius, 

Conjugium, Mnigma. 
Sunt duo, quae duo sunt; et sunt duo quae duo non sunt: 
Quae duo si non sunt, sunt duo nulla duol«— /&tW. 



Adcenaria LUermig. f f |^ 

DesCitoor pedites, vox est mihi mdla ; remotos 
Cogor adire tameo^ dictaque ferre, locos>-^iitif. 

Germani cur veraces If 

Si latet in vino veram, ut proverbia dicunt; 
Invenit verum Saxo, vel inveniet— - J6u2. 

Imitated, under particular circumstancei. 

If wine unlocks the niggard soul^ 

Ne'er mind what lies are past : 
Give us another foaming bowl, 

The truth will out at last. 



EPIGRAMMATA, EPITAPHIA, VARIORUM. 

No. IV. 

Itcctori. 

Sunt qui lectori longo fastidia libro 

Longa ferant: fas sit scribere pauca mihi. 

Iste tamen poterat, lector, liber esse libellus ; 
Pendere nam versus, non numerare, decet. 



In PhyBida, 

Phyllis habet maculas : maculas dum Phyllis babebit. 
In coelo stabunt sidera pro maculis. 



In duosfratres. 

Una duos fratres tumuli capit uma, duosque 
Una dies nasci vidit, et una mori. 



Cenotaphium^ 

Quis jacet hie i Nullus ; nee quid, nisi marmor inane. 
Quamvis sis aliquid, tu quoque nullus eris. 

In Ambitiosum^ 

Summa quid exoptas semper conscendere i montes 
Percutit excdsos fulmine dextra Jovis. 



190 AdwrtaHa Uiet^anA^ 

Ad C^ngesd 

lUe fideiDy mulieri tibiservel; tuque marilo^ 
Sic V08, sic vobis meilificatis^ apes. 

Natip Trqg(£da est, 

Felis, si nutrix narravit vera, yolebat 
Ungue rudi quondam solicitare fides. 

Audivere procui inures ; numerosque canoros 
Mirata m saltus natio tota ruit : 

Stulte, quippe adeo coiuoeda est subdoln f^lis, 
Ut mures tragicas cogat obire vice^. . 

In Zoilum. 

Mirandum non est quod carpis, Zo'ile, nugas. 
Rodere nuda cams sordidus ossa solet. 



Gutta opes. 

O mibi si digito tremat, et tremat unica summo 
Gutta ! o si flammas mulceat una meas ! 

Currat opum quocunque volet levis unda.mearum ; 
Una mihi hae<^ detur gemmula, dives ero; 



The origin of the word Classic. 

Apud Graecos tempore adhuc Solonis, sexcentis ante vulgarem 
aeram annis, libri erant et pauci et ran, et ni fere oratione car- 
mine et numero ligata : docti, qui fuerant, homines, miagis suo 
ipsi ingenio, studio, experie<ntia, quam librorum lectione, exstite* 
rant. Deinceps accedente prosse scriptione, utriusque orationis 
scriptores indies prodierunt muUi; et crescente paulatim legendi 
scribendique studio, jam Aristotelis ac Demosthenis, et omnino 
Alexandri Macedonis, aevo, tantus ferebatur librorum numerus, 
ut eorum cognitio, interpretatio, censura, peculiarem postularent 
doctrinam et quasi provmciam, quam Grammatici et Criticisibi 
vindicabant. Porro, Gnecis Uteris to taniobtinentibus Asiam 
et .^yptum' constituendis instriiendisque bibliothecis, cum 

■ : . • I ■ . . 

' Quae per Alexandrum ejusqtse successures Greecis colonis frequenta- 
tBd sunt. Nam qui antea jam lueraot Graeci incols in Sicilia, Italia, et 
maritima ora Asise, Africae; GalHs&, Hispaniae, aiit aliis in regionibus, hos 
a nobis non exclude a CMmmunionp Litrraruniy per sie patet: ifee moneri 
necesse erat in ipso librp. Haecianoptatioiie moa^inui, .tironik^i causa. 
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iliis multia in locis, turn AlexandriaB et Pergami^ bvalescente 
qootidie scribentiiiiD numero, in^^eos It^ironi^i cum multitudo 
turn varietas, obesse magU qtiam prodease bonis Literis et Elo- 
ipentiae videfaatur. Quod ut caverent detrimeiitum, duo sumnio 
ingenio et infinita doctrina Critici, Ari9tophanef Byzantiua^ et 
Aristarcfausy centum fere et quinquaginta post Alex^dri asvum, 
totidemque ante nostram wmm annis^ illam librorum roultitudi- 
nem cerio numero circumscribendam duxerunt, et veluti censu 
asendo cujusque generis optimos quosque Scriptores in suas 
classes redegerant, quibus mde Attdorum elasncorum nomen 
adcKtum est; quippe qui soli justas classis auctoritatem obtineren^ 
quae tamquam lex et norma bene scribendi valeret. Dan. Wyt- 
(enbachii Opuscda, 8cc. Tom. i. pp, 656-7* 



j^/j/ to BQUlTOSy SfCr 

In the last Mo. of die Journal^ p. 365, tbis queation is asked 
by a correspondent pigned BOIilTOS : '' Where are the follow- 
ibg words of Plutarch to be found f Ou% ^rroy Se erf/xyiy oatmheu 

hiicrxoiXof raw xoAAierreov xcA dsiorarooif ?" The passage occurs in 
the tract entided jnoejxixa IlapayyiXfMXTa, T. vi. p. 548. £d. 
Reisk.y where, however, the words are, "Avtp, aretp av fMi, x. r. A, 
The iqaertion of this particle is necessary, because Plutarch's 
words are founded upon those of Homer, II. Z. 429* "Exrog, 
mrap av ftoi ica) venijp xa) voTvia /t^njp, 'HSi itpffflyvi^rog, as will 
appear from citing the context : 7^ hi yuvaix) 7ravTetxo6i¥ ro ;(^- 
trifMf avvaycov, wrve^ otl ^Xittoi, xa) figcw airhs hf (rsaurep, luroi^ 
ttiou xci vpoo'SiaXfyou, i^lkovs aurf vomv xai awtfins r&v Xiywv 
ro&^ aptoTovg' %arrip /tsv yip ioxri out^ xai viryia fuJjiTv^pf ifii xotirly-' 
mfo^ oix ?rroy Si (re/tvov, x. r. X. From t))e yagi^e manner m 
which the reference to Homer is introduced, it migh( be conjec- 
tured that &$ ^i2(riy ''O/tij^o;, or something simil^, h^d been omit- 
ted after xaa-tyrf^TOf, 

Among the metncsd lines collected from prose writers bjr the 
lame ingenious correspondent, t believe that this from Demos- 
thenes, Olynth. I. 16. p. 10. Ed. Reisk. does pot appear: J^Xoy 
vip cm roig 'OXuvtfoi^, in. It is noticed by the Scholiast on 
nermogenes, p. 386. cited by Reiske on the passive: Ttvis 
h^romx^y l/xftrrgoy r^y (f. riva) x»pup6laif btiXio-av* woXXobf yotjif 
rixoire rS ^Icroxgartt xoi) p^KKTra rcS Jij/xoo'tffyei -Xotvtaifoin'»$ iipi^ 
iwg rs xcu x^giaftjSou; lorly fdjpeiy hi r^ bo^^ioy (ruvft^xi^y re5if 
^cwv* aSs tvtus h rtp wgirep r»y 'Oktn6$axm¥* JijAoy yig hm rdk 



\ 



*pxtiy0/oi^9 JTi (e$t mcriis et plequs Benarius) iVuy o4 v^) &i^(i |v 
^ var^ fM^tf^ (habea seoiuritim postremo pede umljI^tmnSryx^ 

I take this opportunity. of conuneuting on ^ remark in the 
Notice of EloMlejf's Bacchse, Classical Journal^ No. xlvi. p. 
407. '^ Mr. £. quotes Oppian. Cyneg. iv. £60. Ufo^c^ i 
ipmy^ <rih4V0S xeu xicao^ {^srroy. We are sorry that he ()id not 
take the opportunity of noting th^ fjilse quantity in viXivog, which 
vfe are unable to correct, except by reading xtcaos re ort Aiv» r' 
iptmvJ* It is still £urUier to be regretted, that it sbould not 
have occurred to the learned writer of the Notice to eqo^iilt 
Schneider's edition^ where the passage is thus corrected after 
Brodaeus : i7^u|xyi]y 8* cipali^ Sx^vg xmi xivvis ipeirrov : or the note 
in Belin de IBallu's edition : *^ Quid sit ^ vi^jvos ignoro. Ubique 
regi TO o-lxivoy, Apiuni, planta funebris, et minime Baccho con- 
Temens, etsi 2'fAmVi)^ dlvo^ celebretur. Itaque l^ivof cum Bro- 
daeo omnino leg. censeo : ^ Skwof est 6 xXaSo^ rij^ aiMFikau^ ^ ofu- 
%B}i$S. Dionysius Perieg. 1157. Zwrn^^ii V iluxis re, vohu- 
vvafum}^ r' ixhoio :^ at in Oppiano lege, ipairi t* bnvo^ xai xurao^ 
tpflrroy.'' From this corrupt passive appears to have origipated 
me intro<)uction of the feminine subst. ciXivos into Hederic's 
lexicon, which is not acknowledged by Stephens or Schneider, 
^md should be excluded from future editions. 

M. 



CLASSICAL CRITICISM. 

If the following remarks on the Iliad be thought^ iiitereytiqg, 
they shall be continued. 

'ArpeTial re xai oKXoi euxvviiuiieg *Ay(CiioL — II. «. 17. 
Cowper render^ the epithet euxv^fciSc^, well^booted, hygaUant; 
^ad the author of a prose translatioa of Homer, which has re- 
cently appeared, and which seems to be the work of no mean 
hand, renders it by welUarmed, an epithet whicb> tbougb better 
accommodated to modem ears, widely deviates from the senit 
qi the origipal; for it is an epithet which marked the GreciaB 
chiefs as men of jrank, in opposition to the body, of the Gr^ekj»; 
jufl^t a« if a^ old SngU^h poet, iQ.aniidiiij| to the Order of tb« 
GajTtdr, . ehould caH geuUcmm d th«t Order^ "^ iKetl-gaictcflBd 
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EagUshmen.'' I know not whether another jnaurngt is to be 
fomd io nay Greek writer which recognises the boot of a certain 
fom as a badge of disdnction: but die Romans bad certainly 
copied k. For the boot with a crescent upon it was a mark of 
the Senatorial order. 

KlXXaif Tf fyllnv, TmtlUhi re If i cofifftrug. — U. a. 37- 

The particle l^i is generally understood to mean tnighi: but 
I maintain that it is the Hebrew ySf* ipha, with scarcely any 
change, and that it means splendor in this passage, for this sense 
18 much more appropriate nere and in many otMr places of the 
Iliad. The above words were addressed to Apollo or the Sun. 
Heuce the propriety of ofi^ifiifitixasg as he appears to surround the 
earth ; and it is more characteristic to say of that luminary, that 
he surrounds the earth with his lustre than that he goes round it 
with his might. In verse 151 it means the open light, in opposi* 
tion to an ambusc€ide, where the combatants lay concealed ; yet 
the sense oifortiter even there is, however absurdly,, annexed 
to the word. The honorable Achilles could sive bis ffiffA 
Patroclus the caution jxi}S"'JSxro^i T^i fftop^ffo-dai, 11. o*. 14. not to 
meet Hector in an open and direct encounter^ though he seems 
not to have thought it inconsistent with honor, if he could, to stab 
him sideways or in the dark. It is not to be denied that I^i 
may mean mightily or xsnth strength; because to one who judges 
from appearances, the light of the sun is his strength. It is this 
appearance that led the Psalmist to compare the sun to a bride- 
groom comin|^ out of his chamber, and ** rejoicing as a strot^ 
man to run hu race." 

It is very remarkable that die import of the following passage 
should have been overlooked by all the coitimentators on Ho- 
mer: 

^Aif &myo9T^U¥, cT xtv iivatAf y$ ^vyoijxey.-— lU «• 59* 

The common acception of this passage supposes that Achilles 
is here recommending the necessity of abandoning altogether the 
enterprise against Troy, a measure at once inconsistent with his 
character and with the feelings of the whole army. The action 
implied in ^voyoorigo-fiv is recommended as necessary to take 
place, after that implied in Tte^kiiMrX^iirrag had been eflFected; 
diat is, Achilles proposes to return after they had reached home. 
A verse of Virgu explains this. Omina ni repetant. JBneid. ii. 
.175. On which Servius remarks that it was usual in an enter- 
prise or expedition^ if any diffitulty, or any, thmg of a doubtful 
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nature occurred in the cotirse of it, to return hcftne and ag 
consult the oracle, and then, if favorable, to repeat their con 
to the original place of destination. The advice of Achi 
then is to this effect : ^' Let us, Atrides, trace our windiilg i 
back to Greece ; and having there consulted the oraole, ag 
resume our position before Troy/' 

J. JONES. 



CAMBRIDGE TRIPOSES, for 1823. 



Wb present our readers with a cariosity in literature 
satirical version of the late warlike Council of Paris. 

Lex clauda metri est: ipse rex podagrosus. 

Nor will it be difficult to make out the other worthies all 
ed to, VillMe, Chateaubriand, Montmorency, Talleyra 
&c. 



Turn miles tremulus posita tulit anna tiara, 
£t ruit ante aram sumroi Jovis^ ut vetulus Bos, 
Qui domioi.cultris tenue et miserabilje colliim 
Praebet, ab iograto jam fastiditus aratro. — Juv. 



At, O Deomm quicquid has amat turres ! 
Quid i3te fert tumultus ? ingrnit dirum 
Ubique murmur! mille saeviunt voces, 
Raucum querelse, raucius sonant dira^: 
Audin' ? rotamm crescit horridus clangor. 
Fremitus equarum, et imminentis aurigaa 
Conciuna verba, dum pavor puellaris 
Lugubre planglt, et fenestra^ subvecto 

Suassata curru, tinnit asperum carmen. 
s^c ilia lux est, qua vocat Senatores 
In Curiam litemque Galliaa magnus 
Sanctissimusque Rector! dies alba 
Nota notanda ! per gravem ruo turbam ; 
Juvat furentes principes, et insanas 
Videre buccas Khetorum, juvat barbae 
Audire nugas, et meo frui risu ! 
Adsunt in aede Principes : et in primis 
Vacillat aeger anxiusque tnrbato 
Villela fronte ; tardus Ituctor amentem 
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Ciere ladum, candldaqae vagina 
Periculosos evocare maciones. 
Adest sagacis Atahe gravis vultns, 
Laura decoms, senior^ at levis semper 
Facetiacnm alnminis et Camoenamm. 
Acccdit ille, grande nomen^ et prisca 
Celebre fjEuna, qui repulsus^ et Martis 
Discutere somoos impotens, vagi super 
Currns habenas liquit; et stto coetu * 
Privatus abdit sese^ et intus iratus 
Furiasque mussat, et sui faces belli. 
Juxtaque Vir, qui, Gallias laborantis 
Prassesque Pontifexque, pertulit multos 
Cautus tyrannos, calluitque diversa 
Mulcerp fata, et plurimo dolo polios 
Inter procellas sennit et nives tutus. 
Adest et ipse Rex, et, eloqui factus, 
Miseranda comicatur, et tremit totus ; 
Dum Principissas, dumque Principes circum 
Guttuire mannque, quern decet, strepuBt plausum^ 
Heu ! pinguis Umbra ! f ulmina et minas odit, 
Demosthenenque Tnlliumqne nimbosum 
nils remittit, quos amat favor vulgi, 
Quos laurus ambit; ipse; jure divino, 
BIsesas susurrat gratias loquelarum, 
Qualesque mos est regiam loqui linguam. 
'^ Viri, meorum prima cura Gallorum 
Grandes, gravesque, fervidique, canique. 
Duces, SopbistaB, Rhetores, quibuscunqae 
Rex sum, bonorum gratia Britannorum, 
Favete Unguis — " et favere sunt promti. 
Nam suavi\is quid regia sonat lingua ? 

^* Ilia atra Pestis, ilia Corsicae febris, 
lUe impiorum pessimus tyrannomm ; 
Solitus superbos frigore et nivis mole 
Transire monies, turpis, et pios reges . 
Inusitato concitaie clangore, — 
Solitus catervas territaie Plebeias, 
Dum perque vicos perque Martium Campum 
Fraenis furores flecteret Caballinos,—- 
Boare solitus, aereae tubas ritu, 
Aquilas, tropaea, sangoinem, fanices enses,— 
Per omne solitus fas nefasque dementer 
Disctirrere, rapere, fiueie, O pudcnr Divurn ! — 
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Mei et meorum Mior ule sab term 
Jacet tacetque : — ^laridaD jago nipis 
Tandem aUigatom^ criminam teens poenas^ 
Qua semper unda caDndum daiet vmclam, 
Semperque binao Tellerent jecor pestes, 
Hinc crassos Aer, inde craissior Gustos — 
Morosus, »ger, garrulus, memm vinis, 
Orciniana jam latescit in sponda^ 
Uda capressa tectus, unde sopitum 
Nulla improbomm yota, nullus annoram 
Fragor reducet» nuUa cura cerdonum. 
Ergo alma Virtus, ergo Pax, et antiquus 
Ordo renidet, ergo CurisB et Templi 
Vox nota so^git, innocens micat Lndus, 
Pii^aescit itemm Sulcus, et Sacerdotes, 
Honorque crescit Regis* et Cucullorum. 

'' At heu I serenum nubilis tnmet coelum, 
Interque flores, et jocos, gravem spirat 
Sonum procella ! fervidos Iberomm 
Video tumultus, qui per arva perque urbes 
Infimda moliuntur, arma clamantes 
Et jura libertatis, et domum tutam, . 
Legem, fidemque, et quicquid ora (}aIlorum 
Implevit olim, cum cruor mei fratris 
Crudele Sanctis imbuit solum guttis* 
Idem resurgit horror ! occidit Virtus 
Inominata morte, sub rosa nemo 
'' Confiteor^ ore mussat, occidit totum 
'' Julnlate," totum praeterit '* Pater noster,^ 
Crepitus piorum praeterit flagellorum. 
Ipse inter arma Yir gregis, caput sanctum, 
Phrygio Loretti regius, colo pollens. 
Pallet pavetque, jussus ore divino 
Plebeia dicere, et novas pati leges. 
Ateja! restat Ultor! irruitvelox 
Vindicta, nostras rite ftilta vfrtuti* 
Pietas verenda sic jubet, jubent mores, 
Grermaniaeqae dax, et iUe Russorum 
Pins Imperator, Omnipotens Alexander. 
Ergo ite fort^, ite corda Gallorum 
Robusta, perque rupis asperos eoUes 
Angustiasque, tristinmque Sylvanun 
Graves lenebras p^te trepidos bosles. 
Jugulate, vefberate I-<«€oMitate, oro, 
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Eases facesque, spemque divitis Iannis 
Ignesque cassidasqne, et Gkfri» tocem, 
Deos Deasqite^ et qaic^d intor luiibrosos 
Nemoram recessas nuticae canmit Musas. 
Utinam per arma Gallici comes belli 
T^tubare pMimii, dexteraqne gemmatiul 
Vibrare f&mmf fortiterque comtnissam 
Pugoam videre, milites^ equos, plmnas ! 

'^ Ol^tant iniqua Fata ! sed precor yoIas 
Pericula inter, iUe Sanctior Sanctis 
Velit favere Ludoyicus, et signis 
Adsit patronns, quae pins feret Princeps, 
Verlssimeque Tiscere e meo nattts/" 

Fin^m loquendi fecit : hie pins Princeps 
Verlssimeque viscere regio natus. 
Pellicula putris, totus int^er m<Mrbiu, 
Capulum, tnens acerba, nobili belle 
Digito prehendit ; inde palluit, tanquam 
Adesset ipsi Curiae et throno Reris 
^um fuste fiiribusque barbarus Mina* 

At o Machaon, tuque doctior Phoebe^ 
Adeste tota copia lagenarum. 
In morionem, si placet, coronatum ; 
Cui Fata praebent patrio irui sceptro, 
£t gerere vestem non, ut ante, donatam, 
Vehique curru n<»i, nt ante, conducto, 
Et flectere genua, et vorare perdices, 
Et esse mensis fiibnlam PariBinis, 
Et de Theatris coenuKsque Sanctisqne 
Largum Nihil garrire ; dum jocos nectit, 
Avunculique regium pavet ventrem, 
Avunculique regium capit maitam 
Ilia alta proles, iUe tot diu votis 
QuBBsitus in&ns, iUe parvus MaeaB^ 
Qui jam tumeacit, et tyrannus incedit, 
Sceptrumque poscit, et feras trahit ragas, 
Et pultibusque landibusque nntritur. 

Momm fidelis arbiter, probos judex, 
Hispaniaeque terror, et J>ei Vindex, 
Haec inter, aogro desipit senex aqto; 
Totusque pingids, puidier, et pater geatfai, 
*' Optatus audit, et porifait (^tata». 
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Jositar yeris enim vultus ubi tuM^ 
AfiiiUit populo^ gratior it dies, 
Et soles melius nitent. — Hob* 



NoN fera bella cano, nou grand! carmine Marten^ 
Dicere ferventem medio certamine conor ; 
At memorare vimm Tamesis qai nuper ab ora, 
Ccelicolum dncta^ Boretdia r^;na petivit. 
Musa, mihi faveas clemens^ nee Unqaere sedem 
C^staliam dabites ; tecum nt praeconia laudis 
Tollam^ dam versa regalia facta celebro. 

Parpureis invecta rotis Tithonia conjax 
Lomine jam prime noctis sammoverat umbras : 
En ! littas popali conferta corona freqaentat^ 
Applaasa reboant mixto palatia coeli, 
Jam^ue per Oceani tractus volat aarea pappis. 
^* Prmceps care, rale ! valta Fortuna sereno 
'' Te faveat^ referatqae domam mox alite dextro/' 
Talia vota ferunt homines : '' Taque^ iBole prseceps, 
'' Da focilem cursam^ neque fitastis aMiae coeptis; 
*' Vos, o Nereides, magnum dedacite Regem. 
Baud mora — cseruleas pelagi pater emicat alto 
Gargite, sammissosqae jabet requiesca:e fluctas ; 
Nutu compositos dormit sine murmure pontas. 

Fortibas interea Scotis fovet anxia corda 
Magnanimum patriae patrem spes laeta videndi. 
Cecropiae velati volacres aestate serena 
Floribus in sammis coeant, aut agmine daiso 
Insidant ripis fluvii tractimque susarrant: — 
Sic confusa cohors hominum glomeratar ab omni 
Parte Caledoniae, stipataqae littora cingit. 
Saspensae trepidant mentes, vox fancibus hasret^ 
Ant dabias crepitat sermo, lenesque susarri. 

Eminus at tandem spatiosa yolumina fnmi 
Adventam pandunt classis ; pennata per arbem 
Fama rait, reboant Lettiae clamore recessns: 
** Gborgius instait ovans T-^prora mmc anchora.mordsp^ 
Dejicitar, pappis stat littore ; tarribos altis 
JSmalas aetherei ^onitiis fragor intonat ingens. 
Versibas O si fas regem depingere dignis 
Gestantem veteris firondes insignia gentis : 
Necnon innumeram tnrbam (mirabile visa) 
Ordine dispositam, cristas, vexillaque, (signa 
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Sellica, non Sodtis belli partenta beatis !) . 
Slthera castellum sublinii vertice scandens 
\.spice, cui tarns latam supereminet urbem — 
[Jrbem quae domibus celsis sedet altera Roma ! 
%.iidin' ut Arctoum littus sonat ? audio* at omnes 

• Vivat Rex !*' orant, iteramque itenimque frementes ? 
Interea princeps tacita dulcedine mentis 

Lsstas^ vix animo verbis saa gaadia fandit : 

* Saepe mihi jam Fama volans pervenit ad aures 
De veteri gentis {)ietate fideqae tenaci ; 
Resqae vinim gestae, quos crebro Marte feroces 
Bmisit regio venerandaqae valnera passos, 
Devinxere mihi Scotos in foedere ainoris. 
Sacros pontifices, et Pboebo digna locutos 
Terra Caledonisd genait gignitqae, — Britannis 
Immortale decus terrasqae exemplar in omnes ! 
Gratulor antiquum vestraa florescere honorem 
Stirpis, Dii faciant nuUo marcescat in aevo !*' 
Talibus exultat dictis dementia Regis. 
Pallida jamque ruit celsae nox moenibus urbis 
Haudqnaquam lucis victrix ; ars aemula fnatrem 
Il'aturam snperat; solum micat aethere sidys 
Georgium, at in terra collucent sidera centum. 
Cur lusus memorem varios, convivia laeta, 
Instructos pedites, clarae spectacula turmae ? 
Tempus deficeret rapidum mihi carmine magno 

Dicenti fortes animos et pectora fida . i 

^udd ciet adventus Regis ; magis apta sonoris 
Ista tuae fidibus citharae, divine Poeta^ 
Marmionis vates, patriae decus omne per aevum ! 
Scotia moesta suum tandem descendere in undas 
Aspicit occiduum Solem, regionibus Austri 
Orturum, ut radiis Anglorum prata serenet. 

Salve sceptra gerens ! Regum Rex optime, salve ! 
Anglia te reducem communi voce salatat^ 
Te, sicut patrem proles, gratulatur : — adesto 
Qua vocet officium regale et vota tuorum. 
Terminat haudquaiquam regni nomenque decusque 
Londini splendor ; Regem te vindicat Alma 
Mater, et invitat placidum hie quoque visere gnatos.; 
Omt ne, princeps, proprium indigneris liotiorem. 
Nee vultu sylvas Academi omare recuses. 
Te vaga Musa vocat — Camus pater ipse profundo 
Te vocat ex alveo leni se mudnure toUend. 
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LATELY PUBLISHED. 

Gray's £legy translated into Latin Verse^ iocludtnig the Au* 
tbor*s rejected Stanzas, together with Dr. Edwards's additional 
Lines^ by D. B. Hickie. 

Mr. Hayes has just published.^ Catalogue o^ Greek aid 
Latin Classics, containing every edition of importance that kas 
appeared in this country and on the Continent ; including tbs 
Variorum, and best critical editions, in folio, quarto, and octavo; 
and the modern editions by the German and Dutch commentih 
tors. Also, the principal Lexicc^raphical works, &c. wiCk 
their prices. 

M . Tullii Ciceronis de Republica quas supersunt edente Ang, 
Maio, Vat. fiiblioth. pra^f. 8vo. Londini. 1823. 

Discorso del Caval. L. Marini sul ritrovamento da lui fatto 
del metodo di descrivere la voluta lonica Vitruviana^ 8cc. Ronuii 
1821. 8vo. 

Lettre & M. Dacier, secretaire perp6tuel de TAcadimie des 
Inscriptions, relative k I'Alpbabetdes Hi6ro^yphes PhooMqnes, 
employes par les Egyptiens pour inscrire sur leurs Monuments 
les titres, les noms et les sumoms des Souverains Grecs et Ro* 
mains; par M. Champollion le Jeune. Paris. 8vo. 1822. 

(Euvres de Platon, traduites par V. Cousin. Par. ]8^« 8vo. 
(the first vol. is just published.) 

Specimen d'une nouvelle Edition critique d'Horace, (par F. 
Pottier.) Par. 8vo. 1822. 

lUustratiooes Prodromas in scriptores Graecos et Latinos de 
Belopoeia, habitas in conventu Academico Archsaologiss Tin. 
Kal. Mart, mdcccxix. ab Eq. Alois. Marini. Rom®. 1820. 
4to. 

Diem natalem Regis Potent, et Clementiss. ab Alma Uni^ 
versitate Borussicas Rhenana d. iii. Aug. pnblice pieque cele- 
brandum Rectoris ac Senatus Academic! nomine indicit Frid. 
Theoph. Wetcher, Litt. Antiqq. Prof. Sec. (Epigrammatum 
Graecorum Spicilegium alterum) Bonnae, 1822. 4to. 

KoXoitov *EKinis Vpv^« L'Enl^vement d*H6Une| poetnt 
de Coluthus, revu sur les meilleures Editions critiques, traduit en 
Fran9ai8, accompagn6 d'une version Latine entierement neuve, 
de notes philologiques et critiques, de tr<Hs index, de ocholios 
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ki4d]l«a» de ta coQatioa nmleite et d'vn faosimil^ cnder des 
#ix mamiAcrits d« Ui Bibl. Royale de Parif, de qoatre versioat 
en Italieo^ en Aa^lw^ m Espagnol, et en Allemand ; &c. par 
Stan. Julien. Pans, 18S2. 8vo. 

Ibis is a Pol}^(lott edition of tbe Poet« Besides the ori^nal Gretk. 
we are presentmTwith a translation in Latin, French, English. Italian^ and 
German. Of these the best is the French; and we shoula be sorry to 
|>n>a6unce ajudgnent on the rest from the English poetry. This edition 
« Modered eurious b^ a fac-simile of tbe whole Manuscript at the Royal 
Xibraiy in Paris, in Uthographic plates. The Editor has enriched the 
liork with a Notice of all the Editions of Coluthus, which will be inter- 
estine to the Bibliographical collector. We shall present it to our readers 
in a nitiire Number. 

The Notes exhibit much critical research and ingenuity ; and what 
oonfersa high valu^ on the work, is the advice and assistance which tbe 
Editor acknowleges to have received from Messrs. Boissonade^ Gaili and 
Letronne. 

Grammaire compar^e des Langues de 1' Europe Latine daoe 
leurs rapports avec la langue des Troubadours; par M. Ray- 
nouard. Paris. 1822. 8vo. 

Biblia Hebr. secundum ult. edit. Jos. Athiae a Job. Leusden 
denuo recognitam^ recensita, &c. &c. ab Ever. Van Der Hooght; 
edhio nova, recognita et emend, a Judah D' Allemand. 2 vol. 
8vo. Londini, 1822. 

Dion. Longini de sublimitate Gr. et Lat. denuo recensuit et 
animadv. virorum doct. aliisque subsidiis instruxit Renj. Weiske. 
6vo. Londini. 1820. 

An elegant reprint of Weiske's edition. Under tbe texts (for the Latin 
iS placed opposite to the Greek), are the notes of Toiip, Ruhnken, Morus, 
Jo. G. Steinhelius, and the Editor's. The original Edition was finished 
by Bm Gr. Weiske, son of the Editor, who died ourine its progress through 
the press. The volume commences with the Editors ana Toup's prefaces^ 
accounts of tbe Mss. and Editions, Ruhnkeo's dissertation, and an ** epis- 
tok^'' somewhat long, of C. A. Boettiger, ^ de anaglypho in fronte Lonaini 
srea tabella exscripto." Weiske was assisted in his work by Bast, Dd 
Furia, and H. Amatius of the Vatican, whose disputation, ** de auctore 
iibri n. r." is omitted in this reprint. But of this and similar omissions 
some notice should have been given in a preface, as a purchaser wouM 
expect to find all the contents of Weiske's edition in what appears to be 
its reprint. 

We have hist received information on the subject of the follow- 
ing valuable collection, vihich we hasten to lay before our 
headers, in detail. 

Professor Gail of Paris has lately published — 1. Xen ophon, 
iKfith the Greek text, and Latin and French version. An Atlas 
of 54 maps, 35 speciniens of manuscripts^ and 48 prints. 10 
vols, in 4to. tewed, 180 francs. The same, on fine paper, bot- 
t^resaed, impressions of the plates before they are lettered ; 350 
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fr. on com. paper, and 100 fr. on fine paper.— 2. T'HVCYBincfi 
in Greek and Latin, with 2 ?o|s. of historical and critical ofaiep- 
vations; 10 vols. 4to. now sewed in six, 82 fr.; on fine paper, 
IGO fr. In 8vo. Greek, Latin, and French, 8 vols. 50 fr. — 3. 
Hbroootus, the Greek text, with historical and critical obser- 
vations, and 10 beautiful plates; 2 vols. 4to. 50 fr., fine paper 
150 fr. The price qf this work, if sold separately, on wove 
paper, is 250 fr. — ^4. Theocritus, Greek, Latin, and French, 
2 vols, with 10 plates, SO fr. The same, with impressions of 
the plates before lettering, 36 fr. — 5. The Loves of Hero and 
Leander, Greek, Latin, and French, 5 fr. — 6. Anacrbon, 
Greek, Latin, and French, 1 vol. 4to. on wove paper, stitched, 
15 fr. — Persons taking the entire collection previous to the Ist 
Oct. 1823, will be charged only 730 fr.; and that term will be 
extended four months later in favor of persons abroad. No 
more than 40 complete copies of the collection on fine paper 
have been printed. 

PREPARING FOR THE PRESS. 

Mir. John Mitchell, R. N. has ready for the press a Gram- 
matical Parallel of the Classic and Modern Greek Languages^ 

evincing their close affinity. 

■• ■ . . • 

La Morale et la Politique d^Aristote^ traduites du Grec par 
M. Thurot, Professeur au College Royal de France et k It 
Faculty des Lettres de Paris. 

Pbospbctus. — Les deux Trait6s, dont nous annon9on8 une nouvelle 
traduction, sont compt^s parroi les ouvrages les plus parfaits et les plus 
importants, qui nous restent d'Aristote. Ce Philoscphe, regardant la 
morale et la politique comma deux sciences inseparables, ou p1ut6t comroe 
les parties d une seule et mdme science, qu'il consid^rait,' avec raisoo, 
comme la plus necessaire au bonheur des hommes, paraSt en avoir fait 
I'objet de Tetude et des meditations de presque toute sa vie. Le savant 
et respectable docteur Coray, dont les nomoreux travaux ont €te sans 
cesse consacr^s st rinstruction et il. Futility des Grecs, ses compatriotes, 
a publi€ ^ Paris, dans le cours des deux demies ann^es, des'^i- 
tions de ces deux Trait^s; il en a reproduit le texteavec toute la 
correction, qu*on pouvait attendre de ses rares connaissances daUs 
la langue et dans la litt^rature Grecques, de cette critique judicieuse et 
profonae, qui, depuis long-temps, Ta plac^ au premier rang parmi ceux 

2ui, dans toute I'Europe, cuiti vent avec le plus de succ^s ce genre 'd*etudes. 
1 a joint au texte d'Aristote des commentaires destines ^ ^clftireir les 
pens^es de Tatiteur, et des discours preliminaires, adress^s ^ ses compa- 
triotes, oii les plus sages conseils, les sentiments les plus nobles et les plus 

g^n^reux, s'unissent a I'amour le plus ardent pour sa mslheureuse patrie. 
C'est -- - - ... 

cut6e 
habitants 
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<locteur Coray. UEurope savante recueille aujourd'hui ie fruit des sacri* 
fices de ces homines gcD^reux. Mais, pour eux, victiroes d*une barbarie 
presque eans example, la j)lupart ont €\6 massacr<^s dansces champs, que 
fecondait et qu'embellissait leur active industrie; ils out vu leurs femmes, 
leur filles, leur enfants, ou 6gorges avec eux, ou r^serv6s ^ une servitude 
cent fois plus aifreuse que laniort: le petit nombre de ceux, qiii oot pu 
ecbapper au fer des feroces Musulmans, traine dans i'exil, et au milieu 
des privations de tout genre, une existence, dont le souvenir du pa8s6 et 
kperspectivedel'aveniraggravent a chaque instant les douleurs. Qui. 
Be voudrait pouvoir soulager au moins quelques-unsde ceux, qiii souffreuk 
une infortune si cruelle et si' peu meritee ? Le prpduit de I'eaition Fran* 
faise des deux importants ouvrages, dont la r^impressioa est due au i^le 
des malh^reux Sciotes, sera consacr^ a cet objet. H 6tait justjQ et natu- 
rel, que le service, qu'ils ont rendu aux lettres et it la philosophies ll 
Tepoque de leur prosperity, attirSt sur cux, dans les jours du malheur, la 
sympathie et Tinter^t des hommes, qui ne sont pas etrancers au fseoti* 
ment de Thumanite et ^ Faroour des lettres. C'est done a ceux-ci, que 
s*adresse la traduction, qui va ^tre publiee. Elle se composera de deux 
volumes in 8vo, imprimis avec soin par MM. Firtnin Didot, et ornds 
des gravures bu buste et d'une statue d'Aristote^ d'apres Tantiqae. 
Chaque volume, avec les Discours preliminaires, ies Notes <etc., n^es- 
saire ^ la parfaite intelligence du texte,' contiendra environ 600 pages. Le 
premier volume, (h Mortde,) parattra k la fin du mois de Juin de cette an- 
D^e; et le deuxibme volume, (la Politique,) a Ja fin du mois d'Octobre sui- 
vant. Le prix de chaque volume sera de 10 fr. en papier fin sating, et de 
20 fr. en papier velin. Quelques exemplaires seront tir^s sur eraod papier 
v^iin, pnx 30 fr. On publiera.a la fin de chaque volume la liste des sou- 
scripteiirs, avec Tindication du nombre d'exemplaires, pour lequel ils au- 
ront souscrit, et Ton fera connattre la quotite des-flommes re9ue8 etl'em- 
ploi, qui en aura ete fair. On.reoeyra egalemen;^ leg simples engagements^ 
la moitiei ou la totality dn prix de la souscriptiou. 

• 

Mr. Richardson of Cornhill has in the pressy end readj for 
immediate publication, an £o^iiBh Translation of the Gulistah 
of'-Sadi from liie Persian text of Gentius, together with an 
interesting Essay on the Life and Genius of Sadi : dedicated, 
with their Special Permission, to the Chairman, Deputy Chair- 
man and Directors of the Honorable East- India Company ; 
being chiefly intended for the 'iis6 of the Students at their 
CollegeSr By James Ross, Es<J[uire, late of the Bengal Esta- 
blishment, and known in this Journal under the assumed name of 
Gulchin. 

Just published, No. XX. tf Stephens* Greek Thesau'- 
rus. — ^rhe copies of deceased Subscribers may be had at 

VOL- XXVII. CI. Jl. NO. LIIL N' 
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ll.Ss. Small; and ^/. 12s. 6^. Large Paper. The price will 
be soon raised to 1/. Js, Small, and £/. I5s. Large. Sub- 
scribers always remain at the price at which they originally enter. 
Nos. I. to XX. contain above 12,000 words omitted by Ste- 
phens. Total Subscribers, Large and Small, 1086. The 
copies printed are strictly limited to the number of Subscribers. 
The work will be certainly comprised in 39 Nos., or all above 
given gratis; and will be completed mthin 3 years. No. XXI. 
^will be published on the 20th of April. 

Delpkin and Variorum Classics, Nos. XLVILand XLVIII* 
containing Martial — The price is 1/. I*, each Part, Large Pa- 
per double ; and as very few copies remain on hand, the prices 
will hereafter be increased. Subscribers always remain at the 
Price at which they originally enter. Present Subscription, 979 
large and small. — N. B. As it may not be so convenient to some 
new Subscribers to purchase at once the whole 48 Nos. now 
published, the Editor will accommodate such by delivering 2 or 
3 Nos. monthly, till the arrears are caught up. On the same 
plan Stephens' Greek Thesaurus may be subscribed 
for. 

Select British Divines, No. XXV. (continued in Monthly 
Nos.) neatly printed, in duod. and hot-pressed. Price 2^. 6d» 
Edited by the Kev. C. Bradley* Containing, with Nos. XXL 
XXIL XXIII. and XXIV., Horne's Commentary on 
the Psalms. Or in 2 Vols. duod. 12$. 6d. 

After HoRNE will succeed Hall, Hopkins, DoDDRiBOE, 
Watts, Baxter, &c. 

£ach Author may be had separately. 

Nos. I. and II. contain Beveridgk's PWva^e Thoughts; 
with a Portrait. — No. III. Leighton's Theological Lectures: 
with a Portrait.7-No. IV, Leightox's Expository Lectures* 
—Nos. V. VI. VII. Leiohton's Commentary on St. Peter. 
— Nos. VIII. IX. Leighton's Sermons. — Nos. X. XL 
XII. Henry's Tracts; with a Portrait,— Nos. XIII. XIV. 
XV. Pearson's Exposition of the Creed. — Nos. XVI. and 
XVII. Flay el's Husbandry Spiritualized, Navigation Spirit* 
ualized. Causes and Cure of mental Errors, Rise and Growth 
of Antinomian Errors. — Nos. XVIII. XIX, and XX. 
Flavel's Saint Indeed, Touchstone of Sincerity, Divine 
Conduct, Balm of the Covenant, Token for Mourners. 

This Work will consist of a uniform Reprint of all the most 
valuable Pieces in Devotional and Practical Divinity. 
Tlie authors, from whose writings they will be selected, are 
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ki^iWfl, de la coiUuioa eoaifileite et d'vn faosimil^ cnder det 
deux maonAcrits d« Ui Bibl. Royale de Parity de quatre versioot 
en Italied, eo Aa^laii^ an Espagnol, et en AUemand ; &c. par 
Stan. Julien. Pana, 18S2. 8vo. 

This is a PolyglotI edition of tbe Poet« Besides the original Gretk. 
we are presentedwith a translation in Latin, Prencb, Enclish. Italian, and 
German. Of these the best is the French; and we snould be sorry to 
pronounce ajodgnent on the rest from the English poetry. This edition 
li vendered curious by a fac-simile of tbe whole Manuscript at the Royal 
libfary in Paris, in Uthographic plates. The Editor has enriched the 
work with a Notice of all the Editions of Coluthus, which will be inter- 
estinE to the Bibliographical collector. We shall present it to our readers 
in a future Number. 

The Notes exhibit much critical research and ingenuity ; and what 
confers a high valu^ on the work, is the advice and assistance which tbe 
Editor acknowleges to have received from Messrs, Boissonade» Giuli and 
Letronne. 

Grammaire compar^e des Langues de 1' Europe Latine dane 
leurs rapports avec la langue des Troubadours ; par M. Ray- 
nouard. Paris. 1822. 8vo. 

Biblia Hebr. secundum ult. edit. Jos. Athiae a Job. Leusden 
denuo recognitam^ recensita, &c. &c. ab Ever. Van Der Hooght; 
edhio nova, recognita et emend, a Judah D'AItemand. 2 vol. 
8vo. Londini, 1822. 

Dion. Longiui de sublimitate Gr. et Lat. denuo recensuit et 
animadv. virorum doct. aliisque snbsidiis instruxit Renj. Weiske. 
8vo. Londini. 1820. 

An elegant reprint of Weiske's edition. Under the texts (for the Latin 
k% placed opposite to the Greek), are the notes of Toup, Ruhnken, Morus, 
Jo. G. Steinhelius, and the Editor's. The original Edition was finished 
by B. G. WeiskCf son of the Editor, wlio died during its progress through 
the press. The volume commences with the Editors ana Toup's prefaces, 
accounts of tbe Mss. and Editions, Ruhnkeo's dissertation, and an ** epis- 
tokty'' somewhat long, of C. A. Boettiger, ^ de anaglypho in fronte Lonaini 
aerea tabella exscripto.'* Weiske was assisted in his work by Bast, Del 
Furia, and H. Amatius of the Vatican, whose disputation, ** de auctore 
iibri n. Y." is omitted in this reprint. But of this and similar omissions 
some notice should have been given in a pre&ce, as a purchaser wouM 
expect to find all the contents of Weiske's edition in what appears to be 
its reprint. 

We have iust received information on the subject of tbe follow- 
ing valuable collection, vibich we hasten to lay before our 
headers, in detail. 

Professor Gail of Paris has lately published — 1. Xe^ ophon, 

with tbe Greek text, and Latin and French version. An Atlas 

of 54 maps, 35 speciniens of manuscripts, and 48 prints. 10 

vols, in 4to. sewed, 180 francs. Tbe same, on fine paper, bot- 

. {iressed, impressions of tbe plates before tbey are lettered ; 350 
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iLSs. Small^ and ^L 12s. 6^. Large Paper. The price will 
be soon raised to 1/. Js, Small, and £/. 155. Large. Sub- 
scribers always remain at the price at which they originally enter* 
Nos. I. to XX. contain above 12,000 words omitted by StB- 
PHBNs. Total Subscribers, Large and Small, 1086. Tbe 
copies printed are strictly limited to the number of Subscriber^* 
The work will be certainly comprised in 39 Nos., or all abo"*® 
given gratis: and will be completed within 3 years. No. X^C ^* 
^will be published on the 20th of April. 

Delphin and Variorum Classics, Nos. XLVIl. and XLVIf ^' 
eoptaining Martial.^-The price is 1/. \s, each Part, Large P 
per double ; and as very few copies remain on hand, the pric< 
will hereafter be increased. Subscribers always remain at th^ ^ 
Price at which they originally enter. Present Subscription, QT ^ 
large and small. — N. B. As it may not be so convenient to son^ ^ 
new Subscribers to purchase at once the whole 48 Nos. no^^ 
pdblisbed, the Editor will accommodate such by delivering 2 cf^ 
3 Nos. monthly, till the arrears are caught up. On the sam^ 
plan Stephens' Greek Thesaurus may be subscribec^ 
for. 

Select British Divines, No. XXV. (continued in Monthlj^ 
Nos.) neatly printed ^in duod. and hot-pressed. Price 2s. GcT'^ 
Edited by the Rev. C. ^drapley* Containing, with Nos. XXI^ 
XXIL XXIII. and XXIV., Horne's Commentary orM' 
the Psalms. Or in 2 Vols. duod. 125. 6d. 

After HoRNE will succeed Hall, Hopkins, Doddridge^ 
Watts, Baxter, &c. 

£ach Author may be had separately. 

Nos. I. and II. contain Beve ridge's Private Thoughts^ 
with a Portrait — No. III. Leighton's Theological Lectures^ 
with a Portrait.-r-No. IV. Leighton's Expository Lectures^ 
— Nos. V. VI. VII. Leighton's Commentary on St. Peter^ 
—Nos. VIII. IX. Leighton's Sermows.— Nos. X. XL 
XII. Henry's Tracts: with a Portrait.— Nos. XIII. XIV^ 
Xy. Pearson's Exposition of the Creerf.— Nos. XVI. and 
XVII. Flavel's Husbandry Spiritualized^ Navigation Spirit^ 
tuflized. Causes and Cure of Mental Errors, Rise and Growth 
of Antinomian Errors. — Nos. XVIII. XIX. and XX^ 
Flavel's Saint Indeed, Touchstone of Sincerity, Divine 
Conduct, Balm of the Covenant, Token for Mourners. 

/This Work will consist of a uniform Reprint of all the most 
valuable Pieces in Devotional and Practical Divinity. 
The authors, from whose writings they will be selected, are 
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^tait en eux, a la propagation des lettres et descQnnaissances utiles, pankil 
1^ Grecs, avaient consacre, Tavant Tepoque du d^sastre epouvaotable, 
qui a consomm^ leur ruine,) des somrues assez considerables a la publi- 
cation des meilieurs ouvrages de Tantiquii^. C'est ce fonds, qui a servi, 
entre autres, a Tiirtpression des deux Trait^s d'Aristote, pulnies par le 
docteur Coray. UEurope savante recueiiie aujourd'hui ie fruit des sacri** 
fices de ces hommes gcu^reux. Mais, pour eux, victiines d*une barbarie 
presque sans example, la plupart ont 6i6 massacres dansces champs, que 
recondait et qu'embellissait leur active Industrie; ils out vu leurs femme^ 
leur filles, leur enfants, ou ^gorges avec eux, ou r^serv^s £L une servitude' 
cent fois plus aifreuse que lamort: le petit nombre de ceiix, qm ont pu 
ecbapper au fer des feroces Musulmans, traine dans Texil, et au milieu 
des privations de tout genre, une existence, dont le souvenir du pass6 et 
la perspective de I'avenir aggravcnt a chaque instant les douleurs. Qui. 
Be voudrait pouvoir soulager au moins queiquds-unsde ceux, qiii souffreul 
une infortune si cruelle et si' peu meritee ? Le prpduit de I'edition Fran- 
faise des deux importants ouvrages, dont la r^impression est due au i^le 
des malhdureux Sciotes, sera consacr^ h, cet objet. H ^tait just< et natu- 
rel, que le service, qu'ils ont rendu aux lettres et k la philosophie, il 
Fepoque de leur prosperity, attirSt sur eux, dans les jours da malb^ur, la 
sympatbie et Tinter^t des bommes, qui ne Bont pas 6tran^rs au jienti* 
ment de Thumanite et k I'amour des lettres. C'est done a ceux-ci, que 
8*adresse la traduction, qui va ^tre publiee. Bile se composera de deux 
▼olumes in 8vo, imprimes avec soin par MM, Firtnin'bidot, et ornds 
des gravures bu buste et d'une statue d^Aristote^ d'apres Tantique. 
Cbaque volume, avec les Discours preliminaires, les Notes <etc., n^es- 
saire h la parfaite intelligence du texte,* contiendra environ 600 pages. I^ 
premier volume, (la Morale,) parattra h la fin du mois de Juin de cette an- 
p^e; et le deuxibme volume, (la Politique,) a Ja fin du mois d'Octobre sui- 
vant. Le prix de chaque volume sera de 10 fr. en papier fin sating, et de 
20 fr. en papier velin. Quelques exemplaires seront tir^s sur grand papier 
v^ljn, prix 30 fir. On publiera.a la fin de cbaque volume la Tiste des sou- 
scripteiirs, avec Tindication du nombre d'exemplaires, pour lequel ih au- 
ront souscrit, et Ton fera connattre la quotite desflotnmes re9ue8 etl'em- 

Eloi, qui en aura ete fait. On.reoeyra egaliemen^ les simples engagements^ 
i oioitiey ou la totality da prix de la souKription. 

Mr. Richardson of Comhill has in the pressy end readj for 
immediate publication, an En^ish Translation of the Gulistah 
of'Sadi from the Persian text of Gentius, together with an 
interesting Essay on the Life and Genius of Sadi : dedicated, 
with their Special Permission, to the Chainnan> Deputy Chair- 
man and Directors of the Honorable East-India Company ; 
being chiefly intended for the tisfe of the Students at their 
Colleges* By James Ross, Esquire, late of the Bengal £sta« 
Uisbment, and known in this Journal under the assumed name of 
Gidcbin. 

Just published, No. XX. 6f Stephens* Greek Thesqu' 
ru8. — ^The copies of deceased Subscribers may be bad nt 
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This day was publisLedy price £i. sewed^ 

LACKINGTON'S CATALOGUE, Part 11. 

THE SECOND PART of a CATALOGUE of the 
most ExTBNsivB Stock of Nkw and Second-hand 
Books on Sale in this Country; containing the Classes, Divi- 
nity and Ecclesiastical History ; Sermons, Discourses and Lec« 
tures; Libri Theologici Miscellanei; Dictionaries, Grammars, 
Bibliography, and Critical Works in ail Languages; Greek and 
Latin Classics, Translations of the Classics, Historici Antiqui- 
tates et Miscellanei, Oriental and Saxon Literature, Coins and 
Medals, &c. &c. offered to the Public at moderate Prices, by 

Harding, Mayor, & Lepard, 
(Lackington's) Fiiisbury Square, London. 

*4t* Libraries, and small Collections of Books, purchased or 
exclnrnged, on liberal Terms. 



This day is published, price 5s. neatly half-bound, 

THB second edition OF 

CONVERSATIONS ON ENGLISH GRAMMAR; 

In a Series of Familiar and Entertaining Dialogues between a 
Mother and her Daughters; in which the various Rules of 
Grammar are introduced and explained in a manner calculated 
to excite the attention of Children, and at the same time to 
convey to their minds a clear and comprehensive idea of the 
general principles of Language. Adapted to the use of Esta^ 
bliskmtntsfor Young Ladies^ as well as to Private Fuitiony 
and to Preparaiory Schopls for Young Gentlemen. 

By Mrs. WILLIAMS. 

Printed for Habding, Mayor and Lepard, Finsbury Sq. 

- ■ — 

To .Masters of Grammar Schools, Academies, and 

Private Teachers. 

This day is published, and delivered gratis, by Harding, 
Mayor and Lepard, Finsbury Square, 

A CATALOGUE OF DICTIONARIES, 

Grammars, Greek and Latin Classics, and other 

SCHOOL books, newly ARRANGED; 

Together with a selection of the best works, adapted to the 
Improvement and Recreation of Young Persons, with the Prices 
affixed. 
A very liberal allowance to Masters of Academies and Teachers. 

END OF NO. LIIl. 
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CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS ON SOME 

LATIN AUTHORS. 

JL OUB learned correspondent in No. 50. Art v., after giving 
Spalding's excellent observations on the difference between mm 
^Iwn, and non modo, and the use of the latter phrase as equi« 
falent to non dicam, observes : ** It is well known by learned 
nen, that 11022 modo, put elliptically for non modo non, is a phra9Q 
followed by $sd n^ quidbm,'' 

Both Clarke and Davis ad Coes. Bel. Gal. n. 17. et viii. 
is. have observed, that it is usual with good authors to omit 
he second nan : but neither they nor Perizonius seem to have 
'enoarked the principle on which the phraseology proceeds, 
rbere are three examples of the omission, as it is called, of the. 
iecond nan in Csesar's Commentaries, B. G« ]i« 17. : '^ effece^ 
ant ut instar muri hae sepes munimenta prseberent ; quo non 
nodo intrari, sed ne perspici quidem posset.^' — lb. iii. 4. '^ ac 
ton modo defesso excedendi ex pugna, sed ne saucio quidem 
yus loci, ubi constiterat, relinqueuoi, ac sui recipiendi, facultas 
labatur." — (A, Hirtii B. G.) v 1 n • 33. " effugere non modo equi- 
»itum, sed ne legiones quidem possent/' Yet Csesar says^ B* 
S. 1. 16. '^nam propter frigora — non modo frumen^ in agris 
Datura non eraut,sed ne pabuli |]uidem satis magna copia sup* 
;)etebat.'' Xavy in like manner gives examples of both phrases. 
I • 40. '^ advenam non modo civicae, sed ne Italicae quidem stir- 
^is/'' — V. 38. ^* non modo non tentato certamine,sed ne clamore 
}uidem reddito.'' 

It appears tome, that this difference of phrase is not accidental, 
that a second non would be inadmissible, where the authors have 
Hvritten simply non modo, and that it is essential to their meash 
inffy where tbe^ have written non modo non* The reason of die 
difference I thmk is this : in the former case the negative of Uie 
second clause, s£n ne quibem, is applied to a verb or word 
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on which the meaning of the first clause also depends, and ther^ 
fore a second negative in the first clause would be redundant. 
It is easy to preserve this effect in the translation : '' The hedge 
was INCAPABLE not only of being entered, but even of being 
seen through ;" or turning it actively, '^ not only to enter the 
hedge, but even to see through it was impossible" — "Not 
only to the tired of paving the battle, but even to the wounded 
of retiring n o opportunity was given " — " Not only to escape 
the horse, but even the legions, would be impossible '' — ^ A 
stranger, WITHOUT pretension, not only to Roman, but even 
to Italian extraction." A second non in the first clause of these 
sentences, would be as great a solecism in Latin, as it would 
be in English, to say, ''Not only not to enter the hedge, 
but even to see through it was impossible." 

But in the sentences where the authors have written non viodo 
non, the phrase in the second clause being varied, and there 
being no word common to both clauses, the second non is essen- 
tial to their meaning. It would have been no less absurd in 
Cssar to have said, '^ nan modo frumenta in agris matura erant, 
sed ne pabuli quidem satis magna copia suppetebat,'' than it 
would be in English, '^ Not only were the crops in the fields 
ripe, but there was not even forage to be had." 

By the way, the Italians use non che exactly in the same way 
as their ancestors used their non modo, as equivalent to non 
dicam, " Spero trovar pietA non che perdono." Petrarch. Son. 
I. Examples occur very frequently both in poets and prose 
writers. 



It is with more diffidence that I bring forward the next remark, 
as I am aware that I am contending for a very uncommon use 
of a compound. [ am, however, satisfied, that Caesar does so 
use it. At all events, the substitution adopted by many editors, 
appears to me infinitely more intolerable. B. G. iii. 14. 
** Una erat magno usui res praeparata a nostris, falces prceacutae, 
insertaeaffixeeque Ibnguriis, non absimili forma muralium falcium. 
His quum funes, qui antennas ad nialos distinebant, com- 
prehensi adductique erant, navigio remis incitato, praerumpeban- 
tur : quibus abscissis, antennae necessario concidebant," Sec. 

So I restore the reading instead of destinabant. This 
word, I think, has been substituted by copyists and editors who 
did not understand Caesar's use of distinebant. 

How was it possible, I ask, that the hook in the hands of the 

Roman soldier could lay hold of the rope which attached the 

yard to the mast i The case was plainly this. The rope, or 

Aalyard, which was fastened lo the ^^vd, passed ihrou^ a block, 
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or hole at the mast-head : the mariners by means of it drew up 
the yard to the mast-head, and then made the rope fast on deck 
it the side, or gunwale of the vessel^ and consequently within 
reach of the, Roman hooks. Now, says Caesar, the ropes were 
laid hold of, qui antennas ad males distiriebant, h. e. qui anten* 
nas ad malos tenebant a parte distantey which kept or held the 
yards to the masts at the farther ends of the ropes, at a distance 
from the place where they were laid hold of. The word disii^ 
"wbant seems thus to explain a matter which might otherwise 
have been unintelligible, or might have even appeared incre- 
dible. 

The same seems to be the meaning of this compound in two 
other passages. B. G. iv. 17. *^ Haec utraque [tigna binaj in- 
super bipedalibus trabibus (quantum eorum tignorum junctura 
distabat) binis utrimque fibulis ab extrema parte distinbban^ 
TDR : quibus DiscLUsis,atque in contrariam partem revinctis, 
tanta erat operis iirmitudo, 8cc.'' Here, also, Davis would have 
destinabantur ; but Oudendorp retains distinebantur, observing^ 
Immo distineri non esse mutandum patet e sequentibus disclusis 
et revinctis, per quae se ipse explicat Caesar. Here I say the 
meaning of distinebantur is the same with that contended for in the 
former passage : '^ These two opposite pairs of piles, again, 
were, by beams two feet square in thickness (answering to the 
interval in the pair of piles) which were let in between them 
{and fastened) with double braces, kept firm in their 
SEPARATE PLACES at each end of the beam; and the piles 
being thus separately fixed and bound to the opposite 
ends of the beam, such was the firmness of the work, &c." Here 
it may be contended, that distinebantur and disclusis signify 
merely, that the piles were held asunder by the beam. But is 
this the author's object i was such the use of the 6eam i was it 
not to connect and hold firm at its opposite ends each pair of 
piles ? 

The other passage, to which I allude, is B. 6. vii. 22. At 
the siege of Avaricum, he says, the Gauls showed great inge- 
nuity in counteracting the efforts of the Romans : '' Nam et 
laqueis falces avertebant, quas quum distinuerant, tormen- 
tis introrsus reducebant, &c." that is, when the Romans ad- 
vanced their mural falces to tear out the stones from the wall^ 
the Gauls let down ropes with nooses at the end, and turned 
aside the falces, and occasionally, when they had caught a 
firmer hold of the falces by the noose at the farther 
END of the rope, they by means of engines drew them into 
the town. In these places, Oudendorp reads dbstina- 
vERAT^ which to me seems abtoluU^^ m^Ltv^s^^^^ Ai^'^^x 
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v«rb nmy be used in the sense of biqdxQg fast^ yet, 9MreIy it 
9<iiinot lOQW to catch hold oJ\ 

The three passages seem to confirm and explain each other. 

B. G. IV. 10. '^ Mosa profluit g\ monte Yosego, qui est in 
fimbus Lifigonumi et, parte quadam ex Rheno receotaj quae ad- 

Sellatur Vahalis, insulamque efficit Batavoruna, in Oceanum in- 
uit; nequeloi^iusab Oceano millibus passuum lxxx in Rb9* 
nam transit."— So Oudendorp has edited this passage, and he 
telU us that innumerable learned men have endeavoured to explain 
it and lay down from it the ancient geography of his country; and 
be confesses that his own endeavours have not been verv success^ 
fill.-^— If we understand the last clause, as speaking of the Mosa^ 
nod render in Rhenum transit, ** flows into the Rhine,** it i$ 
quite impossible to understand it, or reconcile it with the topo- 

Erapby^ But the difficulty entirely vanishes by referring tbe 
Mt clause to the Vsihalis, and explaining in Rhenum transit- 
in Rhenum abit—fit Jthenus, *^ passes into or becomes the 
Rhine," — that is, in tracing the Vabalis up from the Ocean, at 
the distance of 80 (Roman) miles, you come to the Rhine, of 
which the Vabalis is a branch. If one looks into the map either 
;ilicient or modern, with this explanation, the whole becomes 
quite clear and intelligible, and one wonders how so plain a 
a)i^tter should have been so long misunderstood* Several manu- 
ecripts^ as appears from Oudendorp'a note on the place, agree ia 
this order of the words : *' insulam efficit Batavorum, neque Iqr- 

Sius ab Oceano milFibus passuum lxxx in Rhenum transit.** I 
eve therefore ventured to make a transposition of part of the 
eentence, as given by Oudendorp, thus : ^* Mosa profluit ex 
monte YogesOj qui est in flnibus langonum, et parte quadam ex 
Rheno recepta (qufi^ appellatur Vahalis, insulamque emcit Bata- 
vorum, neque longius ab Oceano millibus passuum lxxx in 
Rhenum transit) in Oceanum influit.** Whether this transposi^ 
lion be approved or no, I think it clear that the clause in 
question respects the Vabalis, and must be understood as I have 
explained it. 

On Horace my first remark may appear of that conjectural 
character, which some of his commentators, Dacier especially, 
bave carried too far: but 1 am disposed to indulge in it as setting 
in a more favorable light the character of tlie author. Adopting 
Sanadon*s conjecture, which Gesner calls a happy one, that the 
second ode of the first book was writteo on the occasion of 
Octavius receiving the title of Auqu3TUS^ and that it alludes to 
tbe iqundaUon of the city by the Tiber on the night which foN 
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lonA riiat decree of the senate^ f thtnk I see m it the poet> lik« 
^ ilflrul courtier, joining in the flattery of the Emperor, yet 
iosjiiuating that Caesar s death had been iitlfiicientlj revenged^ 
ami deprecating farther severities against his former friendsi 
This interpretation I found on the expressions nifnium Jactet se 
ultorem (for so 1 would construe the words, not nimiu/n que^ 
renti), and Jove no» probantet *^ Jupiter did not approve that 
lbs Tiber should, at the solicitation of iiia^ seek to carry farther 
(lie vengeance of Ctesar^s death: this had akeady been sufficiently 
done by Augustus.'* Nor would this lose much of its force if 
ire should join mttdum to querenti; Ilia's complaints and solici- 
tations for vengeance were excessive. To which may be added 
flie words with which the ode, begins, Jam satis. This interpre- 
tation seems to set in a better light the words pdiem vocdri 
Casaris ultor, which seem to come with a bad grace from 
Horace, who bad himself joined Brutus^ and was only spared 
by the clemency of the victor. The poet could not well avoid 
giving Octavius the character, imder which he ostensibly covered 
his ambition : but he would suggest to him that the duties of 
that character had been already sufficiently discharged. 

Car. 1. 16. d6. Ignis PergtAteas doroos. 

I have retained this reading of the later editors, instead of the 
formerly universal one. Ignis Ilidcas domos : but I do not think 
the reason for the preference very strong. Catttllns frequently 
puts a trochseus in the first foot of the Olyconian trimeter. 
Coilis O Helironii Cultor, Urania genus^ Qui rapis iemrmn 
nd virum, fcc. Horace, it is acknowledged^ does so nowbci^ 
else: but this is not conclusive. He admits an iambua in the 
first foot of the Alcaic, Fides ut aha stet nive candkhimy tf 
wifich a second example is hardly to be found. 

Car; I. 30. lOi Tn bisis uvtm: mea net Falemee, &c. 

So I read the line, instead of bibes. *^ You drink at hornet— you 
are accustomed to drink precious wines ; but I have not such to 
give." Bibes, the usual reading, seems to me irreconcilable with 
tiie very spirit of the ode. Vile potabis ntodicis StAinum^ flto^ 
The second syllable of bibis is lengthened, I conceive, by the 
capsura^ or ictus metricus on the first syllable of the spondee. I 
acknowledge I find no other instance in which Horace has put 
a syllable naturally short in a similar place: but Catullus does so : 

Tintinant aiires; gemina teguntur 

I- "• 
Lumina {nbtxt^ 

Fof, I suppose^ it will hardly be maintained that the comii'iK:* 
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tioD iBgemind node. If, however, this be objected to, I would 
read bthas: " you may drink and give your guests Calene wine; 
but that does not suit me/' 



Car. III. 3. 61. Trojae renascens alite lu^uhri 

Fortuna tristi clade iterabitur, 
Ducente victrices catervas 
Conjuge me Jovis et sorore. 

The author's meaning may, perhaps, be made out by this read- 
ing ; but there is a confusion arising from construing both re- 
nascens and iterabitur with Fortuna, — Forluna renascens Trojae, 
'* the renewed good fortune of Troy" — iterabitur, *' shall be 
repeated :" — nay, it is her bad fortune that is threatened to be 
repeated. — If one might adopt a conjectural emendation, I 

would read : 

Trojs renascenti alite lugubri, &c. 

'' To Troy, should she revive under an evil omen, her former 

fortune shall be repeated." 

I agree with Sanadon in rejecting the following passage out of 

the 4th ode of the fourth book : 

quibus 
Mos unde deductus per omne 
Tempos Amazonia securi 
Dextras obarmet, qusrere distuli; 
Neq scire fas est omnia. 

It is not possible that Horace could have admitted any thing so 
prosaic and so foreign into this ode where he was putting forth 
all his strength. To Sanadon's reasoning I would add, that 
these verses seem to have been inserted by some wag, in order to 
throw ridicule on the uncommon length of the first sentence : and 
the word obarmet seems to have been coined in ridicule of the 
licence which Horace sometimes allows himself in the use of new 
or obsolete words; such as adurgeris, Car. i. 37. 17* dUuvies 
for diluvium iii. 29. 40. and iv. 14. 28. aternet^ ib. 15. inimi- 
cat, IV. 15. 20. If indecorant, which many Mss. give, and 
some editors adopt for dedecorant, v. 32. of this ode be Horace's 
word, this we may suppose to be more immediately aimed at. 
.Obarmet is an unknown compound, formed for no end (unless 
for ridicule), as it adds nothing to the force of the expresbion. 



Serm. i. 3. 120. Nam ut ferula csedas meritum majora subire 

Verbera non vereor ; 

This use of vereor ut cadas, for ne cadas (as it is generally 
explained), is contrary to the universal usage of the Latin lan- 
guage : nor does the solution of the difficulty given by Dr. 
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Clarke ad Cm». B. G. t. 47^ and generally acquiesced in, ap- 
pear to me at all satisfactory. Nam ut ferula codas meritum 
majora subire verbera, id equidem, non vereor. This appears 
to me to leave the matter where it found it — id non vereor, 
quid non verearis ? — ui ferula codas. He adds vel, id ne facias 
non vereor. If this did produce the meaning \irished for (which 
yet I doubt), it would make the author mean yes when he says 
no : and by a similar process in every instance vereor ut, might 
be made equivalent to vereor ne : and any thing might be made 
of any thing. In other instances Horace has expressed himself 
as other Latin authors do. O puer, ut sis vitalis metuo ; et 
major um n £ quis amicus frigore te feriat. — Sedit, qui timuit 
NE NON succederet; equivalent to UTsuccederet Sed vereor, 
NE cui de te plus quani tibi credas ; nhere if we should put ut 
for ne, we should reverse the sense ; but which by Dr. darkens 
process might be made to bear Horace's meaning. 

If Horace really wrote the passage as it stands, I would exr 
plain it thus : Ut codas ferula — h. e. ne non caedas vel ferula — 
non vereor. ** I am not afraid that you will not even punish 
with the rod him, who deserves severer chastisement :" that is, 
I am not afraid lest you stoics draw from your doctrine that all 
crimes are equal, this consequence, that 710 crime should be 
punishtd at all, which may as justly be drawn from it, as that 
all crimes ought to be punished with equal severity. If sacri- 
lege be no greater crime than heedlessly breaking down a few 
coleworts (vv. 115. et seqq.), it ought not to be punished even 
with the /erti/a : you will not reason in this manner, for you say, 
8tc. This explanation gives the Latin phrase its true meaning, 
and is quite in the author's argument. But after all, it is not so 
easy and natural as Ne ferula codas would be ; which, therefore, 
I suspect the author wrote. 



The sixth Satire of the first Book, from the 19th to the 45th 
verse, has always been deservedly accounted very difficult. I 
wUl, widi your leave, set down the beginning of the passage : 

Namque esto, populus LsBvino mallQt bonorem 

Quam Decio mandare novo ; censorque moveret ^ 80 

Appius, ingenue si non essem patre natus — 

Vel inerito, quoniam in propria non pelle quiessem. 

Sed fulgente trahU constrictos Gloria curru 

Non minus ignotos generosis, &c. 

19 et seqq. Namque esto, Sjc. For although the people, not- 
withstanding their knowlege of the personal worthlessness of 
I^vinus, would probably elect him consul, rather than a man 
of no family, however great his lyortb ; and though Appius, the 
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etflsor, wooM bate struck mt off die list of wentMrB, if not born 
of free parentage-^eservedly^ I shall not dispute, Mnoe I ni'onld 
not keep mj own station : Yet all this cannot alter your judg" 
fHent and mine, that it h of no mportance what a man's birth oe, 
wovided he be personally a good man. This last clause Horoce 
leaves to be supplied from what goes before ; and hence has 
arisen the obscnrity of which the interpreters complain. 25. 
Stdfulgente trahit, ifc. Instead of filling dp his sentence by 
repeating what he had said before^ Horace purines the thought 
pf the sid line> and langhs at that ambition which will not let 
men rest in their own sphere. He introduces this digression 
(which extends to v. 45. Nunc ad me redeo, ^c.) by Uiis line 
Sedfal^te trahit, 8fc., which from its hei^oic cast, and eletated 
ekpresston, so different from the context, I conjecture is a quo- 
tation, probably from Ennius, or Lncilius. Kixter has made 
the same conjecture ; therefore, I print it in Italicsi and make 
m new paragraph. If it be not a quotation, Horace purposely 
raises his style to give it a comic effect. 

By the way, the lines immediately preceding this have not 

been well understood : 

Quid oportet 
Nob faccre, a vulgo longe loogeque remotos ? 

Tbe meaning is—'' If even the vulgar, the slaves Of general opi- 
ttion, — incapable of forming a judgment for themselves,--^ who 
doat entitles of honor and the insignia of high birth, see the 
Worthlessness of Lsvimis, how much more mnst you and I, — so 
rMnoved from these vulgar prejudices— judge the high birth of 
Ltevinus of no value ?" 

Whether I have been more successful than my predecessors 
in the Explanation of diis difficult passage, must be left to the 
candid judgment of your learned readers. 



In the sixth Satire of the second Book, I have ventured 
to make a transposition of two lines, bringing in what in all other 
editbns zre the 18th and 19th, before the l6th and 17th. The 
passage as I read it stands thus : 

Nee mala me ambitio perdit, nee plumbeus Auster, 

Autumnusque gravis, libitins queestus ao«rb». 

£r^o ubi me in monies, et in arcem ex urbe removi, 

Quid prius illustrem Satiris Musaque pedeiitri i 

Matutine ]>ater, seu Jane libentius audis. SO 

Unde homines operum primos vitaeque labores 

Instituunt, (sic dis placitum) tu earminis esto 

Prineijpium. RomsB sponsorem me rapil: * Efai 1 

NtpnotoAcioqulsquam respondeat Urgf/ 

Sive AquilOy &c. SS 
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It is necesiary only, I ihiRk, to read the passage attentive!) 
as I have given it^ to feel that this is the original order. Tb 
igth line, QMid prim iUustrenif Sfc. has been generally inter 
preted, What shall I write preferably to satires ? But you c^ul 
never say iUustrare satires, for scribere satiras. The meaninj 
isy What subject shall I illustrate in my satires? i. e. Wha 
sbftU be the subject of my satires i I'he sequel puts this be 
yond doubt. *^ Father Janus, be thou my first subject. Whei 
I am ^ Rome, you carry me early iu |he morning to give sunet 
for k friend/' His first subject, now that he is in the country 
is the thousand inconveniences he suiFers in the city. 

In. the 39 v« Dixeris, Exferiar — If you say, that is, if on 
sajf — if I say. Perhaps Horace wrote, Dixero si Etperiat 

In the 48th and 4gth lines, for spectaverat and luseratf ■'. 
adopt Dr. Bentley's spectaverit and luserit, but not in his sense 
for si spectaverit, S^c* The passage, as I give it, is this : 

Pet tcftum hoc tempus, sobjectior in diem et horam 
Invidite : * Noster ludus spectaverit una ! 
* Luterit in Campo ! Fortuae £liu8 !' Omnes. 

that is, Quidni ludos specta'oetit una ! Qaidni luserit ! ^ Oh t 
be sure ! why should not our military tribune ! our freedtHan' 
son ! sit by Maecenas at the theatre ! and play at ball with him 
who but he T — -the language of envy. 

By the way, a principal source of difBctllty ih the Sadres ati< 
Epistles is the dramatic style in which they are written, 
thmk, therefore, a real service is done, to the yoiing reader ewat 
cially, by marking the dialogue with inverted commas. Thi 
frequently throws more light on a passage than could have beei 
done by much laborious writing. 



Bpbt. t. 2. 8S. '' Ut ju{;uleDt homincm, surgunt dc nocte latrones; 

Ut teipsum serves, non expergisceris V* 

These ^ords are explained literally, and Horace is understovH 
as ^noting the activity of robbers in their nefarious purauilSf ai 
a raproadli to the indolence of men in the pursuit of virUie 
This sense I adopted in my edition, if I may dignify it witi 
that tiauDle. On more mature consideration of the passage, aoi 
recollection of Horace's manner, I am now convinced that it i 
metaphorical. ** Bad passions, like robbers, are ever on tb 
ivatch to destroy us, and, if we do not bestir ourselves, wil 
effect tbnt object." The sequel clearly shows that this is thi 
avihor'a meaning. 

in tbe eighth fipillle, Horace plainly writes to Celsus in i 
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friendly style, when he enumerates his own weaknesses. We 
are therefore not to understand the concluding verse^ 
Ut tu fortunam, sic dos te, Celse, feremus— 
or the advice in the third Epistle, beginning, ' Quid mihi Celsus 
agit/ as bitter satire, but as a friendly freedom, which their in- 
timacy warranted. This Epistle is plainly an answer to cue 
from Celsus, which may be regarded as a proof that he took the 
advice in the third Epistle in good part. 

I would make a similar observation on the twelfth Epistle. 
Dacier, Desprez, Baxter, Zeunius, &c., consider this Epistle 
as a piece of severe satire and irony. But certainly, if Horace 
meant to do his friend Grosphus a service by recommending 
him to Iccius, it was a strange way to begin by turning Iccius 
himself into ridicule. In the 7th verse he represents him as 
living sparingly at a plentiful table, in medio positorum abste- 
mius. This certainly does not countenance the charge of ava- 
rice brought against him by the Commentators. For the same 
reasons I regard the 29th ode of the first book as a piece of good- 
natured and friendly raillery, warranted by their intimacy. There 
can be no better examples than these of the character given by 
Persius to our author : — ' Omne vafer Flaccus,' 8cc. 1 am happy 
to have the support of Gesner by his note on the 11 th verse of 
this Epistle : Nil equidem Ironiae video, nihil mordax : sed in- 
genuum laudatorem amici et virtutis. 



Epist. II. 1. so. Ennius, et sapiens, et fortis, et alter Homerus, 

Ut critici dicunt, leviter curare videtur. 
Quo promissa cadant, et somnia Pythagorea. 
Navius in manibus non est, &c. 

This is a very difficult passage. The obvious and natural 
meaning of the words is, Ennius takes no pains to fulfil his great 
promises, and to show himself animated by the soul of Homer. 
But this is manifestly contrary to the spirit of the whole passage, 
where Horace is giving the sentiments of those who admired the 
ancient poets exclusively. The ancient scholiast gives another 
interpretation, which is applauded and adopted by Bentley : En* 
nius is not now solicitous about his reputation ; his promises art 
accomplished f and his dreams arefuljilled. For, says the Doc-' 
tor — Leviter curamus ea, qua? extra ales discrimen posita esse 
▼idemuSk Gesner gives another interpretation : Ennius is not 
solicitous that his dreams about Homer should be accomplished: 
he has obtained immortality among us in his own name of En* 
nius. These interpretations are consistent with the rest of the 
passage ; but they are forced, and can hardly be brought out of 
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t words. If conjecture were aHowable^ I would read the 
ssage thus : 

Ennius, et sapiens, et fortis, et alter Homenis— 
(Ut critici dicant, leviter curare videri, 
Quo proroissa cadant, et somnia Pjthagorea— ) 
Naevius in manibus, &c. 

ie lines in the parenthesis are an interruption: '^ However good 
itics, as Varius, Tucca, &c. njay say that he takes no great 
ins to fuliit his mighty promises, and dreams of being ani- 
ited by Homer's spirit ; their criticism is disregarded^ and the 
elusive admirers of antiquity still call him a second Homer." 

In the second Epistle of the second Book, Horace is offering 
Florus many excuses and apologies, partly jocular, partly se- 
us, for having failed in his promise of sending him some odes, 
is fifth apology, beginuing at the 87th verse, " Frater erat 
jmae, &c." has not been well understood. It is this : — " Poets 
$ vain mortals ; and, if I enlist myself among them, I must 
urt and flatter them, that they may flatter me, and, what is 
»r8t of all, must listen to their recitations, that they may re- 
ti me the same compliment." This is jocular, no doubt; for 
telfs us elsewhere, that he would not do so. The 94th verse, 

Quid ferat, et quk re sibi nectat uterque coronam, 
ender, " What each endures, and by what means he weaves a 
eath for his own head;" that is, what are the arts he employs 
induce his brother poet to praise him. This interpretation 
quare (I have printed it in the text, qud re, in two words, to 
d more easily to this uncommon meaning) seems to have 
aped all the interpreters. I have no doubt, that whoever 
1 take pains to consider the connexion of the passage, will 
ee, that this is the author's meaning: — '^ Each endures the 
us of death while he listens to the recitation of the other, and 
n he has his revenge, by reciting in his turn." These are the 
ans each uses — '' Then by his vote I am a second Alcaeus, 
I I pronounce him a Callimachus or Mimnermus." — He 
18 on: — 

Multa fero, ut placein genus irritabile vatum, 
Cum scribo, et supplex populi suffiragia capto : 
Idem, finitis studiis, et mente recepta, 
Obturem patulis, impuoe, legentibus aures. 

?8e four lines put the explication, above given, beyond doub(: 
/ben I myself write, I must bear a great deal, in order to 
ify and propitiate the irritable race of poets ; and I mu«t 
every art to catch the favor of the people : but when I teco^ 
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▼er from tlie madness of poetry, and -lay down my pen, I Mi 
set the reciters at defiance, and refuse to listen — you inust 
excuse me, therefore, if I prefer my own liberty.* 

This use of qua r«, joined to the subjunctive mood^ in the 
sense of by what means, or hoW| is not unexampled. Caes. 
B.G. v»Sl« Omnia excogitantur quare nee sine periciilo 
maoeatur, et languore militum et vigiliis periculum augeatar : 
'* All things werey as if on purpose, contrived, how it might 
be dangetx>us to remain, and how that danger might be farAer 
increased, by the fatigue of the soldiers.*' Cic. Epist. Fam. x. 
21. ^* Omnia feci, quare Lepido comuncto ad rempublicam 
defendendaoh'-^erditis reasterem :'' ^' I have done every thing, 
^Y MEANS OF WHICH, or WHEREBY, I might engage Lepidus 
Ca join with me in the defence of the republic, and m resistii^ 
time desperate men/' 

These are a few instances in which I have differed from all tbe 
interpreters. Some of them seem of considerable importance 
lo tlw right understanding of these authors. 1 shall be bappy to 
be corrected by you^ or any of your learned contributurs who 
mvy think it worth while ; and still more so to be supported by 
your stfffin^es, where I may be thought to be in the right. 

HENRY LI8T0N. 

Manse qf Ecclesmackan, Jan. t823. 



E. H. BARKERI 
DE ARCADIO ANTIOCHENO 

ADMONITA QUiEDAM. 

[Vide CksmcalJowmal^ XXIX, 165-71*; XXX, 310-18.] 



*' jVIagnus sane is locus est, quern nemo magis perpurgavit 
Reizio^ l^ui tanquam Pelias quidam^ si diutumiorem fortuna vi- 
tam ei concessisset, ornnis fasec doctrina de accenlibus fecoquenda 
erat. Non pcenitebit tamen vel post hunc virum qustdam pro- 
lUHsse, fulta grammaticis rationibus. Opportune eitim aecidit, 
<|(iod Barktrui nuper Uerodiani Jlccentuum doctrinam in epho- 
men ab Arcadio Aniiocheno redactam edi caravit, de qua quideffl 
Htm iia sentimus^ ut ne transt ersum quidem digitum deced^um 
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sue credamus ab iU, quae propositae sunt, regulis ; potius de- 
Donstmbiqnus, si fieri poterit, alia esse retinenda, alia rejicienda, 
legligenda alia. Tameq in his rebus cavendum est, ne Hero- 
liano injungamus, quod ab Araidii ingenio profectum est. Hie 
euim^ id quod constat inter ooines^ scripsit Tnp) *Opioypeiflaf, 
npi Si^vTa^9oo$ Toov to5 Aoyov Mep&v, et 'OvoiMMorrixiv, jLibnim, 
jnem nunc Barkerus quidem edidit, vip) Tivoov, nee Suidas no- 
verat^ nee, quod sciam, alius veterum quisquam. Contra Ari" 
stodemus qui,aam a Suida s. v. tanquam is allegatur, qui Uerodiam 
doctrinam de Accentibus in Epitomen contraxerit. Idem Theo^ 
r&mi Grammatici Epitomes mentionem facit, non incognitas 
illius Bentleio. Praeterea ab Fabricio Grammatica qusedam, 
m complexa libros, in Bibliothecis Parisinis asservata, ut opus 
Arcadii nuncupatur. Sed ex variis lectionibus, qua; ex alio 
quodam Codice, eodemque Parisino, annexs sunt Edition! 
Barkeriana, satis elucet, banc GraaiiDaticam ne minimum 

Juidem differre ab ea, quae tjpis est conscripta, de accentibns 
octrina. Rubrum enim in altero illo Codice (£603) ita habet, 
*AMaitot} rposjxftarixj^, ae si libros, quibus onme suum opus ab- 
solvit Arcadius, computes, numero a Fabricio allegato ita re^ 
spondet, ut nee vola dubitationis relinquatur. Sed habet titulus 
ille magnifici aliquid ac fastidiosi, ut, quaedam de suo addidisse 
Arcadium, fere pignore contendam. Quibus accedit, quod 
verba praefationis Arcadii : 2'x^9i oSy el ri xa) ^jxiv livwrran xfk* 
ini^ov As auvTOiilav, aWx xal ni$ cu^fiwiav ijrA yig rh toXuvAoh 
rmv opicfJMV Iv voXKoi$ xavoViv iipotos xelpLsvov huo'Xfprroif '^f, xara^ 
^iypiifl TotrrOf 7y* eSXi]7ra yeyifrai tiaipeilyra df ' Iv xelp^a tm *Hgmr 
hdvSi, X. T. X.: innuere videntur^ non temere cum secutum esse 
praescripta Herodiani. Satisne hoc sit commode factum, aut 
quae populariter ab Herodiano, an elimatius haec ab Arcadio 
smt proposita, id scire avemus, judicium nostrum qnalecunqoe 
interposituri." Car. G'uil. Goettling de Arcadii quibusdam 
Accentuum Praceptis, Bonnae^ 1820. I am indebted to tb# 
learned author for a copy of this Academical tracts and in all 
probability no other copy has reached this country. 

Those scholars, who are curious about such matters, will ba 
ihankAiI for the folbmng information, communicated to me in 
a letler horn a youthful, but aruditi^ member of the Danish 
University, Car, GuiL Elberling, Havnus, d. 1£ Jugusii 1822 ; 
•^'^ Non possum quia hac occa»one oblata tecum communicem 
iaventum literarium, his ipsis diebus a C* O. Blochio nostrate 
fiictum* Quum enim evolveret Codicem Graecum chartaceuoi 
Hc, 15', ^ui in ^ibliotheca Hegia Havniensi servatur, inyenii 
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ibi Theodosii Epitomen rrii KaioXtxtig npo<reoilag Herodiani, (fuJiM 
descripta est a Fabricio Bibl. Gr. vi^ 84.-5. £d. Harles., et, 
comparatione institutai comperit esse hanc Epitomen eundem 
librum, queni sub nomine Arcadii ittpi Tivcov duobus abhinc 
annis ipse edidisti. Censet Blochius, posse ex hoc Codice 
textum a te exhibituni interdum corrigi. Verum hsec obiter. 
Vale miliique fave/' 

'' Si vero gravissima eorum Grammaticoruni| quorum verba 
attuliy teslimonia, et ea argumenta respexeris, quorum est in hac 
qusstione momentum, censebis, afiijroy significare Tempus et 
Actionem metendi, ofniroy vero dici rov xapviv, s. Quodcunque 
TiisgKTfj^ivov vel o/xco/Mvov est : afj^iuov etiam x'^?^^ ^^^' debere tefi" 
vtila-oiv, neque vero afii}Toy cum Zonara. Idem valet de vv. r^v- 
yi^ros et rgvynrog, CL, praeter locos e Suida petitos, Hesych. s. 
b. V. dicentem, Tpuyi^ro^ 6 xaipoc rpvy^Tos, 6 rgtiyos, quod voca- 
bulum jam H. Steph. Thes. S, 1678. notavit. Arcadius Gram" 
maticus ineditus, quem Barkerus mox evulgabit, in loco, quem 
Alberiius ad Hes. v. Tquy. adscripsii : Tpiyyfrtr; 6 xdiqhg fjLOvoyt' 
v»S, TfuyiiTos he, (6, rj, to,) to Tpuycofieyov." Fr, Aug. Guil. Spobn. 
ad Niceph. Blemmidae duo Opuscc. Geogr. p. 41 . Lipsiae, 1 818. 
The passage of Arcadius occurs in p. 81. of my edition, 
where we have : Tpiy/y^ros hi to rguyo'/Mvoy* roiourov xot) ro ipLi^og 
xotl ifM^ros. A transcript of the Excerptq ex Arcadio, used by 
Alberti, and preserved in the Remonstrants' Library at Amster- 
dam, was obligingly made for me by Professor Lennep. 

1mm. Bekker in his valuable Notes on the Etym. M. p. 965. 
cites from Cod. Par. 2638. £640. Aeyova-i Se to (uelg 6 ^Upoi 
xoi) 'Apxadiog xa) EvdalpLoov cLxXirov elvai. And Blochius produces 
the same words from Cod. Havn. 1971* The passage referred 

to does not occur in Arcadius, but 1 find in p. 125. : Td tU t^i 
fiwoyffv^ 6^vvovTai, fisig 6 [aijv, xXsis, xrelg. To fiivroi ilg %epi(r7FciTai 
ig Tpiyevig, 

'* Arcadius Grammaticus: Kourrigy to ^riXeoTov I/x^tiov, ^egia^u* 
rat. Arcadius: To he xounrog awo tou xacro^ ylverai xarci tXco- 

veuTfiiv TOU 0" ecn he eJhog Tivog ifMirlov oStco xaXou/xevov." Salmas. 
Exerc. Plin. 678. These passages occur in Arcadius p. 24.: 

Tet eig r^g htriXXafia /x^ oVra ro^rixfl^ ii (TuvaXiXffi/xfisya fiapuvoneHf 

hovTct vpo TOU ij 0- ^ f , Beg^g, Xp6<rr\g, xioiig' tJ /xm-o» x«(r?f tJ 
'wiXaTioy ijxaTiov vepurwran. To hi *x«r<r^ j (sic) i^weron, MiiTW : 

76. To hi xaa-fTog dvo tou xoia-og ylveroti xard 7e\eovaaff,ov tou ? 
iOTi hi xai elhog rivog !/x«Tfou outco xaXovfievov. IliXanov appears to 
have been tacitly introduced by Salmasius for the reading of the 
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Ms. iriXfiOTfov. WXariw is corrected into Trikaariv by Is. Vossius 
ap. Albert, ad Hes. v. KoL^nriy. See Mr. Barker* $ Epist. Cr. 
ad Boiss. p. 268-9. appended to Arcadius, 

** Arcadius Grammaticus : Kataireg ol toi; ei{fXoii ri rpfifiara 
fvpaftffvoi, hri^pirruv oivrei xa) xncetWiyuVy ovorf jSouXqiVTOy xipwri 
Turiv ^ ^0|tt/3tfi^iy vpopxlois hreTeyvitrotvro, avw rs xa) xarm, xa\ ey$oy 
Tff xa) i^ao oTps^ovre^. Lege, ^ |3o|xj3u^i xa) u<^oAfi/oi^. B^jx/3v^, 
Pars ^t^itf;^ ut et u^oAjxiov. J. Poll. (4, 70.) : Tmv hi iXXav avXmv 
rat fiigrj yXakra xotl rpwriifJiMTa. KoA /SoftjSuxf^y ikfjLOi, xa) upd\fji,m. 
Ti/Leliiia tamen legeretur in Polluce, Ka) jSofijSuxo^ SXfioi xa) u(p6\' 
fMflt. Aliarum tibiarum partes esse dicit lingulas et foramiiia ; 
bombjcis vero, genus tibiae est, oXfiovf et xt^Sh^ia. Ut, praster 
ykSoTTOi et TpwrrjfLaTa, in bombyce prxterea fuerint iXfiot et 
upoXfM4a. ''OXiMs ill bombyce videtur esse to crofjM. Nam SXfMf 
h Toig uxoyXotfrfcriv ixarigaohv xoi>\j>v. Forte scr. ap. Hesycb* h ral^ 

I^kBorrlcnv, kxaTepeoiev xoiAov. rxcorriies sunt Ltngula tibiarum. 
nde u^^Afbiovy Pan 5ti6 lingulis. Idem Hesychius : *TfiX[Jiiov,[Aipog 
ri rou auXou ^^o; rep VTii^axif % al yAa)TTiS«^." [Phot. : ''OXfioi xa} 
v^Xjxia* l?ri avhSiV, EviroXis 4>l\ois' *Peyxeiv Ss rpv$ oXfuovg *o7f4oi 
Tcpy xaxoov. ' Bofifivx^f quae hie inter j^ar^es tibia, Hesychio ex- 
ponuntur yevo^ avXoov, Ipsa tibiarum species ; et ap. Eund. in I^« 
conico Bofifivp, nee enim emendandum puto, est avXoi} sito; 
etiam, et Etym. Bo/xj3t!x)}' oyojxa auX)}Tp/$o^9 votpd rov /3o)uij3ov reoy 
avXwv. /JCa) i3oftj3u^y auAou ri el^o^. |mo sic J. Poll, ipse infra 
4, 82. To TcSv fiofifiuxoov aij\viiJi.a. *OXfioi vero, Partes tibiarum, 
accedant ad alias ejus vocis signiff., quas attulerunt.' Jung, ad 
J. Poll. 1. c. But, notwithstanding this, the simple and satis- 
factory conjecture just proposed did not occur to Jung.] '' Idengi 
Arcadius xepara in tibiis comparat notis illis, quibus adspirationes 
in vocibus desiguantur : Taurot ovraxr) xaxsmis wa-Trep xiqarct, roL 
(TfifAela e7roifi<rctTO rep iFVevfiotri, ev ti (ryri^ai, kxwripop cijjxijyajutevof, 
roSro $^ ov wcTsp auXcp eoixos, Sirep Iv^ov xa) e^ca arpefciov k'TFi^paTreiv 
xa) wravolyuv to wveyjxa IWSafev. Videntur esse paxilli cornei, 
quibus immissis foramina tibiarum obturabnntur, iisdemque 
exemptis aperiebantur : ut in imaginibus tibiarumi quae: in anti- 
quis monumentis insculptae visuntur, etiam nunc apparet. 
Quintil.: Nam tibia eodem spiritu a^cepto, alium clausis, alium 
apertisforaminibus, alium satis purgata, alium guassa sonitum 
reddunt. Ibid. : Ilia vero jam pene apertis, ut ajunt^ tibiis. 
Acutius sonabant, quae apertis ; gravius, quse clausis foraminibus 
inflabantur. Ideo antiquitus rudi adhuc musica sinistne tibiee 
plura foramina quam dextrae habebant." Salmas. Exerc. Plin. 
84. As these passages, quoted by Salmasius from Arcadius, 
do not occur in the work published by me under his name, it is 
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ibi Tkeodom Epitomen t^$ KofoXix^ Ilpoa^teliiai Hero£ani, qualifl 
descripta est a Fabricio Bibl. Gr. vi, 84r5. £d. Harles., el; 
comparatione instituUi comperit esse banc Epitomen eimdem 
librum, quein sub Domine Arcadii Trsp) Tovow duobus abbinc 
annis ipse edidisti. Censet Blochius, posse ex hoc Codice 
textum a te exhibitum interdum corrigi. Verum hsc obiter. 
Vale mibique fave/' 

'' Si vero gravissima eorum Grammaticorunii quorum verba 
attuliy testimooia^ et ea argumenta respexeris, quorum est in hac 
qu«siioDe momeDtum, censebis, ifuifrov signiiicare Tempos et 
Actionem metendi, ofurrov vero dici rov xapvov, s. Quodeunque 
nhgiviUvow vel ofACDfuvoy est : ifiifrh etiam x^S^^ ^^^^ debere 0^i-> 
^surav, Deque vero o^ifroy cum Zonara. Idem valet de w. rpv- 
y^fros et Tffjyifros. Cf., praeter locos e Suida petitos, Hesych. s. 
D. V. diceutem, TpuYVros 6 xMpog' rpvyi^rogy 6 r^uy^^* quod voca- 
bulum jam H. Steph. Thes. S, 1678. notavit. Arcadius Gram- 
maticus inedituSf quem Barkerus mox evulgabit, in loco, quern 
Alberiius ad Has. v. Tquy. adscripsii : Tpuyrfrtr; 6 xai^o^ ft.oyoy»- 
f»f, TgtiyijTo^ M, (6, ^, TO,) TO TpuycofAfvov." Fr. Aug. Guil. Spobn. 
ad Niceph. Blemmidaeduo Opuscc. Geogr. p. 41. Lipsiae, 1818. 
The passage of Arcadius occurs in p. 81. of my edition, 
where we have : TpuyijTO^ li to TguyoTtgyov toioStov xaJ to aff4i|To; 
xa2 afAi^ros. A transcript of the Excerptq ex Arcadio, used by 
Alberti, and preserved m the Remonstrants' Library at Amster- 
dam, was obligingly made for me by Professor Lennep. 

Imm. Bekker in his valuable Notes on the Etym. M. p. 965. 
cites from Cod. Par. 2638. £640. Aiyovu-t de to (m\s 6 ^Slpog 
xa) *Apxaho$ xa) EuSa/fieoy axXiTov sivai. And Blochius produces 
the same words from Cod. Havn. IQTl- The passage referred 

to does not occur in Arcadius, but 1 find in p. 325. : Tot eU ^S 
/xoyoyffv^ 6^6vovtui, [Aslg 6 ft^v, xks)$, xrsis. To jttevTOi slg %epi<nrareu 
tig rpiysvig, 

*' Arcadius Grammattcus: Kaa-Yis, to viXcotov I/mctiov, veqtVKoi* 
Tai. Arcadius: To %l xounrog kiso tow xaco^ yhereu xara tAso- 

yoo'jxoy Tou?' S<rri hi ilhog uvog ifuarlou oSrco xaXouftevou." Salmas. 
Exerc. Plin. 678. These passages occur in Arcadius p. £4.: 

Tei ffl; 1]$ Sio-JxXajSa /xi^ ovTot ro^rixa tj oi/yaXiXffiftjxeyot fiapwovraif 

fcl^oyTflt w-po Tou >} c ^ f, Big^g, Xpv(rfig, xaOTjj* tJ /xlyTOi xa<r?f tJ 
*iriA»Tioy ijxaTioy irfpiO'^raTai. To Je *xio'0'^^ (sic) of uyerai, hrtierov : 

76. Ti 8« xacTiTO^ aw*© tou xao*©^ ylverai xara wXeoyao'/toy tou ? 
fOTi 8t xa] fflSoV Tiyo( !/x«t{ou ovtco xaXou/xevou. UiXanov appears to 
have been tacitly introduced by Salmasius for the reading of the 
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S603. we have : Ti le iretpnoi, xa) ^opstci to jSou^xo;, xail ipuoi x* 
T, \, ** EwpxoLf fiovpxo$, Limus, non quilibet, sed qui jam pu^ 
trescenti aqua maceratus pessimam exhalat mephiiim, ita Ailat. 
de Opinat. Gr. n. 19." Ducang. Gloss. M. et I. Gr. p. 2.22: 
See Schneider's Gr. and German Dictionary in the word Oopetet, 
Inhere Arcadius is cited. '^ Certe /tAOvco^/ Graecuni est, ut et /xo* 
iHafwlg de eOf qui unum tantum habet oculum. Arcadius Gram* 
maticus : Mvoo^^ 6 fji^vog o^flaXjutou^ 'X^^» fiovoo^ 6 iMvofiakfM$, 
xfXaiyeo\py ru^Xc&tt'/' Salmas; 1. c. 588. The words of Arca- 
dius p. 94. are these : Tot ftevroi hmtiTtxot o^vvstm, vTreoTaXjiAveov 
rm tnroTrsTrrcoxircov xvploi^y ^ roav Ihoil^ovTcov, ftoyoo\[f 6 f/,ov^ia\fjLO$, 
xtXaiyoo\[fy TU^Xctf\p. To hi k\lxoo^ xa) fji^voa^f, 6 fji^vog 6^6aXiMb$ ^X^^f 
fiapvyeraij Soo'irgg to KvxXoo^ xa) xixgoo^ 6 SoXio;^ xoA "loo^ 6 Kv* 
nxdg. 

'' Philemon. Lex. : 'EgcorvXos' vvoxopKmxws, 6 spcoTMis, xu\ 
o6 xupiov. Ka) "ItvXos* Ilat^ dXo^wgoftevij "IrvXov, (Od. T. 522.) 
Uago^vvovTM §6 rci TOietvTa, ohv epcoT6\o$, Ai<r)(6Xog; ^^EpfivXos, 
*Jjftw\o^* tX^v toD "O^vXos xol) "ItvXos. Cod. ubivis ''ItvX><os. 
Hinc auteni corrigas u^rcacf . de Ace, 56, 11.: -^loxuXoj, *'Pa|ttt{- 
Xor <rtfo-i}ft6iWai TO alruXog xal "Oyxvkos, qui jam ex lin. £5. 
To 8ff a^vkog xal "O^vXos xvpia Svra rcils wpocfjyogtxois xarei riv roiroy, 
(f. rov auToy rposrov,) ^xoXouti}o-0ty, emendandus fuisset. £tiam liu. 
3. pag. seq. male io-tuXo; pro "IrvXog editum." Osann. ad Phi- 
lemon. Lex. p. 55. See £tym. M. v. *Ayx6Ko$, and the New 
Gr. Thes, in the same word. 

'^ Grammaticorum commentum videtur, svoi ex Dorico s3oi 
pro sS(roi ortum esse, quo explicarent illud euoi Bax^e, Caret 
id difficultate, si evot initio dictum putabimus, imperativo Do- 
ricoy i. e. eSa^e. Greg. Cor. de Dial. Dor. s. 24. To S/Sou S/$di 
Xtyouo*!^ xou aXXa, h[ji,ola>s to7^ t^/toi; ^rpoerco^roi^ Tooy eixrixwv ret 

tiirega nep&rwriret rm el§ ov vpo<rret,xTixwv ex^epovres. Id demde 
facile potuit in interjectionem abire, posteriore syllaba circum- 
flexa, ut praecipit Arcadius p. 183. et Regulae Prosodicae a me 
editae p. 460." Hermann, ad Soph. Trach. 218. p. 49. The 
language in several of these Regula so corresponds to the lan- 

Suage of Arcadius, that we must suppose both writers to have 
rawn from one common source. 

Steph. Byz. AlyMivx, ifoXig M«y«p/8oj, ^Agxahoi 8* A\yo' 

o^fyfiotyajr^y ^o-i, xa) 4^xiSa WXiy. Avpvotrloi, *AgxctSio; ti 

tid ri}$ SI tt^ioyyou. It appears from the Index of the Authors 
quoted by Steph. B., which is subjoined to Abr. Berkelius's 
£ditioii9 thfit Arcadius is thus quoted by Steph. B. in other 
places, without any specification of the particular Work referred 
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to. In all probability they ate taken from his* Oyo/bMMTixoy. Bat 
his )¥ork entitled '0;9oy^^ia is cited by Steph. B. t. "AxtitkX 
^Aqxihfi^ S* b tf *0pi9ypci^lei ^n^h, 'Axria xo) i^ woXig, xa) 4 ^oH* 
*AKk* 4 ftey ioprrl ^agivBTaiy ret, "Axrm* 4 ®^ toAj; Xtyrrai cvtttifotf, 
ti^/lXTioy. <^ Jure meritoque Arcadiui a Steph. B. reprelien* 
ditur ; nain oppidi nomen, iiti jam probavimus^ neque a Gr. 
Aeque a Lat. Auctoribus feminitio genere usurpatur. Artadii 
Grtummatici prasstantissimi opu^ atiamnum hodie hiedituai ii 
Europe Bibliotbecis latet^ et ssepissikne a Salmasio, Vosnoi 
ftliisque VV. DD. allegatur/' Berkel. But this £ditor is mi^ 
taken in supf^osing that the Work^ quoted by SalaiaaiiiSi Voisidfly 
itftd othets, is the "Opioyfa^U^ because it iii invariably the Book 
de Accentihws edited by me. 

** Arcadii Grammatici GlossiB Mss., quas eel. P. Burmanno 
S^cuitdo debeo ac^ceptas : "OxtaAXo^, 6 ^c^toAfto^ wapi Btkefrnf. 
Ceteri enim Dorienses oculos ifrrtXov^ vocabant : Albiert ad H^. 
tt. •Oirr/Xoj, "OxMf'' Koen. ad Greg* Cor. 580. ^ Idem 
-^liber, quem Bibliotliecs Parisinae Cod. 21024 aliique teneflt 
hoc titulo inscriptum : *Ap7tailw flrs^i Tiwv rmv ^xrw Mb^ to6 
A^w X. r. X. Nonnulla ex eo excerpta Villois. Ep. Vinan f, 
115. sqq. evulgavit. Perexigni e$t pretti; ititerdum tatBea, 
perinde uiEpimerismi Pseudo^Herodianif nonnuUius utilitatis." 
[Here 1 bcfg leave to differ fVom the accpmplished Critic] 

*" Locus a Koenio citatus reperitnr in libro 6. ^ipl rmf tls fSo;, 
tii yos xol) rwv xuie^ris H'^XP^ "^^ ^h MS* Ib^ ^^^ legas [p. 54.]: 
Ti els otKKos rgio-uXXajSa fti) iivixoL TrgOTretpo^uverM, xpuoroAAo;^ 
x2kXXo^ (sic,) ^ oxraXAo$ 6 o^SoAjxo^ ipoipoi Boiorroi^* to 8e ^ijSoXXS; 
itvMoVf xa) TO ^^rpo^oAXo; ij atrins o^vyofMvov. (Hesych. Ilgi^a}^^, 
iurwlg.) Idem Arcadius, qui dicitur^ commemorat etiam vdcem 
irrlkos, aut potius onrlxXo$. In eodem enim libro [p. 54.] haec 

tradit : Tei tU XXo; "* 'iroXva-vWufia, tncoltf <p»v^evrivAgct}^e$ irX^ 

rw Uf ifptrwcLpo^uvrrat, Mapxe}\^os, [in the printed copy Mvciu}^ 
Kof precedes MigH^XXo^i] KvpiWo^, Sofi?<Xio§, AoptXXof to ii 
Arr/AAo^ itapp^vnrM, na) to vioyiXAo; ^fi Si^Xuxov. Postfema li 
recte intelligo^ loquitur Gramm. de adL vfoyiAXi;, 4f o'^ • vide de 
yeoyiXAo;, aut potius veoyiXo;, praeter T. H. ad Lucian. 1, l80. 
Pierson. Verisidi. 234. £adem vox vindicandaAlciphroni l^S?* 
Ti yip oA twv fftafv kot^vo-a ^x'^^ 9 ®^ ffVKct ; ov rvpov in roLkiem ; 
•ux AAexro^Seov ^fvyo^ x. r. X. Post raXofonv enim e Codd. Par. 
inserendum^ odx f^K^ov veoyiX^v.^' fiast. 

£• J7« SARKEH^ 

Thetford, Nov. 1822. 
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A PLAN 

Tor Translathig Languages, without Study, or any 
previous Acquaintance with them. By Henry 
Mattheits. 

Av opiaioD has been eDtertained by some learned men, in different 
ages, that the knowledge of overcoming the difficulties of languages 
would be one day accomplished ; and others have thought it poe* 
aible to contrive, or create, a general or universal language. Seve* 
td ingenious plans have been suggested for the support of foreign 
correspondence, by means of a general or universal character ( but» 
in all these, there is much to be acquired and remembered, as well 
as a thorough acquaintance with the principles of grammar* Un<* 
less a plan be devised to be comprehensible by the person who can 
merely read, as well as by the scholar, the sale of such a work 
would not be sufficiently extensive to justify the expense. A sys- 
tem fully suitable has been conceived, which, by a simple arrange* 
ment, will obviate every difficuhy. 

The dictionary now proposed will enable penons to correspond 
with foreigners, of whose language they have no knowledge; and to 
translate, freely, every species of their hterature. 

Any two persons possessing this dictionary may carry on a pri- 
vate correspondence, which cannot be comprehended by those who 
have even access to the same dictionary. 

In whatever language this plan is first published, that will be- 
come the universal language, or the one to which all others will 
idkr, and from which they will enrich and enlarge the scope and 
capacity of expressing ideas. 

By this dictionary, it will be only pastime for children to trans- 
late English works into the languages of India and China, and 
their works into our own. In fact, it will unlock the knowledge of 
the world, and communicate it to all, the most uninformed as well 
as the profoundly learned. 

In addition to these peculiar advantages, it will answer all the 
purposes of any other dictionary. 

In ordfer to ensure general acceptation, this proposed work 
shoold be rendered the most complete vocabulary of words and 
sigpifications which the learned can devise. All the words in the 
English language, should be carefully arranged, with a strict regard 
to the following rule: all the words which have more than one 
meaning, repeated as many times as there are significations. For 
hDstance, io the common dictionary the words and significations 
would sometimes stand thus : 

Tiller, $. a ploughman ; handle of a rudder. 
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But, in thin dictionaryy it must be repeated thus : 

1. Tiller, #. a ploughman. 

2. Tiller, «. a handle of a rudder. 

When thus arranged, every word, or, (more properly,) every 
signification contained in the English language is to be numbered, 
and the same number placed against the like word or signification 
in every language to which the plan may be extended. 

The idea of numbering words in each language has occurred to 
others. But here the difficulty commences, for which, hitherto, 
no practical remedy has been discovered : it is meant, foe the di^ 
fieulty of reference, which arises from every language differing io 
order or arrangement of words. Every vocabulary, except the 
English, would be so deranged by placing words in numencal 
order, that persons accustomed to refer by sound would not be 
able to find the word wanted, or the number of that particular 
word, in a numerical vocabulary. To make this plan extensively 
useful, every language, except the English, must have two voca- 
bularies; one arranged in numerical, and the other in alphabetical 
order. 

The English interpreting dictionary will be both alphabetical and 
numerical, in one and the same book. This advantage can only 
fiUl to the language that first adopts the plan. 

Universal Numbers. Words. Explanation. 

C 1 • • • • Aba'cot, 8. an ancient kind of a crown. 
English < 2 • • • • Ba'al, «. a Cananitish idol. 

( 3 • • • • Cabal, «. private junto, an intrigue. 

The form in which foreign vocabularies must be printed, to cor- 
respond with the above, follows : 



No. 1. 
, Numerical Vocabulary. 

Komber. Word. Explanation. 

1 . . . Y- 

2 « • . ]\* 




No. 2. 
Alphabetical Vocabulary, in 
which the universal number of 
each word will appear, but not 

in numerical or^er. 

Univentl 
Word. Explanation. Number. 

A 4379 

B • 472 

C 7316 

D 25 



The way in which communication can be made with languages 
using an unknown character. 

In those languages in which the common Arabic numeral is not 
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used or koown, the characters by which they express uumbers 
tnay be placed beyond the Arabic characters, thus : 

la' 

Sj^ 

3y 

la order to be understood by a foreigner, a person first writes a 
ktter in his own language. He then refers to Book No. 2* for 
each word : there he finds its number. This number he places 

273 
over it, thus; or he may send the numbers only ; the significations 
against which being the same in all languages, such letter can be 
understood in all languages, by means of their numerical vocabu- 
lary, No. 1. 

If a person write to a foreigner who, he thinks, has not an in« 
terpretjng dictionary, he may himself translate it, before he sends 
it» by the same means. 

A person wishing to interpret a foreign book, refers to vocabu- 
lary. No. 2, of that language, for each word ; the number of which, 
in his own numerical vocabulary. No. 1 , gives him its meaning. 

It will be perceived, that this plan will give a literal translation, 
not of sentences, but of single words, or their significations ; so 
that sometimes the words will not stand exactly in the same order 
In which a native would have placed them. However, they never 
can be so far out of place as that the proper idea can be lost. To 
translate a foreign book by this means, fit for the public eye, it 
will be proper to revise each sentence, and place the sense in words 
which fiow most easy, in the same way that all other kinds of trans* 
lations are given. 

The way in which an endless variety of plans for private corre- 
spondence may be carried on from this dictionary, is simply for any 
two persons to agree what letter or private mark they will substi- 
tute for each numeral. 

For instance, the following marks, 

may be called, 12345 678 90 

If the work now proposed were only an abridgment of a diction- 
ary that could not be of general use, or were it to occupy consi- 
derable time in learning, some doubt might be entertained of its 
general acceptation ; but when it is remembered, tliat it is a com- 
plete dictionary, in the different languages in which it is published, 
no doubt can possibly remain. 

Although this work will be found useful to the learned in lan- 
guages, yet that is not the principal proposed end : if it had been, 
U^e variations in verbs, persons, tenses, and genders, might have 
been distinguished by particular characters placed before or after 
them, and thus the bulk of the work much compressed. But ^o 



i 
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But» 10 this dictionary, it must be repeated thus : 

1. Tiller, «. a plonghiiian. 

2. Tiller, «. a baodle of a rudder. 

Wheo tbus arranged, every word, or, (more properly,) every 
signification contained in the English language is to be numbered, 
and the same number placed against the like word or signification 
in every language to which the plan may be extended. 

The idea of numbering words in each language has occurred to 
others. But here the difficulty commences, for which, hitherto, 
no practical remedy has been discovered : it is meant, foe the dif- 
ficulty of reference, which arises from every language differiiig io 
order or arrangement of words. Every vocabulary, except tiie 
Enfflish, would be so deranged by placing words in numerical 
order, that persons accustomed to refer by sound would not be 
able to find the word wanted, or the number of that particular 
word, in a numerical vocabulary. To make this plan extensively 
useful, every language, except the English, must have two voca- 
bularies; one arranged in numerical, and the other in alphabetical 
order. 

The English interpreting dictionary will be both alphabetical and 
numerical, in one and the same book. Thb advantage can only 
&11 to the hinguage that first adopts the plan. 

Univenal Numbers. Words. Explanation. 

C I • • • • Aba'cot, 8. an ancient kind of a crown. 
English < 2 • • • • Ba'al, «. a Cananitish idol. 

(, 3 • • • • Cabal, s. private junto^ an intrigue. 

The form in which foreign vocabularies must be printed, to cor- 
respond with the above, follows : 



No. 1. 
. Numerical Vocabulary. 

Komber. Woid. Explanation. 

1 . . . Y- 

2 • . • K- 




No. 2. 
Alphabetical Vocabulary, in 
which the universal number of 
each word will appear, but not 
in numerical or^er. 

Unirenal 
Word. Explanation. Number. 

A 4379 

B .•• 472 

C 7316 

D 25 



The way in which communication can be made with languages 
using an unknown character. 

In those languages in which the common Arabic numeral is not 
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Used or koown, the characters by which they express u umbers 
>Qay be placed beyond the Arabic characters, thus : 

la' 

Sj^ 

3y 

la order to be understood by a foreigner, a person first writes a 
ktter in his own language. He then refers to Book No. 2* for 
each word : there he finds its number. This number he places 

273 
over it, thus ; or he may send the numbers only ; the significations 
against which being the same in all languages, such letter can be 
understood in all languages, by means of their numerical vocabu- 
hiy, No. 1. 

If a person write to a foreigner who, he thinks, has not an in- 
terpreting dictionary, he may himself translate it, before he sends 
i^ by the same means. 

A person wishing to interpret a foreign book, refers to vocabu- 
lary. No. 2, of that language, for each word ; the number of which, 
io his own numerical vocabulary. No. 1, gives him its meaning. 

It will be perceived, that this plan will give a literal translation, 
not of sentences, but of single words, or their significations ; so 
that sometimes the words will not stand exactly in the same order 
in which a native would have placed them. However, they never 
can be so far out of place as that the proper idea can be lost. To 
translate a foreign book by this means, fit for the public eye, it 
will be proper to revise each sentence, and place the sense in words 
which fiow most easy, in the same way that all other kinds of trans* 
lations are given. 

The way in which an endless variety of plans for private corre- 
spondence may be carried on from this dictionary, is simply for any 
two persons to agree what letter or private mark they will substi- 
tute for each numeral. 

For instance, the following marks, 

oO-^ _1 /\ - . 

may be called, 12345 678 90 

If the work now proposed were only an abridgment of a diction- 
ary that could not be of general use, or were it to occupy consi- 
derable time in learning, some doubt might be entertained of its 
general acceptation ; but when it is remembered, tlhat it is a com- 
plete dictionary, in the different languages in which it is published, 
no doubt can possibly remain. 

Although this work will be found useful to the learned in Ian- 
plages, yet that is not the principal proposed end : if it had been, 
ti^e variations in verbs, persons, tenses, and genders, might have 
been distinguished by particular characters placed before or after 
them, and thus the bulk of the work much compressed. But 1;o 
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' attain a knowledge of these abbreviations, would be nearly as diffi- 
cult as learning a system of short-hand^ or acquiring a new lan- 
guage; after which, their writing could only be understood by those 
acquainted with this plan. This work will widely differ from any 
thing that has hitherto been suggested for the accomplishment of 
this desirable object. It may be properly called a dictionary of 
significations or single ideas ; and will show by what character^ 
wordy or words, each signification is expressed, in every language 
into which the plan may be translated. After all the significations 
the £uglis|i language is capable of expressing are properly arraaged, 
the (earned in languages will be consulted, to aspertain what foreign 
words t)iere are capable of expressing ideas which cannot be pro- 
perly expressed by the English language. With these, our Ian- 
gi^ge, already ripfa, may still be more enriched. When this work 
is so completed, all these significations, however they are expressed^ 
whether by a letter, a word, or by several words, n^ust then be 
numbered : th^ English language will become as fixed as a dead 
language. The poorer languages, and those which are l^ut little 
better thaq dialects, will be enriched from this fixed source, all 
their deficiency being supplied with English. 

The facilities which this plan will certainly afford to the learneic 
are so great, that, after it is published, no one will ^ver study a 
foreign language without it. Its usefulness as a school-book will 
feadily be admitted; for by it the yopnger scholars^ while they are 
learning to spell, wil) acquire a very considerable knowledge of 
grammar, of ready writing, of a correct pronunciation, and of a 
foreign language. All these kinds of knowledge, together with the 
habit of application, will simultaneously be acquired by simply 
learning to spell and read by this book. Let it be supposed that 
a given number of scholars of one class, two of whom stand up to 
read, one with the English, the other with the French dictionary on 
this plan: the boy with the English book pronounces distinctly a 
word, which all write down : the boy with the French dictionary 
then reads the corresponding word in the French, having first ac- 
quired the proper pronunciation of all the words he is to read for 
that exercise: this French word each boy writes against the English* 
By writing- from the ear, the proper sound of letters, both English 
and French, will be more correctly acquired ; and all those words, 
which are wrongly spelt, will have to be written again and learned 
by heart. 

The same scholars being sometimes readers, sometimes writers, 
will not only gain the habit of pronouncing and writing correctly, 
biit, by constantly reading in a book in which the different parts of 
speech are so fully expressed, they will become great proficients 
in an essential branch of grammar, before they know that they have 
begun to study grammar at all. It therefore must reeommead 
itself as a school-book. 
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If the m^magers of respectable schools would subscribe for $lji 
copies only, and intelligent parents and guardians of youtb for only 
OBe, a means would thus be afforded for carrying into effect a work 
wbich wiU> perhaps, prove not less btippy in its future consequences 
than the art of priuting itself. It will take the light from under 
the bosfaely and place it where its congenial beams will enlighten 
the whole world. For by rendering translation a pleasing exercise 
for children, their amusements will contribute to strengthen their 
MUderstandings, by translating and then correcting the uncouth 
words whipli will sometimes appear in literal translatioqs. 

The facilities which this plan will afford to merchants, by ena- 
bling them to correspond with foreigners, are so great, that it is 
presumed no English merchant will neglect to patronise it. 

The philanthropist, the patriot, the philosopher, and the Chrit- 
tian^ now hail knowledge as the cure for all the calamities of suffering 
nciture. Through the gloom of the middle ages, when the horrible 
reign of inquisitorial darkness overwhelmed tlie world, this was not 
the case ; but now another spirit is gone forth, ignorance must fly, 
imd knowledge be triumphant ovur the whole earth. The pbilan- 
thropist has discovered that to ignorance the cells pf our prisons 
are indebted for their inhabitants. The patriot asserts, that the 
enemies of law and good order sire seldom to be found among the 
educated. Those who are taught how beneficial reflection is, 
know that no policy exceeds hoqesty. And the religious are aware 
tbfit, when mankind have suflicient light to discover that God is 
re^ly love, they will love him ; and, loving him, they will work no 
ill to their neighbour. Those who do indeed thjnk that light and 
knowledge will do evil to mankmd at large should use all means to 
suppress this work. But if any think that light will effect more 
^pod than evil^ such, no doubt, will exert themselves to obtain sub- 
scribers, and co-operate in producing that good. 

The very few superfluous words, such as the double negative in 
the French, &c. can, at first sight, be discovered by a common ca- 
pacity, and struck out, or supplied, as msiy be required. The 
verbatim translation of the first Fsalm, from an old French Bible, 
is furnished as an example, which will apply equally to all languages, 
and show how near perfection this plan may be brought, if placed 
under the superintendence of the learned. Public approbation, 
however, will be first ascertained, as it will not be brought forward 
unless it can be done in a style that will not disgrace the republic 

pf lettf fs# 

This afticle js published merely to secure the copy-right; and if 
IHenirj gentlewep will condescend to usher it into the world, or 
WKioe it in any way, ^nd likewise receive subscribers' names, they 
viU confer an obligation on its author. 1% is not bis present inten- 
tion expensively to advertise, until the opinion of men of letters ip 
ascertained. Two or three, of superior talents, have expressed 
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their pleasure at the ingenuity, importance, and simplicity of the 
plan; and they strongly recommend its publication. 

The work, in Ejofflish, may be completed in three volumes. Its 
powers may be judged by only leaving out the few small words 
within the parentheses, in the following example. 



PSE/VUME I. 

2 3 4 5 67 8 9 10 11 12 

1 . O que bien-heureux est le personnage qui ne cbemine point 
13 U 15 16 17 18 19 20 2132 23 24 25 26 

suivant le conseil des m^chans, et qui ne s'arr^te point au train des 

27 28 29 30 31 32 33 34 35 36 37 
p^cheurs, et qui ne s'assied point au banc des moqueurs; 

38 39 40 41 42 43 44 45 46 47 ^ 48 49 

2. Mais duquel le plaisir est en la loy de TEternel, tellement 
5051 5* 53 54 55 56 57 58. 

•qn'il m^dite jour et nuit en sa I07. 

596061 62 63 64 65 66 67 6S 69(70 
9. Car il sera comme un arbre plante pr^s des ruisseaux d'eaux 
70 ) 71 72 73 74 75 70 77 78 79 80 81 ^ 82 
courantes, qui rend son fruit en sa saison, et duquel le feuillage 
83 84 85 86 87 88 89909192 93 94 95 96 . 
ne fl^trit point: et ainsi tout ce qu'il fera viendra k bien. 

97 98 99 100 101 102 103 104105 IO6 107 108 

4. II n*en sera pas ainsi des mdchans: mais ils seront comme de 
109110111112113 114 (115) 

la balle que le vent chasse au loin. 

116117 118 119 130 121 122 123 124 

5. C'est pourquoi les mdchans ne subsisteront point ea 
125 126127 lfl8 129130 131 132 133 

jugement, ni les p^cheurs en Tassembl^e des justes; 

134 135 136 137 138 139 140 141 142 143 144 145 

6. Car TEternel avoue le train des justes, mais le train des 
146 147 

m^chans p^rira. 



PSALM I. 

2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 

1. Oh! how very happy is the person who (not) walks not 
( 13 ) 14 15 (16) 17 18 19 20 21 22 
according to the counsel of the wicked, and who (not) himself stops 
23 ( 24 ) 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 ( 34 ) 35 
not in the way of sinners, and who (not) himself sits not on the seat 
( 36 ) 37 
of the scomers. 
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38 ( 39 ) 40 41 4243 44 45 46 47 48 49 50 
2. But of whom the pleasure is iu the law of the Lord, so that 
51 52 53 54 55 56 57 58 
he meditates day and night in his law. 

59 60 ( 6l ) 62 63 64 65 66 67 68 69 { 70 
3* For he shall foe as a tree planted near the rivers of waters 
70 ) 71 72 73 74 75 76 77 78 79, 80 81 82 
flowing, which yields its fruit in its season, and of 'which the leaves 
83 84 85 86 87 88 89 90 91 ( 92 ) 93 94 95 
(not) wither not ; and thus all that which he shall do will come to 
96 
good. 

97 98 ( 99 ) 100 101 ( 102) 103 104 105 ( 106 ) 

4. It (not) shall be not thus of the wicked ; but they shall be 
IO71O8IO911O in 112 113 114 115 

Uke unto the chaff which the wind d rivet h far. 

Il6ll7( 118 ) 119 120 121 ( 122 )123124 

5. That is for which the wicked (not) shall subsist not in 
155 126127 128 129 130 131 (132) 133 

judgment, nor (the) sinners in the assembly of the righteous. 

134 135 136 137 138 139(140) 141 142 143 144 

6. For the Lord owneth the way of the righteous, but the way 
of the wicked shall perish. 

(145) 146 ( 147 ) 



The names of those who wish to take one or more copies, will 
most likely foe received by the publishers of the works which 
kindly condescend to notice the plan. 

If public approbation is thus made to appear, the work will be 
carried on without delay. 

It is requested that all communications made be post paid. 



In DEMOSTHENEM Commentarii Joannis Sea- 
GER^ Bicknor Wallicain Com. Monumethia Rectoris. 

No. III. — [Continued from No. LIII. p. 53.] 
Peg Coeona. p. 278. 1. 5. ftsrA rawr* fufluj 6 ^iKimros Svyequv 

[xa)] Kippaloi$ xai Aoxpols, r^y 'EXareiav xara(\0Cfii3mi. 
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terca Cirrh«is et Looreosibus multa ad spluten spectaatia dixU- 
htXY* Par Dobile^ Foulkes iet Frehicl. — l^^iBc^ai ^qafrag wo\Koif 
est. CuQ) multam salutem dixisset. Hat ing bid ^ long farewell. 
— Ego vero multain salutem et foro dicam et curiaB. Cicero. 
Ajd Div. vii. SS. woKKei eh/vra ;^0t/jpffiy r^ kk/finl. Plato. Pb»dr. 
p. 2121 1. $S3. ed. Basil prim. — i^M^irieu tfoX^A rolg v4(Mfs shriv, 
beaiosth. In Midiarp. p- 526. I. ult. TO FOTN MARFAN 
X41PSIN *PAS4It TO MHKETl ^POAT/JEX^ 8j|Xo7, JUucian. 
Pro laps. int. salut p. 5 19* ed. Salmur. 

Pro Corona, p. 307. 1.3. t/ yap vuy Xtyei^ ola ixPW^ xpirrHif, 
i^ oit T^, OOP h T^ rih^i, ^oi vaptiVf jaSn «ygfl«p«f , ««ir>p ht^v/jsxf^ 
wmpi rou^mmpA/ras Kmp$i!$' Sy ds au^ Stra f^uA^ind*, ftXK* S^ft $pii) 
ret irqayyLotTa, Uu liyfurion* Poat {ve^jp^m subaudieiMluin s'^fin 
rtiv. — icoLpoL Tou; vapirras umtfov^ construeoda sunt cum i^^l^' 
stibdistinctione ideo ab IvffSfyn-o «^paranda. Hapc propterea 
moneo^ quia Foulkes et Freind verteruot, ^ Quid enim nunc 
dicis quod fieri olim oportebat i et our non potius, cum ie civi- 
tate esses, ista tunc temporis, si tibi ita Hcuisset, decrevisti f 

Pro Corona, p. 307. 1, Q. 6 yAg airrcovovfs^^o$, xa) ra^ towj 
wap* ^/toDV &7reXoLVVoiihov$ trgoa-h^o/Aevogy xa) Xf^F'^'^^ Tpofrtiia'anf, 
wrrip^ev eroijxo^. ^* is enim in promtu erat» qui et cpntr^ nos 
licitationes faceret. Usque qui a nobis ejecti erant hospitium 
/^r^piere^, et pecunias insuperd^ret/* Foulkes et Freind. Quasi 
de exulibus agatur ! roi^ SmKott}voiJi,ivw$, Tbebanos signtficat^ ab 
Atheniensium Societate conditipnibus iniquis abactes. 

Pro Corona, p. 313. 1. 20. 4'^ge ^ xai rots r&v KstTOUpyt&f 
(XMpTygloLg, iv XeXenoupyjjxoif vfilv Stvayvoa iraa'a^, Mallem ivuyvcS 
in persoqa tertia. patet enim ex 1. 26; [AEFE rig ^aprvgloLf^ 
Oratorem ipsum testimonia non recitaturum fuisse. 

Sequitur nagavayveoii 8* iipiiv xa) <ri Tag pijo'eigy &$ iXvfiijm* 
Which you murdered. ^^ Tbej took frequent occasion to use 
hard words, that they might show a politeness in murdering 
th^m." Addi§on> Spect. No. 45. 

[This sense of the verb. To murder: viz. To mar by bad 
exeaaifyn, proHnmatian, repr$Hnt^tioHi 9i^. k ^kwlM evefi in 

Mr. Todd's edition of Dr. Johnson's dictionary. The defect is 
supplied in my Supplement to that work, sold by Rodwell and 
Martin, Band Stf^Qt.J 

Pro Corona, p. 324. 'roisvvapxovrag txaaroi woXtras l^aitarm' 

Tf^^m 9»a^^*f QyTfij, i^f Sow^quj kpiijo-^tv. flarc^Xj^ij Ai9j^o$, 1i\ym^ 
(|j^u$fi(40^, ap^ii^ KifxiSfk,*ifpivui/k9$ttii^a}^(ifti» ifyttw^ Afy/^i^i 

a-fjvlovg ol 0iXia$ov rou Otoig ix^go^ vaTS§g, iVeoovxai Ogao-uAop^o^. ri- 
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ntmviwg ^Aftfrf^rds, 'JEiri;^^;. xQg$Mauf A^l^o^fx^u A^^utftgfog. 

Xil'^u jxff Xtyoyret 4 vjijJpa rd twv «-poSor»y ^iijftmi. 

Iinitatu9 ^8t Cicero^ In Verr. lib. it. cap. 86. ^* Attalus^ 
lu>i»Q peeuniosuM, Neti: Lyto Lily tMei : Crilolaus Ennea: Sjra* 
essia Aa^^brio, Cleooiau^t, Theomnaatua : £lori Arcbooidaa^ 
Megiatus. vox me citius defecerit quatn nomina." 

De Fal^a LeoATioNE.-^Argumenti vice fimgatur ^nittxs- 
^i(XaWi$ Oratoria ipaius^ p. 44^ I. (£3. — vel p. £.^. et aeqq. 
Pro Corona. 

De Falsa Leg. Argum. fi. p. 334. 1. ult. *Ap$rriimMg 8}, xoi 
KffPirToAeixof dvox^irfe) rfotyoc^lct4 hvyxavftv. Oe hoc Neoptolemo, 
in Oraiione. 

De Pace. p. 58.'— fMriSoDy NwwroMfLW, liif vwonpnilP, r^ /xiy 

De Falsa Leg. Argum. 8. p. 336. 1. 18. irrfov Si, 2r« 
AmtAoiiifffii oux ^^Atfffy fo r^ Sturspa wptfffitta iiet, riiatin^ %qif€iffhr 
Im^kimv yekp x. r. X. 

Hunc locum corruptum esse, orationis ipsiua lectoribua 
manifestum erit. 

** To o6k delendum esse constat, quod [pag. 394.] ipse Auctor 
ait, se ad redimendos captivos denuo cum legatis ivisae.'^ Wolf« 
— ** — liquet negativam ittam particulam in omnibus codd. tarn 
scriptis quam prelo excusis, (solo Reg. a forte excepto) solen- 
niter et obstinate exstare, atque ea quidem constantia, ut cedere 
veile non videatur." Taylor. 

Reatituendum puto, — ^i Anifucrdim^g oux AN awiikiw tv t^ hv 
riff irpff(rj3s/«, EI MH hot voiovn}* %pi^mrt». Fimant banc 
epnendationem loci isti oratiooia : farffi^^ li i4itxJftst« $\g ^il^h"^ 
flee. Secunda legatione scilicet p. 389. 1. 25. %v r^ivwt XH^ 
1iiM» ixf I xai x«ii(f4ff h THKKfi'^4^. eadem legatipne. p. 80S. L 

9.— TOtJroij eofioXoyijxfiv ^f «», o8j lX{M-affci]v. — •r* smii, El MH hi, 

r\ rwrw$ fiovXsaiou trfov^m, iS^Knf iunk^lfUfii, xa\ wpoAki^, di xmi 
vp^XM^wv y iv kfyifm vim iroX&, /emt^ rcvirtt» imph^mkrtk, p. 
395. 1. 6. 

De Falsa Legatione,-*^'' Multae aunt ejua tocas Qratioota sab- 
tiles, ut contra Leptioeni : mults tottt graves, |it quasdam Phi-^ 
lippiott : multas varise : ut tontra MMd^jmrnm^Jak^ I^aiumii ; 
ttt contra eondem pro causa Ctesiphontia." Cicero. Orat* cq^ 
SI. 

De Falsa Legatione. p. 35S. K 84. avslvw fteyicrrsy dmnrrwr 
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6 yig Mlg Tfiif wpiiTifm» ypd^a$ ItittoX^, V ^jfiyKoifuv iifAilgf frf 

T^ (mmtMylsaf [Mi yiin^arofiiwifj yvfWfuiag T^i trv/xfuep^/tt;, eu ^0*19 
fitffVflMy t/ a¥ Y^phmrp, 

. Abunddt w. sunt enim Hypa^ov V cty— — »— ytwjirofiiyijy, ipsa 
Philippi verba. Sic in Evang. Matth. xiii. II. 6 iilaroKfth)^, 
Attf airois/OTI d/xTv 8fSbr«i yvoiMu r^e iwrr^pm rijf fiewiKBtag rw 
Qvpavmf, et sexcenitis aliis locis. 

De Falsa Legatione. p. 353. 1. 27* ov ^ctv sliivai, rt £v woton 
X^l^curOf ^9-& aMg uwitrp^sro. rovro yap fhn SijXoif^i^ . smt^ fuj 

Fors. o^ff £ oirog (^scbines scilicet) ma^fro. Promisit 
JEschines^ a Macedonia reversus^ Philippum multia rebi» 
Atheniensibus gratificaturum esse, illae res igitur saltern^ nisi 
Atheniensibus verba dedit, Philippo probe cognitas fuemnt 
§lwe Sff (iEschines) roiouTOvg Xiyovg, xa) rriXAxaJiha xeti ro^wrru 
t)(w/rag kytAai, oM* . iwavroig vfuis kxfim wm» . t^yi yip ^xf» 
vsTsixeJ; <^l\tincov tsM oo'a (jvfji^ipei TJ| ff-oXn^ xa) mg) rmv ev 
ifufnmoart, xa) mq) roof.AkKoov avovrxov. p. 347. !• 8. seqq. 

be Falsa Legat. p. 355. 1. 25. ^etva<rrdg Se 6 ^lAoxpanK 
jftaXa vfipKmx&s, ouSsv h&riv, ?^, lau/xaoToy, cS^vSpt^ *A6i^vaioi, el fti) 
raura Ijxo) Kei Ji^jxoo-lmi Soxei' o3ro( ftsv yap v8oop, hyd ii olvov 
ir/yeu. 

Si locum hunc legere potuisset poeta nostras Gay, vix, puto, 
eloquentiam Demosthenis caluisse mero affirmasset. 

'' thou — with eloquence profound. 
And arguments convictive, didst enforce 
Fam'd TuUy, and Demosthenes renown'd." 

Gay, On wine. v. 9^. 

De Falsa Legatione. p. 359* 1. 17* oitfo roiwv raury^g vBiirraut 
koylfyfJMi ra nraq viumv bv rolg ^xeuo-* ytvia-tat, x. t. X. — ^schines 
WBpi wapafrpBo-fi, p. !299. rl yap av ng roiotircp ifurrswrBiBv a¥dqanFa, 
tg kyxB^Blpr^XB Xsysiv, cog ^/Xittto^ 06 rolg aurov arpaTfiy^fiao'iv, aXXi 
reug ifMiig h^pLVf/oplaig sierco IIvKSov vap^Xif ; xa\ XQyia'fM¥ ri¥a iif/^Bp»v 
tnmipitiJi^B'lro irpog viudg, BV,odg syeo [mv a^yyeXXov r^y irpBO'fiBiav, 01 
Be ^Xaixou, rov Oaoxiwv 7vgdv¥OV, ^pofjLoxrigvxsg rSmivtB Ixslo-f 
ti^yyi XXoy, viarBva'ayrBg Sr ol ^cDXilg hiMi, Biff» IIv?^ auroy v«ff- 
Se^oeyro, xa) rag irihMig rag auroov wap^(rav, 

• De Falsa Legat. p. 360. 1.5. 'xal wifMrnif ^fUpav Mlvai ra6rvi¥ iXo- 
ylfyro, of* oi yByovaffif aX trwoii^aL iyio^ ro/yuy, l)38o/xi), cxnii 
vffMmf, rtrpag, aM cvyi^aivBi, B\g raurviv bIvm ^sjx/mjy. aM avffr- 
fiahBi. Ex computatione id ipsum efficitur; the reckoning 
comes exactly right, — quintum diem (h. e. quintum ab oy^ 
^IfovTog) in bunc diem (i.e. in. rtrpaia vel TfT«pn)y ^thon^i) 
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incidere. Ad verbum, Quintum esse diem ad buiic. Casteruiii 
notandum est^ rig crxoviag fectas fuisse ubi aderat Pbilippus; vid. 
11. 24. and 28. 

De Falsa Legal, p. 365. 1. 3. irivrt yoip yryivourif yifi^ipai fiivett, 
fly oig oZrog aTr^yyitXi ret, ^svSri' vfMlg moTBva'art* oi fooxnlg hru- 
tovro* ivi$coxa¥ kettnov^ aird)Xovro, — Longinus, Sect. 19* ret yap 
oXK^Xmv Stoexexoftjxeva^ xa) o^sv JJttov xarfl(r9rffU(rjxeva, ^ipu rrjg 
ayoavloLg tfji^eta'iv, ujia xx) hfj^Troh^oiaiig ti, xa\ cuySieoxo^o'ij;. 

De Falsa Legatione. p. S65. 1. 1 1. miSij hi jjxfy elg IIuXeLg, ot 
AetKt^eupJvioi S* aWioii&foi r^v. ht^pav, xme^mp^ireLV, roSroy o& icpaxe^ 
J^xflv i^avaray v^Sig. — x. r. X. 

Vide quid hac de re dicat .dEschiiies nnp\ xetgairp, p. 302. 1. 3. 

De Falsa Legat. p. 374. 1. 13. nmv oiv, wrrig ufMov fon^v ok^- 
xoflv Alc^lvov xetn^yogovvrog ^iXlfnrov ; rig 8* «f eX«7X0VT«, ^ xiyorra 
TI Tourov ^eo^axflv ; ouSe elg, u\?C iiravreg 'Adr^veuoi v^rtpov xarrnyt^ 
fouo'i ^iXIttttov^ xoi) 6 rv^civ cLu. 

Ilgorepov) ^ Altrxlvrig scilicet. — Quivis in accusandum Philip- 
pum pronior est quam iBschin s ? 

De Falsa Legat. p. 377. 1. 18. xetlroi, rig rjxoivavta, rig ^ ff'oW^ 
vpovoia (nrip 0t\oxparovg avn] ; ov el ret xiKXurret, xa) vivret roL 
cvpt^fipovra hreirpea-^euxBij ^pYJiuotret eifs^oXoyei \afiei¥ Ix rrig vqw^ 
fiilag, aT/rep d^XiyUf roxni ye uvro ^vyeh xeii heuXaBriiweu t(» 
vgolxet TpecfieuovTi Trpoo'^xs, xa) hoLi/^uprvgeia'iM to xxV aurov. 

Inserit Reiskius Ss inter ;^pi{jxaT0e et wfMkdyei, mutatque cojxo^ 
Xoyn loco inferiore cum oiioXoyel, et eofro cum airrog. Vera 
lectio forsitan tv, el rdi xoKKixrra xoi\ vivret, ret a-vfifigovra IIE^ 
JIPESBETKflS, XP^V^'^^ (0iuK6yu Xa^m Ix ri^g irgetrfielag, 
(wrvep diLoXiyei^) rouroye etM (subaud. xar^. — propter id ipsutn^ 
On that very account) ^uyfiv xa) heuXafiriirivat rep vpoixa vgscrjSev- 
oyri irpwrvixe, x. t. X. 

De Falsa Legat. p. 383. 1. 3. oXX' wth rourav eSiS^Aij (<>lXtvirpg) 
xu) rwn ^X0i;(rsv^ imp xa) irpirepiv iror sTvov eyeJ irplg vfuig Iv rep 
ttifup, xa) rovrcov ouSf)^ ivrelfreVf ig 6 /xey S^/to^ loTiy o^Xog, aa-ruS" 
yjl^iraroi vpeiyfJM reov diravreav, xa) aa'uytflTcoToroy^ iairep h teir 
k&rry TFveviMi iixetri(rraTOv, eSg av rWrn, xiyouftfyoy. 

Moil hoq vult Demosthenes, — .SSchinem Philippum, se Athe» 
nienses, eadem docuisse ; eandem opinionem de mobilitate po- 
puli jEschinem Philippo, sese Atheniensibus professucn es»e : 
fled 8686 verba\£sqhinis hac de re ad populum Atheniensem 
detulisse ; ^schinem vero sociosque ejus, illis se verbis usos 
foisse, nop potiiisse negare : verba erant, »g 6 jctey Sij/x^i^ loT«y 
i^Kog, X, T. X. - , ' . 
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De Falsa Legat. p. 390. L 12. si Si ua) 9oi<riv r^fw^t raura roii 
iKKoig 9pic-fit(rtVf airUu ei<re(r6i, (ouibiis enim placuerint, ii M^- 
cbini aderunty patrocinabuntur,) Byeo ftev yoip ouUv tco Ajfyco rei 
ovISsvigf ouS* ahi&iuu, ou8* ayayTuurihr* aurm ailivet tu SoxfTy ;^pifffToy 
fftvoi r^pov, u}Jjt h* uvTOV, xai to ft^ xoeoiycaviixsyai roiy o^ixi^percoy. 
Sensut est: — Neminemhodie praeterquam itlschiDeai accuso. 
lieiho igitur coactus, nolens volens^ innocentiam suaih demoo- 
strabit ; sed ultro, sponte sua, jflschinem tion defendendo i noo 
defendet enim nisi facinorum particeps. — cscutit hie Rebkius. 
De Falsa Lc^at* p. 390. 1. 24. i?SA tpils i^rivas oXov$ otoSiijxk- 
tretvrts, xa) ^iXfa; Sg^Xf^^ XtfjSoVre; S^iov irup^ vfiM¥ ^<ra v«p' ou« 
Sffufc aAXi)$ iroKi»g, ouf in ixiitre STropmiovTO, ovf ?r IxfiSeV Ssv^o 
rou^ Of xou^ iXafioVf i)Ji iv r^TavSoxe/ep r^ vpo to5 Sioo-xoOpffiou. 

Kec inter eundunni nee inter redeunduna, jusjurandum a Phi- 
lippo et sociis, in propriis a quoque finibiis, ut par erat^ exe- 
gerunt. 

De Falsa Legat. p. 394. L 27* ti Sigsrore , eig ^i$, c3 Jv^fMorisyes, 
afro ToD cvveivfiv e/xe (^schinem) ^iKoxpirei, yvovg oJSey tfyiis 
iipMS vfotjovras, r^v (mtu tuutu irfea'fielmf t^v in) rou^ ogKov$ o-yvf- 
wpifT^iWus vaXiv, xa) ovx l^to^iarn ; 

utA toD ffwuirslv ffti ^iXoxporei) Inter primam scilicet et s^- 
cundam legationero. 

De Falsa Legat. p. i95. 1. 1. ToDra fUpu^Tie, 2ri rourot^ a»p- 
Xoy^xfiv Ji^»V| od( IXvo'a|yii]y^ xa) xoftis7y r^ xJrpa xa) a-ia-eiv il; 
tuvafuiv. 

Legatione prima promissum dederat Demosthenes^ quod 
aecunda absolvit. 

De Falsa Legat. p. 410. 1. 2. drxoveirffi ciivipe^ iixaffrait el ip* 
oT( 6 fti^SoTioDy aiixoaf l^o^ou/Mrijy eyco^ ft^ lici Tovrovg a^oAo^ii r) 
Toyrou^ vgofTvixei 7ra6eiv rovg avTOitg ijtixvixirag ; 

Eliminandum to £/. — Constructio ; o-xorerrs^ £ avSgeg hxaor- 
rai> t} ^poo^xfi toutou^, tou^ aurtivs ifiixuxoras, vadeiv 0iot ret 
mcpayiLiva) hf olg hyti, 6 pi^rfioTiovv a^ixoav, ifo/3ov/xi}y ft^ W rov- 
rov; fltvoXcoftai. 

De Falsa Legat. p. 411. !• £• xa) iSSoixa^ ii$^xU' (tio^trai 
y&f^ i avhfs$ iixagra), airavi^, a ^povwp vgog ifiag) fiig ton i/iv 
Tovroi| (r(iyfln(nrcr<n)cr0ff /m Toy fAijSorMSy oSixovvra, W¥ ¥ oyfl^nrTflp- 
*xors; {ts. 

'' ftf rors] Sensus videtur poscere fu^ TconJ* tuRiN. S 

Legendum potius videtur^ rors f^v jx^ Toirois cwsniaiMff^irK 
|M Toy ill. M. yCy Si fMf avawnrrwxdrss ^f. Sic r^s non ex (niyfrio-- 
vooijo'de aptum erity'sed ex i&oixa. ''Saepe (o-iy^tWai^ .QQii 
semper) et praet. SiSoixa siye iiha — praesentis sigoif. obtinet.^ 
bquit H. Steph. Tbesaur. i. 919^ <!• 
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De Falsa Legit, p. 413. 1. 26. t69tw fih robw ovx IxpifivAlc" 

hr al&XP^] ^^^^ quod tf' Sfigm. p 440. 1. 7. 
De Falsa Legtt. p. 415. 1. 13. fl li 8^ xai h etarois oT; htpMvia 
^^IkTixi rtf vfM¥f xoi Taura r^Mwra, xMrio /miXXpv aviutnUrtt h*klm§ 

" F. xai tttOra ril roieetir*, prtesertim in talibus el tantis rebut.*' 
Markland. 

Qood ad sententiam quidem recte : articulus autem in huno 
locum admitti non potest, ku) tavra ToiaDrn^ And that so fla* 
grtotly too. hu) rama r. exaggeiHt. rotdiTa regitur ab ifilxtpu* 

De Falsa Legat. p. 417* I* 21* Uru th 9\$ totf opvig iWiovra, xai 
p^mA niTtaKiuQv itepiii^ti, xttl rornvt* thrm, ityvoakr, ipjfi, wMv tinb 

'* Demostb. tU rovg Sg¥if tieriijf , ad aviam pugnas spiictandaf; 
ut gallihaceorum et coturnicum." H. Steph. Thcs. ii. 1454.4^ 
^^In forum pullarium^ aviarium." Reisk. in Indice Gnec« 
Demostb. 
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THE MEEKNESS OF MOSES CONSIDERED. 

NttMBBttS ^It. 3. 

The very judicious and satisfactory observations of the late 
learned Dr. Kennicott, on the above subject and text^ claiai a 
oior^ general acquaintance ; and with this view their insertion is 
requested in the ClassicalJoutnaly-^B publication so successfully 
devote to the interests of " Classical, Biblical, and Oriental 
literature.'' They only need to be understood, in order to be 
mirrersally Approved and adopted. 

Nntn. XII. 3. l^yntWDtt^Kl *' This verse strikes almost 
every reader with surprise; partly on, its own account, partly 
from its connexiod. That Moses was meek ^bcve all men, 
if tttte, was not at all likely to have been recorded by himedf. 
It \h ivM less likely to have been said by one who has recorded 
himself as a man of great warmth. See Exod. ii, 11— -14. v, 
M. xi, 8. xxaii, 19» 22. Num. i, 15, 15^ 10. ^ And ai to Num. 
tt| lO^lS* aee Ps« cvi. 38) 33. But if Moses had beefe 
id fact the fnedUet qf men, the record of such a quality eceow 
16 haVd fiO CMoexion with the content here. The preceifing 
verses set forth, that Miriam and Aargfi exttlted themfelvee aa 
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rivah to Moses ; boasting, that God had tpoken by them like- 
wise. . And in the verses following, God declares, that he r e- 
vealed himself to Moses more than to any other prophet. It 
therefore seems . necessary to consider this 3d verse, as con- 
nected with the divine commiinications, apd to translate the 
words thus : — Now the manMoses gave forth more answers^ (from 
Grod) or was highly favored with answers^ above all, 8ic.— *«ra^ 
responsor eximius (IKD ^^Jf) pra omni homine, S^c. Such is the 
excellent version of this place, in a thesis under the very learned 
Albert Schultens, in 17^^. This author refers to Juchasin, 
where Ezra is called mtfD3 V^ responsor similis Mosi. And it 
is very remarkable, that 16 Mss. read TS3f here, agreeably to the 
word in Juchasin. Spinoza (cap. viii. p. 107.) quotes this verse 
(Num. xii, 3.) as one proof, that Moses did not write the Pen- 
tateuch.'' See Boothroyd's Bibl. Hebr. i. p. 142. Notes; who 
says in addition : — '^ The connexion evidently supports this ren- 
dering." 

in examining the merits of the English version of the present 
text (and I am sorry to observe that all the other translations 
give the same meaning), an intelligent reader would be natu- 
rally desirous of knowing — what may be the literal idea of the 
original expression i what signification is required by the con- 
text i and what appears to be the general testimony of inspired 
history relative to the moral disposition of Moses ? 

The primary meaning of H^j^, as given by Lexicographers, 
is, to act upon, to answer, to ovm .-—-the last of which may 
perhaps have no distant etymological relation to the sacrea 
tongue. And the passage therefore in question might not 
improperly be read — '' Now the man Moses was owned above, 
&c.:" — a declaration not inconsistent with self- biography — well 
confirmed by every portion of the preceding history — and again 
established by the awful occurrences of the subsequent narrative. 

This last idea seems decisively confirmatory of the literal 
interpretation, and shows what meaning is den^anded by the 
general connexion. Miriam and Aaron, who had dared to ques^f 
.tion Moses' authority, were now convinced by painful expe- 
rience, that he was indeed *' owned," or '^answered greatly more 
than any man who was on the face of that laud ;" and that/^ the 
Lord hath indeed spoken only by Moses." 
.' But while the lawgiver of Israel sustains this eminent dis^|M> 
^on, what appears to be the purport of the sacred narrative 
respecting his temper i was he distinguished by iQeefcne3si«r-*Vl 
trow not." The. general contents of his biography would lUQfli 
certainly induce any other conclusion. 
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Finally^ it must be observed^ that these remarks are suggested 
vith the view of noticing the rej/character, and worth of Moses; 
and in harmony with the volume of Inspiration, which enjoibs 
us to '' render to all their due/' while it cautions us against 
'^ adding to," bs well as ^' taking from/' any part of its teati- 
roony. 

J. W. 

Oswestry, 18M. 



ON THE ATTRIBUTES THAT CONSTI- 
TUTE THE PERFECTION OF BEING. 

No. II. — [Continued from No. LIII.p. 145.] 

Perfection^ then^ does not consist^ either in the posses- 
sion of extraordinary faculties or powers^ nor yet in pos- 
sessing faculties or powers, which are incapable of being 
improved, and to which, consequently, fliere is nothing 
wanting, because such powers can have no existence. And 
even if they coald, what can be more repugnant to our 
ideas of perfection than a being who lived independent of 
all other beings, who communed with none of them, who 
possessed in himself every thing he wanted, and withdrew 
from all commerce with the creation around him ? Such a 
being, so far from being perfect, would be the most imper- 
fect, because the most useless being in the creation. 

But it will be replied, that a being possessed of extraor* 
diiiary faculties must be more perfect than one dissimilarly 
constituted;— that power is more perfect than weakness, 
strength than debility, celerity than slowness, wisdom than 
ignorance, humility than pride, and forbearance than resent- 
ment : that a strong man is consequently more perfect than 
a weak man ; a wise than an ignorant man, and so of all 
other qualities that are attributes of perfection. To this I 
reply; that the perfection of any being is not determined by 
the powers or faculties which he possesses, but by the adap- 
tation of these faculties to the nature of his being, the situa- 
tions and circumstances in which this nature is apt to place 
him, and the general relation which he holds with the beings 
tbalt surround him. It is impossible for human imagination 
to conceive any endowment or faculty, either physical or in- 
tellectual, of which man is at present destitute, that would 
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vender him more perfect than he is^ were it conferred upon 
him. Neither would he be more perfect if any one faculty, 
which is now natural to him, were more exquisitely con- 
trived, or encreai^ in the activity of its operations; because 
his perfection consists in the harmony or adaptation of all 
his faculties to each other, not in the excellence of any 
faculty in itself. If this harmony was not observed in our 
formation, we should then, indeed, be creatures intended 
for no certain end ; for the moment our natural faculties 
break loose, and rebel against each other, we ourselves 
cannot, much less can others, tell the goal for which we are 
bound, because a being governed by contrary impulses^ 
each of them forcing him into that course to which itself 
inclines, is like a pilot without a helm, exposed to the mer- 
cy of the winds and waves, and consequently unable to de- 
termine his course, as it is liable to change at evehr blast« 
Such a pilot in the midst of the great ocean can K>rm no 
opinion of the port where he may ultimately arrive. The 
moral sense is the pilot of human nature, and accordingly 
we fii)d, ths^ whenever the natural passions and appetites 
0f any individual disavow its sovereignty, and refuse to be 
guided by its directions, 4he moment the harmony that 
should exist between them is destroyed, there is an end to 
all consistency of action, and consequently to all uniformity 
of pursuit. Such a man can never depend upon himself, be« 
cause he cannot tell how he may act the next mom^t, as 
the helm is lost which alone could direct him. There is 
only one case in which the slave of passion can tell what 
course he is certain of steering, namely, when one rebellious 
passion or appetite, predominates over all the rest, and 
hurries him forward in its own lawless but uniform career. 
To render any faculty of man, therefore, more excellent 
than nature has rendered it, would be only to make hiin 
more imperfect by this superadded excellence, because a 
faculty exquisitely formed will not harmonise with faculties 
of a grosser mould. Let us suppose, for instance, tibiat his 
intellect was so improved, that he could penetrate into the 
most secret recesses of the heart, would this be a step to 
perfection ? It would, no doubt, if knowledge were prefer- 
able to happiness ; for there would be an end to happiness 
the moment this knowledge was attained ; as no one could 
endure to have his weaknesses, much less his vices, exposed 
to public view. Men, consequently, would avoid eack 
o4ber*a society, and their superior disceniinent, or inproved 
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intellect, could only be exercised in contemplating solitudes 
^d desarts. To derive any advantage^ therefore, from a 
more discerning intellect, the entire nature of man should 
be changed ; for he should be pure and spotless as angels, 
before he could endure to have all bis thoughts and feelings 
exposed to the world, and this purity could only be ac- 
quired by changing all the other attributes of his nature as 
well as his intellect, and presenting a perfect harmony in their 
adaptation to each other. Such a being, however, would 
not be man, and though he would stand higher in the order 
of creation, he would not still be more peifect» because the 
faculties or attributes of his nature could not be more bar- 
Bumiously combined than those of man; for as no alteration 
can be made in any of his faculties without destroying the 
harmony by which they are connected at present, it is ob« 
vious that they are already as harmoniously combined as 
they can be, for where nothing can be added to, or takeu 
from, the constitution of any being, without producing disp 
order, the harmony is complete, and the being consequently 
perfect. Originally then, man is as perfect as an angel, 
because the same harmony is displayed in the formation of 
both, and both are equally fitted to fulfil the ends of thdr 
creation. 

The works of man are also perfect, if all their parts be 
so well contrived or adapted to each other as to fulfil the 
ends for which they are intended. To this species of per*^ 
fection, however, there lies one exception, namely, where 
the end proposed is not just. If it be asked, what is to de* 
termine the propriety or impropriety of an end? I reply, its 
teudency to increase or decrease d^e happiness of created 
beings, and this can never be effected by unjust means. 
Ipjustice affords only partial good, even when it is success- 
ful; but partial good is universal evil. The more the rela- 
tion of any being is found to extend to other beings, the 
higher does such a being stand in the order of creation, pro* 
Tided this relation tend to the good of all these beings. 
Grod, therefore, who is related to all beings, and tends to 
jHTomote the happiness of all, is the highest of all beings ; 
and man would not be lord of the earth, if his relations to 
other beings were not more extended, and the happiness 
which he projects and realizes, more generally diffused* 
All animals, however, are perfect, though they do not all 
stand equally high in the order of creation. To be perfect, 
is only to possess such faculties or powers as are i^pted 
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to the attainment of the end for "which they were given, and 
this end will be always found to resolve itself into the hap* 
piness of animated Being. It will also be found that the 
happiness of what we might deem the most imperfect ani* 
mal will be diminished, by the least .change in any oi his 
natural faculties, so that he is already contrived in that 
manner which is best calculated to secure all the happiness 
which he is capable of enjoying. 

But it will be replied, that however perfect the works of 
God may be, the productions of man are incapable of 
perfection. It is agreed on by the general suffrage of 
all writers, whose opinions on the subject is worthy of at- 
tention, that humsm genius has never produced a perfect 
literary work. Pope, who has examined very minutely all 
the obstacles that impede our progress in the walks of lite- 
rature, and all the means that are left us to surmount their 
unpropitious control, places a faultless work beyond the 
reach of human attainment. 
. ** Whoever thinks a faultless piece to see. 

Thinks what ne'er was, nor is, nor e'er shall be.*' 
But if it should even be granted, that with regard to the 
past and present time, this denunciation, so humbling to 
the aspirations of literary fame, is strictly true, on what 
principle could it be argued, that the thing is impossible in 
itself, unless perfection involve in its own nature princi- 
ples that place its attainment beyond the reach of man ? 
Arguments deduced from the experience of the past will 
never enable us to conclude, with certainty, whether an 
occurrence will or will not take place hereafter, if the post- 
sibility or impossibility of its occurrence cannot be demon- 
strated. He who devoted fifty years to the solution of 
some difficult problem^ could not conclude from this long 
experience, that the solution was impossible, unless he 
showed that it depended on principles, all, or at least some, 
of which were placed beyond the grasp of human investiga- 
tion: if they were not, it is possible that a man of more ge- 
neral acquirements, or of a more discriminating and analy- 
sing perception, would resolve it in an hour. When there- 
fore we conclude, from the blemishes of former writers, 
that perfection cannot belong to literary productions, and 
that we shall never peruse a faultless work, our conclusion 
cmn have no certainty unless we prove, at the same time, 
firom the nature of perfection, that it cannot enter into the 
iJFMtions of human genius. 
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Every thing in nature is created for some good end, and 
I have already shown that its being adapted to the fiilfiU 
ment of this end is what constitutes its perfection. The 
perfection of the works of man, or^ as they are called, the 
works of art, depends in like manner on being intended for 
a good end and being adapted to fulfil, it. To determine, 
therefore, whether a work be perfect or not, we must ascer*- 
tain whether the end for which it is intended be good, and 
whether it be adapted to fulfil this end. 

The professed end or object of every writer is to make 
the world acquainted with his feelings or perceptions, or 
with the feelings and perceptions of others ; and the object 
of every reader is to become acquainted with the feelings 
or perceptions of the author whom he takes up, or of the 
characters of whom he treats. Both objects are good, be- 
cause they promote the sum of human felicity. 

There is a positive and sensible gratification in commu- 
nicating to others the knowledge which we possess our* 
selves, and this pleasure is increased when we unburden 
ourselves to them, and make them acquainted with our 
feelings, emotions, passions, antipathies and sjrmpathies. 
While we are thus employed, we feel them participating in 
^ur joys and sharing in our regrets: a glow of kindred S3rm- 
pathy unites us to them, and we seem to enjoy but one 
soul and one spirit. 

These are the pleasures of the writer, but those of the read- 
er are still more vivid. He feels himself conversing with a 
person who unveils to him every secret of his heart, who 
throws no dark disguise over his aversions or propensities, 
who neither reflects nor thinks on what he ought to write, 
but writes what he thinks. To peruse such a writer and 
not to be pleased, is to divest ourselves altogether of the 
nature of man. Writing, therefore, promotes the happiness 
of him who writes and of him who reads, and the end or 
object of writing must necessarily be good. All that any 
production of the mind wants, therefore, to render it perfect 
is that it possesses all the qualities that fit it for the fulfil- 
ment of its end. 

The two first ends of writing, as I have just observed, are 
to express our own feelings or perceptions. What consti- 
tutes the perfection of the former is very different from that 
to which the latter branch of writing owes its perfecticm. 
Works in which we express our perceptions of things are 
necessarily works of science, and abstract knowledge; im 
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metaphysics, natural philosophy, astronomy, geography, 
mathematics, 8cc. The perfection of this class of works 
does not depend in the least, on expressing and communi- 
cating to paper oar perceptions or ideas clearly, and defi- 
nitely, because the trnth of things, their relations and differ- 
ences, exist independently of our understanding, or percep- 
tions of them. They do not accommodate themselves to 
the different perceptions of different individuals, and 
therefore it matters little, whether we express our percep- 
tions of them clearly or not, unless we are certain that the 
perception represents the thing perceived exactly as it 
exists in itself. The existence it has in our mind is nothing 
if it agree not with the existence which it has in nature. 
Yet the idea in the mind may be very clear and distinct, 
.and very clearly and distinctly expressed, but the expres- 
sion may still be erroneous, so far as regards the truth of 
the thing, though it is perfectly correct so far as regards 
the idea in the mind. In other words, it expresses cleariy 
the perception in the mind, but not the original truth which 
this perception pretends to convey. All works that ex- 
press our perceptions of things are therefore perfect, only 
when they express the real state, nature, relations ana 
differences of the things concerning which they treat. Hence 
JBuclid's Elements of Greometry is a perfect book, not, 
however, because it communicates to us the real perceptions 
which existed in the mind of Euclid, but because it expresses 
things, relations and differences which then existed, which 
still exist, and which would equally exist, had Euclid never 
perceived them, or had they never been communicated to 
the world. Whenever, therefore, we sit down to communi- 
cate our perceptions through writing, our work must neces- 
sarily be perfect if our perceptions agree with the things 
perceived, provided we express these perceptions so clearly 
and distinctly that our language cannot possibly convey 
any other perceptions to the mind of our readers than those 
irhich exist in our own. 

It may be said, perhaps, that perfection is still unattain- 
able in writing, because even where the idea which exists 
in the mind is clear and correct, we frequently find it im- 
possible to express it in writing so as to convey it without 
the slightest shade of alteration to the minds of others. This 
I deny : when the idea is clear, nothing is easier than to 
express it clearly, if we be only acquainted with tiie mean- 
ing of the terms ^diich we use, and the grammatipal struct 
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tare of the langua^^e in which we writet I admit indeed tho^ 
impossibility of expressing a confused idea clearly and dis- 
tinctly, but there can be no difficulty in expressing a clear 
idea, and in making others perceive it as clearly as we do 
ourselves, whether it be true or false. I understand the man 
who says that a part is greater than the whole, as clearly 
as I do him who asserts the contrary. I can see, therefore, 
only one objection more to the perfection of works of sci-* 
ence. It may be said, that there are many other qualities 
of style, as necessary to the perfection of a work as clear 
ness of expression, and that it is impossible to attain aU 
these qualities in their highest perfection. To this objec- 
tion I reply, that it is as necessary to distinguish between 
(he elegancies of style and the perfection of works, as be- 
tween a man and his clothes. A virtuous man is virtuous 
in rags, but he is more agreeable to the eye in elegant rai- 
ments. Style, like apparel, admits of an endless diversity, 
and consequently there can be no standard of perfection 
applied to it. Twenty writers may differ from each other 
in style, and yet the style of each be elegant in the extreme ; 
but it is impossible that two of them, much less the whole, 
could differ in their perceptions of things without being er* 
roneous. Perfection then consists in the matter, thought, 
idea or perception which is clothed in language, and the 
garment which is thrown over it can no more alter its nature 
than coarse raiment can alter the nature of virtue. Bacon, 
Locke, Newton, Descartes and Malebranche, do not owe a 
particle of their reputation to the elegance of their style, 
for writers of much greater elegance are entirely forgotten. 
I admire elegance of style, but I admire it for its beauty, 
not for its perfection. Beauty is the mere attribute of a 
filing, but perfection is the thing itself. 

The case, however, is entirely altered, when we come to 
treat of that branch of writing which treats altogether of 
our feelings. Before I enter on this part, however, I mnst 
remind my reader, that the observations which I have made 
on style, apply as much to works of feeling or imagination 
as to works of science. 1 therefore proceed by ol^rving, 
that when we express our feelings, ^en we appeal not to 
the reasoning faculty, but to the heart, we must not, as in 
the former case, seek to discover whether our feelings be 
true or not, because they cannot possibly be otherwise. We 
may have false perceptions of things, but we cannot poBsi«> 
bly have false feelings, for the very circumstance of having 
them verifies their existence. It is impossible for any mau 
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to bave a sensation or feeling that is not natural. He may 
have a feeling, it is true, which no man ever felt but himself 
but still it is in him a nataral feeling : it arises from some 
peculiarity in his nature, or from the situation in which he is 
placed; and feelings arising from peculiar circumstances 
are natural to those who are affected by these circnmstaiices. 
An unnatural feeling is a mere chimera of the understanding, 
for tboagh a profligate man may have feelings at which 
virtue shudders, yet as they necessarily arise from his profli- 
gacy and perversion of mind, they are as natural to him, as 
benevolence to a man who feels disposed to promote the 
happiness of his fellow creatures. In fact all feelings are 
natural to those who feel them, for if they were othenvise 
they could not be felt. As every feeling therefore is natural, 
and as the professed object of every writer who appeals to 
the heart is to express his feelings — to inform us how be is 
affected on such and such occasions, wherein he agrees with, 
and wherein he differs from, the generality of mankind, what 
causes are most apt to render him gay or pensive, credulous 
or mistrustful, irritable or composed — it is obvious, that he 
who gives this faithful picture of himself, produces a perfect 
work, because he makes us perfectly acquainted with what 
we seek to know, and what he has professed to make us 
acquainted with. It matters littie that he acknowledges 
himself to possess feelings which we should blush to ac- 
knowledge, for if he concealed these feelings or substituted 
others in their stead which he never felt, we should not 
know the truth, we should not know what we sought to 
know, namely the character and disposition of the person 
whose work we read. Suppose a writer were to inform us 
that he always felt a natural abhorrence for every thing 
mean and dishonorable, if this be not the fact, what do we 
gain by the information ? Certainly nothing more than decep- 
tion, which is worse than nothing. We are led to believe in 
a something which never existed, and it is at all times better 
to remain ignorant than be deceived. On the other hand, 
we shall suppose that a writer informs us he had a natural 
propensity for theft and cunning from his earliest recollec- 
tion, is it not evident, if he speaks the fact, that such a 
confession is more useful to us than if he had clothed him- 
self in virtues to which he was utterly a stranger ? By telling 
us his real character, we acquire real knowledge, we extend 
our acquaintance with the true nature of man, and if aU 
writers were to act thus ingenuously, we should be infinitely 
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better acquainted with hnman nature than we are at present. 
A writer therefor^ should never ask himself for a moment 
whether his feelings be such as others would feel on similar 
occasions^ or whether they are right feelings or not: his bu* 
siness is to report them exactly as they are ; for it is only 
by doing so that we can become acquainted with him. Ilfho 
stops to think how others would feel in his situation^ and 
gives us the result of his reflections as his own feelings^ he 
makes fools of us, and a liar of himself. 
■ But it may be said, that we are more improved by a.wri- 
ter of dignified feelings, of a high-bom independent mind 
and an inflexible attachment to virtue, than by a low, insig- 
nificant character, and that a faithful portrait of the former 
must be more perfect than one of the latter, though equally 
faithful to the original. If this were true, the end of aU 
works professing to make us acquainted with the heart and 
its afiections, would necessarily be to display the true na- 
ture of virtue and independence of mind, for the perfection 
of a thing regards only its adaptation to the end proposed. 
The end of such works, however, is not to make us acquaint- 
ed with virtue, but with human nature, and this knowledge 
is not to be acquired from any one order or character of 
men. Human nature is more easily traced in the savage, 
than in the profound moralist: the former acts according to 
the laws of his nature, simply modified by the situation in 
which he is placed ; but in the moralist, the operations of 
human nature are laid under a thousand restrictions. The 
influence of acquired habits and opinions, the rules and 
modes of right conduct, deduced from systems of reasoning 
with which the uncultivated mind is totally unacquainted, 
the positive control of moral and theological dogmas, which, 
though good in themselves, do not belong to the creed of a 
man in his original state; — these and a thousand other 
causes throw a deep veil over human nature in men of cul- 
tivated minds and regular habits. In fact, .such men do 
not well know themselves, for they are moulded into a se- 
^ cond nature by these influences, and they consequently can- 
not tell how they would stand affiected in certain situations, 
had they never suffered these influences to exert any contnd 
over them. Whoever, then, describes himself as he is, 
without addition or diminution, is a faithful describer of 
human nature, and therefore produces a perfect work. 
^ Rousseau's Confessions'' are highly admired, though no 
person admires them as being a portrait of a virtuoii^maii% 
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. Tbeir excellence consists in describing the man as he was, 
not as we would wish him to be. Had be only drawn ^such 
a picture of himself as would be pleasing to a virtuous man, 
he would y instead of having described human nature, de- 
scribe only an ideal character that never existed. Yet 
** Rousseau's Confessions" are not more perfect than the 
pra tings of the simple Jessica in Brown's ^'.^erican Tales;" ' 
in the one we behold human nature as clearly as in the 
other. Jessica, as she herself says, *^ gives her thoughts as 
they come, not as true, but as hers." Had she given them 
otherwise, we should not know Jessica's real chs^ctar. 

I come now to the third species of writing, namely, that 
in which a writer describes the feelings and perceptions of 
others. To this species belong all works of fiction and 
imagination, as the Iliad, the Eneid, novels, romances, &c. 
Whoever would attempt to write a perfect work of this 
kind, attempts a something which he does not understand. 
A novel writer, for instance, sketches out certain characters, 
places them in certain situations, informs us how they act 
in these situations;^ and the passions, feelings, and emotions, 
which every change of circumstance and situation excited 
in their minds. Now though a person must know how he 
feels himself in every situation in which he is placed, let 
him be ever so dull and stupid, he cannot possibly know 
how he would act and feel in situations in which he never 
was placed, much less can he know how others would act 
in them. The most he can do is to guess ; but how diflPerent 
are the guesses of a man, who supposes himself placed in 
certain circumstances, frotn him who is ipso facto placed in 
,tbem. Men in distressed circumstances rail at the rich and 
powerful, and maintain that, if they were in their place, they 
would study to make all mankind happy ; yet such of them 
as have realised their wishes have, in general, been more 
forgetful of promoting the general happiness of society, 
than those who wer^ born to wealth and afSuence. He, 
therefore, who describes the mind, feelings, and character 
of another, can have no certainty that he describes it right, ^ 
should he even describe it to a hair. If he has not de- 
scribed it right, his description is imperfect, ai^d as we cannot 
possibly tell whether he has or not, it is absurd to appl^fiie 
term perfection to such works. 

. It is singular, at the same time, that such works require 
more genius and comprehension of mind than those which 
are capable of perfection* In works of fiction and imagina- 
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tioH we make every character feel and act as we fanagiue 
such a character would really act had he been so situated. 
We cannot tell, however^ or even ^ess, how he would act 
but by our own feelings, nor will our own feelings instruct- 
usy unless we place ourselves in his situation. It is ob- 
vious, then, that the more plastic and yielding our feelings 
are, the more liable are we also to be affected by every 
influence which is exercised over us, and the more do we 
identify ourselves with the interests and passions, the fears 
and hopes, the enjoyments and privations, of others. Hence 
we can more easily place ourselves in their situations and 
guess how they would feel and act in them. It is this sus- 
ceptibility of feeling that constitutes genius; for a man of 
obtuse feelings can never succeed in drawing characters, 
because in whatever situation you place him, his feelings 
scarely suffer a change, and what he cannot feel himself, he 
cannot imagine in others. There will, therefore, be as little 
variety in his characters as there is in his feelings, and a 
tame uniform sameness must necessarily characterise them 
all. It is different with the enraptured bard or the writer 
of exquisite feding, who identifies himself with all the inte*- 
rests of humanity, who feels those very emotions and p€Uk 
sions which he so ardently describes, whose bosom glows 
with that refined generosity, that tender sensibility, that he- 
roic magnanimity which characterise his heroes, and who, 
in a word, finds nothing so exalted in the nature of man, 
nor conceives any thing so generous in the ardor of his 
affections, of which he does not believe himself capable. It 
is evident, however, that though he has this advantage over 
the writer of dull and obtuse feelings, he cannot still pretend 
to say how he would feel in the situations in which he 
places others, as he has not been actually in them himself, 
and therefore he who paints at a venture, and not from 
actual experience, can have no certainty of giving a faith- 
ful portrait of human nature. He may approach so near it> 
however, that it will be difiicult to distinguish the copy from 
the original. 

To this entire theory of perfection, it will be objected, 
that all animals, but man in particular, are not gifted with 
such qualities, instincts, and powers as are best fitted to 
attain the end for which they were created, or that if they 
do possess them, they possess others that are destructive 
of t^em ; that the seeds of imperfection are thickly planted 
in the naiture of man, that he has a continual propenaity t# 
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qiii idola, utpote debilia et vana D^^ propterea dicta) genere 

femineo compellant^ JlVl^^ (vide Buxtorfii Lex. Chald. et Tal- 

s ^^ s ^ ^ 
mud. pag. 94), et t^\ } S^^t i. e. dea, it.idolum. 

15. — Dictio proverbialis niultis rationibus illustrata^ quae Rom. 
xii. 20. extaty e Prov. xxv. 22. propria imitando expressa; 
2£y oSv 9r«ya h e^6p^$ (rov, ^/cifti^s aMv eoiv h^ai, voril^e aurov Touro 
yeip TOifltfV^ avipoixa$ irvpos (rtopevirus en) ttjv xifoiX^v avTOV : itidem e 
irapoiiiiokoylot Arabum egregie illustrari potest. Etenim pruMf 
inprimis pruna cordis, alibi ignis hepatis imaginem praebent cu» 
rirum urentium, animi aestuantis et pudore sufftisi. QuintaSi 
Haririi consessus bis verbis termitiatur^ 

*«^' Tr?- K.s^ ^y^ C5^J L5^*^J *^' ^ 

deinde valedixit mihij relinquens cordi meo prunas tamariscinaSf 
u e. vivacissimas curas. Est enim Uox tamarisci genus, cujui 

prunae ignem diutissime servare dicuntur (v. H. Alb. Sohultens 
ad Meidan. Pro v. pag. 250). Arabsiades io vita Timuri (T. 1. 
pag. 294. 296. ed. Manger.) de praefecto quodam arcis, cui 
foras egresso incolae portam occluserunt : cum non haberet re* 

fugium, prater arcem Alnasja, at hac earn prodidisset, CSi\j 

•AxT ^ ^UIl suoquejecori ignem injecisset, omnem movit ruden^ 
tem cet. Ad quena locum Mangerus notat: '^ Gemina ratione pag. 

126. ed. Gol. habet 4-J3 cf^ adussit corda, et <Xa^> ^y^ 
cauterium jecoribus inussit, eadem ex Metaphora^ qua apud 
Lat. urere pro dolore afficere, cruciare.'* Sensus igitur loci 
apud Salomoneiu et Paulum^ flagitante etiam contextu, est : gra- 
Tissimis eum curis obrues^ eumque animi siii hostilis tibique io- 
fensi pudebit. 

16. — Quo sensu viri nequam in epist. Judae comm. 12. vo- 
centur ve^sKou ofvuS^oi, pandet egregia Schultensii ad Haririum (i. 
pag. 117) annotatio. Quemadmodum enim Arabes hominem. 
liberalem pluviae nubique comparant, ita magnum niagnorum 
poUicitatorem^ qui vanam tantum speciem liberalitatis et virtutis 
pras se fert, nubem appellitant, quae tonando et fulgurando 
iduviam ostentat ^uidera^ sed non fundit. Hinc jam inter 
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;flagi Oolii N. 4. i^j C^ %mao <^ sapeparum aqua est 
lb lonairice sc. nube^ et in Hist. Timuri T. i. p. 56: 

ut si fulguret populo sitienti nubes, 

at ubi viderunt eam^ vento pulsa discutitur. 

17.*— dibris sacris Nasoraeorunii dialecto quadam inter Sjria-. 
am et Chaidaicam intermedia scriptia^ has locutiones senten** 
uiM^ue notavimus, quarum geminae in N. T. reperiuntur. ]}jdO^ 
tolo caro et sanguis, de genere humano, v. Ck }^io |;.mO! |V)0<i^o 

•re humano, T. i. pag. 14. ed. Norberg^ cf. a-ag^ ^a) ttl[Mt, 
Hatth. xvi. 17. Galat. i. l6. Ad Matth. vi. S. cf. ibid. T. i. 

o^]L U ^I'liai^ViiN ^00^X20020 si dederttis dextris vestris, ne 
meatissinistrisvestrxs, et si dederttis sinistris vestris , dextris vestris 
tedicatis, cf^ etiam locum Sunnae in Fod. Orientis,T. i. pag. 159* 

\d Matth. vii. 13. cf. T. i. pag. 40: Wco |>v^V^<^ ^i^XtoCo \s 

^o,n>\/. \] ^n»yn»»n \i£d r>^^"^! fidi et perfecti ! quidquid 

Qobis perosum ^t, nolito jacere proximo vestr'o. Ad Matth. 

?• 21y2£: >n .»» Alo \jui A^o {lojo ^] )^jji2o? Ifjc^ Jilitis, qui 

patrem et matrem spemit, judicii reus est. T. xi. pag. 212. 
kngua tertia dicitur de lingua calumniatrice, ut Sirac. xxviii. 15. 

G. GESENIUS, 

THEOL. D. ET P. O. IN ACADEMIA 
FRIDERICIANA HALENSl. 

Hala Saxonum, mense Julio, cioiocccxxii. 



A REPLY TO GULCHIN 

• «• ON THE LIBERTY OF PROPHESYING." 

[See Clasnical Journal^ LIU. p. 55] 

1 OUB entertaining and intelligent correspondent professes him- 

sdf to be unable to indicate the Hebrew source of the follow- 
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ing Btorff \i liich Bishop Taylor relates in his Work '* On the 
Liberty of Prophesying :" — 

"I end with a story, which I find in the Jews* books: — When 
Abraham sat at his tent-door, according to his custom, waiting to 
entertain strangers, he espied an old man, stooping and leaning on 
his staff, weary with age and travel, coming towards him, who 
was 100 years of age. He received him kindly, washed his 
feet, provided supper, and caused him to sit down. Btit, observ- 
ing that the old man ate and prayed not, nor begged for a bless- 
ing on his meat, he asked him why he did not worship the God 
of heaven? The old man told him that he worshipped the fire 
only, and acknowledged no other God : at which answer Abrahaur 
grew so zealously angry, that he thrust the old man out of his tent, 
and exposed him to all the evils of the night and an unguarded 
condition. When the old man was gone, God called to Abraham, 
and asked him where the stranger was ? He replied, * I thrust him 
away, because he did not worship thee.' God answered him : 'I 
have suffered him these 100 years, although he dishonored me; 
and could st not thou endure him one night when he gave thee no 
trouble?' Upon this, saith the story, Abraham fetched him back 
vgaui, and gave him hospitable entertainment and wise instruc- 
tion." The worthy and pious Bishop adds, '' Go thou and do 
likewise, and thy cliarity will be rewarded by the God of Abra- 
ham." 

I have searched for this story in the extracts from the Hebrew 
books, which are furnished by Wetstein in bis' Edition of tbe^ 
New Testament ; 1 have examined *' the Rev. J. P» StelielinV 
Rabinical Literature, or tbe Traditions of the Je\vs» contained 
in their Talmud and other Mystical Writings,^' 2 vols. 8vo. 
London, 1748 ; and also J. Lightfoote's " Eiubhin or Miscel- 
lanies, Christian, Judaicall, and others ;" and lastly, I find uo 
mention of it in Jo. Chr, fVagenseilii Tela Ignea SaiantR, h. e. 
Arcani et horribiles Judaorum adversus Christum Deum et 
Xlianam Religionem Libri avsxhToi, Altdortii Noricorum 1 681. 
4to, which was in l674 published at the same place under the 
following title : — Sota, h, e. Liber Mischnicus de Uxore Adul- 
terii suspecta, una cum Libri En Jacob Excerptis Gemara 
Versione Latina, et Commentario perpetuo. But, though 1 
have not discovered the object of my search, I have in this last 
work, p. 192, met with something, which may anmse your 
readers^ in another story about Abraham : — 

Nimirum habuit Abrahamus hoc in perpetuo more posituni, 
nt occasionem ad veri Dei cultum perducendi homines sedulo cap- 
taret, idque, si Judseos audimus, eliam admodum juvenis adhue, 
it cum apud patrem degerct, fe(?isse deprehenditur. Locos face- 
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S^L« h. 1. materiam potat. Eackm imagiDe, qua scriptores 

^pocryphi et poeta Saniaritanus, quein his fere cosevuni cenveoi 
ie saptentia Dei, quam in lege Mosaica conspicuatn esse et in 
sam quasi descendisse censebant (Sic I. c. comm. 23. Bar. 3. 
37)9 Redemtor de se utitur, in quern verbuni s. sapieiitia Dei 
liescenderat. 

12. — Act. viiy 56, 'tSoif ietogm tov^ ovpavottf iivnfyiJi,i¥OVff hoA riv 
vlov ToO avdpaovou ix It^iwv k'rcora rou 8sov. bx hoc unoloco 
sbunde patet, quam falsa sit eorum opinioi qui vlhv rou ivipwnoy 
fd twminefii, universe, vei prophetam indicare existimanl^ ct 
aoice veram esse eorum sententiam, qui Mesiiam h. !• ChriUum 
boc attributo notari docuerunt. Admodum verisimilis est porro 
eommdem sententia, fluxisse hoc Messias epiiheton e loco 
Oao. viL 13. Utrumque mirifice confirmatur loci^ quibusiUin' 
libii apocryphiy qui ab Henocho nomeu habet, et nuper a Ven. 
Laorence, Oxoniensi, ex ^thiopica lingua conversi publici jiirit 
ftctus est (The book of Enoch, the prophet, an aiKicrvpbal 
pvoducikm supposed to have been lost for ages^ but discovercil 
aft tbe close of the last century io Abyssinia ; now first translated 
from an JEtbiopic Ms. in the Bodleian Library, by Rich. Lau* 
rcBce. Oxford, ]8£1). In boc enim libro, quem exeimte He- 
rodb Ma^ regno exaratun esse bene moosiravit editor, et m 
quo Danielis liber ssepissime imitando expressus est, bare Mc»* 
not periphrasis baud raro ita occorrit, ot eandem et Jiidatis mcz 
Chnston natoai ^ranliarefli, et e Dsmielis libro petkam esse fa- 
cile sibi perandeas. Vide cap. zlvi. 1 — 3. Ixi. J0« IS. J7« 
IxriiL 38. Ldx. 1. 



13j — CofiUm ie arpiie deeidem (Act* xxvii. 34.) de re adfiM>. 
imm wa et Vtmm non solam io V. T, per proverbivni Acitar 
{^ Saoi. m, 1 1* cf. Vofst. de Adag. N. T, c. 6) sed etiaa» smd 
.Atabcsp Ap«d Meidaams in bk^PMI praferbiomni 9fnogb 

sdkoc iocAca boc etiani legitor icetf6ifuo9 : ytiJI ^ (^^ 

ItfUJf siAw, qmam capiOm deeidem. 

14w — Mirati mit iaCerprefes, car idolmii Basl Rom. xi, 4. 6t 
apod hXX iaterpretes (Zeflk, i. 4. H09. n^6) tmh M¥th 
(^ Biak) tegs^r^ alibi cam ma^eMiio (N fHl%. xxrif, 41 . 
1 Sana, s^ 31)^ sariaaqoe ejus rei eaosas excoptatm/t, ^m/ftim 
■nib wcisfcrir, Tesa caosai ex nosfrai tptJlitMtfi^ &fit 
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A irenutrkahle Fable of three devout Pilgrims, fr&m Miconb. 
One Persian Author, after having much condemned this step of the 
Caltif, compares him to three devout pilgrims, of whom a Fable 
11 related, which is much talked of in the countries of the Levant'; 
and in reality the application is good. One day, says he, three 
devout pilgrims, travelling together, perceived in the Aelds some 
rotten bones ; they stopped to consider them, they disputed, and 
neither of the three could agree to what kind of animal it was these 
hones belonged. They therefore resolved to pray to God that the 
animal might return to life, and agreed to make their prayers one 
after the other. The first had not finished his prayer before a 
great wind rose, and brought the scattered bones together. Hea- 
ven heard the plrayer of the second also, and the bones were covered 
with veins, nerves, and flesh. And the prayer of the third com- 
pleted the miracle : life entered into the machine, which began 
to stir; and they immediately beheld a lion strong and terrible, 
who, getting upon his feet, came and devoured the three defoot 
pilgrims, who had made so many prayers for him. 

E. H. BARKER. 

Thetford, Jpril, 1822. 
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Some Fragments extracted from ['*^ '45^^ L*abou el Feda^s Description 

of the Provinces of Egypt. 

Cairo. 

Xhe city of Cairo is situated to the left of Fostat:' it was 
built by the Fatemyte Khalifs/ who reigned in the west of Africa; 

\ 

• Whilst Amrou ben el-Aas [q^WI ^ 3J^^ was waging war in 
Egypt, he pitched his tent in the plain where Fottat now stands. A 
dove having come thither to make its nest, Amrou would not disturb it 
when he departed, but left his tent standing there. Some time after- 
wards when he passed that place, he was desirous of commemorating 
this action ; he therefore ordered a town to be built on the spot, which 
he named Fostat, that is to say, tent. This town is now called Old 

* The princes of this dynasty pretended to have descended in a direct 
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tad afterwards conquered Egypt. The first prince of this Dy- 
nasty ^'ho reigned in Egypt, was £1 Moaz MS^dd/ the son of 
£1 Mansure Ism^ei, the son of El Kassioi M uhamed, the son of 
£1 Mehedy A heed- Allah. He conquered the many provinces 
of Egypty and laid the foundation of Cairo in the year of the 
Hejra ,369* (A. D. 976.) The ground upon which this city 
'K^as built was a garden belonging to the sons of Teelune,* who 
resided in the neighbourhood of the city of their princes, known 

fay the name of El K^taya. They gave it the name of S^UOt 

El Kahira, which signifies Victorious, thus intimating that it 
would triumph over all resistance. Cairo is not on the banks 
of the Nile, but to the East, and near Fostat, which being on 
the Nile, is the general resort of travellers, and where ships lie 
in safety ; hence there is more traffic than at Cairo, and mer- 
chandise is procured at more moderate prices. 

The Pharos, Watch-tower, or Light-housCj of Alexandria. 

Among the curiosities of Egypt is the [Sj^«XaXam( S^LLo] 
Tower of Alexandria ; its height is one hundred and eighty 

[Ixl^] cubits.' It was built as a point of remark to ships, be- 
cause Alexandria is situated on a flat land without hill or moun- 
tain, and there was placed on the top a mirrpr of burnished 
steel,^ for the purpose of seeing from it at a great distance ships' 

line from Aly L45^3> and Fatmah [X^tli] his wife, daughter of 

Muhamed, the Arabian prophet. Tliis r]y nasty began to reign in 
Africa in the year of the Hejra 296. (A. D. 908.) 

* They once asked this prince which branch of the Ait- Aly he belonged 

to; Moaz, drawing his scimitar from its scabbard, replied, It^f^NvXi iiX^J 
this is my genealogy. Then throwing to his soldiers handsful of gold, 

' he added, [45***^^ )«X^ J this is my race. 

* Ahmed ebn Tulune [(^>\>^ (jj^' •^♦^U was the founder of the 

dynasty of the Tulunites [(^>^^ <5^] in Egypt, which expired in )he 
J92d year of the Hejra. 

3 Dra'ain, i. e. cubits. It is a measure from the elbow to the end of 
the middle finger of 2^ fall-sized man. 20 English inches and a half is one 

€ubit, or 4 yards maker cubits; so that according to [»«xy» tftf^3 
UAbou el Feda, the watch-tower is S09 feet high. 

* r JjSa^S 0^i«X^" ^^ Hcdid-Essecny, literally, iron-brass, q. d. 
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ing story^ \i liich Biiifaop Taylor relates in his Work '* On the 
Liberty of Prophesying :" — 

"I end with a story, which I find in the Jews* books: — When 
Abraham sat at his tent-door, according to his custom, waiting to 
entertain strangers, he espied an old man, stooping and leaning on 
his staff, weary with age and travel, coming towards him, who 
was 100 years of age. He received him kindly, washed his 
feet, provided supper, and caused him to sit down. Btit, observ- 
ing that the old man ate and prayed not, nor begged for a bless- 
ing on his meat, he asked him why he did not worship the God 
of heaven ? The old man told him that he worshipped the fire 
only, and acknowledged no other God : at which answer Abrabatnr 
grew so zealously angry, that he thrust the old man out of his tent, 
and exposed him to all the evils of the night and an unguarded 
condition. When the old man was gone, God called to Abraham, 
and asked him where the stranger was ? He replied, * I thrust him 
away, because he did not worship thee.' God answered him : 'I 
have suffered him these 100 y<^ars, although he dishonored me; 
and couldst not thou endure him one night when he gave thee oo> 
trouble?' Upon this, saith the story, Abraham fetched him back 
vgain, and gave him hospitable entertainment and wise instruc- 
tion." The worthy and pious Bishop adds, *' Go thou and do 
likewise, and thy charity will be rewarded by the God of Abra- 
ham." 

I have searched for this story in the extracts from the Hebrew 
books, which are furnished by Wetstein in bis Edition of ihef 
New Testament ; 1 have examined *' the Rev, J. P» Stehelin's- 
Rabinical Literature, or the Traditions of the Jews, contained 
in their Talmud and other Mystical Writings,^' 2 vols. 8vo. 
London, 1748 ; and also J. Lightfoote's " Eiubhin or Miscel- 
lanies, Christian, Judaicall, and others ;" and lastly, I iind no 
mention of it in Jo. Chr, fVagenseilii Tela Ignea Saiana, h. e. 
Arcani et horribiles Judccorum adversus Christum Deum_ et 
Xlianam Religionem Libri avexSoroi, Altdortii Noricorum 1 681. 
4to, which was in l674 published at the same place under the 
following title : — SotOy h, e. Liber Mischnicus de Uxore AduU 
terii suspecta, una cum Libri En Jacob Excerptis Gemara 
Versiorte Latina, et Commentario perpetuo. But, though 1 
have not discovered the object of my search, I have in this last 
work, p. 192, met with something, which may amuse your 
readers^ in another story about Abraham : — 

Nimirum habuit Abrahamus hoc in perpetuo more posituni, 
ut occasionem ad veri Dei cultum perducendi homines sedulo cap- 
taret, idque, si Judseos audimus, eliam admodum juvenis adhnc, 
it cum apud patrem degerct, fe(?i$se deprehenditur. Locos face- 
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The two Pyramids, El HaramanJ 

Among the most remarkable ruins in Egypt are the Pyramids. 
These are two enormous and very ancient edifices ; they are so 
lofty that an arrow shot from a good bow would not reach the 
top. They are said to be ancient sepulchres, and many fables 
have been related respecting them. (May it please God to let 
the truth be discovered.) Tliey are situated a day's journey 
from Fostat, on the western. shore or bank of the Nile, and are 
surrounded by many others, none of which approach in size 
the two pyramids. 

On the Pyramids, extracted from the Geography of Bakuy. 

The two pyramids situated opposite to Fostat are constructed 
iviUi large square stones: these edifices have four sides, forming 
as, many equilateral triangles, each side having four hundred and 

sixty cubits^ [gb^]? ^^^^^ perpendicular height is three hundred 
and seventeen cubits, 

Tlie pyramids are enormous structures, built with solidity, as 
well as with symmetry ; they have never been shaken by the vio- 
lence of the winds, nor by the ravages of tempests, nor by the 
shock of earthquakes. It is said that the following words were 

found written on them in the Mousueddy character uat^ 

'^ We have been so powerful as to raise these monuments ; 
Jet him that would show his strength undertake to demolish them, 
although it is easier to destroy than to erect. We have covered 

them with a cloth of silk [^Ixi^], let him that is able clothe 

them with a cover of common matting [Juo^].'' It is pretended 
that there was discovered in one of these ancient monuments a 



' [ • Lc%-^M] El Haraman,!. e. the two pyramids. This word is the dual 

of f -j-^H]. The true dimensions of the pyramids have perhaps never 

been accurately ascertained. Volney in his chapter on the ruins and py* 
ramids in his Lettres sur FEeypte, &c. says, " Onamesur^ plusieurs fois 
Icurs hauteurs par des precedes g^ometriques, et chaque operation a donn^ 
un r^suUat difl^rent, pendant qu'une calculation r^ente donne 600 pieds 
sur chaque face a la grande, et 450 pieds de hauteur perpendiculaire.'* 
* See note 3, p. 249. 
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A rtmarkahU Fable of three detout Pilgrims, from Miconit, 
One Persian Author, after having much condemned thre step of th« 
Caltif, compares him to three devout pilgrims, of whom a Fable 
11 related, which is much talked of in the countries of the Levant'; 
and in rrality the application is good. One day^ says he, three 
devout pilgrims, travelling together, perceived in the Aelds some 
rotten bones ; they stopped to consider them, they disputed, and 
neither of the three could agree to what kind of animal it was these 
hones belonged. They therefore resolved to pray to God that the 
animal might return to life, and agreed to make their prayers one 
after the other. The first had not finished his prayer before a 
great wind rose, and brought the scattered bones together. Hea- 
ven heard the plrayer of the second also, and the bones were covered 
with veins, nerves, and flesh. And the prayer of the third com* 
pleted the miracle : life entered into the machine, which began 
to stir; and they immediately beheld a lion strong and terrible, 
who, getting upon his feet, came and devoured the three devout 
pHgrims, who had made so many prayers for him. 

E. H. BARKER. 

Thetford, Jpril, 1822. 
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Some Fragments extracted from ['*^'t5^^ L*abou el Feda*8 Description 

of the Provinces of Egypt. 

Cairo. 

The city of Cairo is situated to the left of Fostat:' it was 
built by the Fatemyte Khalifs,* who reigned in the west of Africa, 



• Whilst Amrou ben el-Aas [(jfiWJ ^ it^^^ ^^ waging war in 
£gypt| he pitched his tent in the plain where Fostat now stands. A 
dove having come thither to make its nest, Amrou would not disturb it 
when he departed, but left his tent standing there. Some time after- 
wards when he passed that place, he was desirous of commemorating 
this action ; he therefore ordered a town to be built on the spot, which 
he named Fostat, that is to say, tent. This town is now called Old 

* The princes of this dynasty pretend^ to have descended in a direct 
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No. III. — [Continued f win No. LLp. 17.] 

As the design of these suggestions is to advert to materials, at 
ieast^ for what may be called an Arithmetical exposition of 
Scripture, the particular of Numbers has not yet been concluded. 
It closes, however, with the present No. by noticing some par- 
ticular texts in wliich the word Number occurs — a few addi^onat 
terras to what have already been considered — and also some 
eaumerations which appear contradictory to each other, or to 
correctness and matters of fact. Afterwards there will follow in 
successive order, the Measures, Weights, and Money of the 
Sacred Writings } each of which will be entitled to a distinct 
and deliberate consideration. 

The Application of the word, or idea of. Number, in 
different parts of the Bible, is worthy of being noticed. The 
rule, mentioned in No. it. p. 15, is generally, if not uniformly, 
true : that when 113012 stands before the word with which it is 
connected, it signifies many; and when after it, a few* 

Job xvi. 22. 13V12 iy\^V and Job xxxvi. 26. VMT 1SDD have 
directly opposite meanings : the former denoting a small number, 
and the latter, a multitude. 

Deut. xxxiii. 6. 1BV12 V/)D %"n should be read in English : 
'^ And let his men be a number:" and there is no necessity for 
the Italic addition of the common version. 

Gen. xxxiv. 30. 13V12 ^DD ^^1^1 " But I, men of a number;" 
very few. So ISJDD ^DD in Deut. iv. 27. must also be inter- 
preted. 

Ps. xc. 12. WD^JTUD!? "to reckon,*' or, "distribute our 
days;" is so to enumerate them, as to improve the smallness of 
their number to the greatest advantage. 

. Eccl. vii. 27. WlWl " a complete enumeration:'* such a 
one, no doubt, Solomon had made among the women of his 
seraglio. , 

Dan. V. 26. TOD »30 are compared with Job vii. 3. 130 tf 
Micbaelis, and rendered " numerans, uumeravit." Supplem. 
p. 15J8. 

When the Redeemer said, as recorded in Matt. x. 30, 'TftAv 
a Koi »i r^ix^S t^j xf^aXijj vsicrxi ^pf6fji,riiji,ivai iW) ; " But even 
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all the hairs of your head are enumerated ;'' he intimated the 
kind condescension of Providence iu numbering all tbefiijFCum- 
stances and proceedings of the saints. The Syriac version of 
this text reads lij^ ^osuul;, literally, ^* the numerable part of 

your head/' omitting the usual word for hair, i;>f» : but in the 

corresponding passage of Luke xii. 7* this word appears. This 
text^ says the learned Lightfoot^ puts me iq mind of Luke xxi. 
18. Koii ip]^ Ix TYig xe^aXYis ujXsDv ov ft^ onriXr^Ton ; which appears 

to be a proverbial speech, by 1 Sam. xiv. 45. ilTJWD 7S* DS 

rmU Wm, See his Works, ii. p. 125 J . fol. ed. of 1684. 

Rev. xiii. 17, 18. Tov a^i^ftov rou ir\piov or rov apiiftovrou wS* 
fMiTojiawTou : " The number of the beast/* or, '* the number of 
his name/' stands for the numerical value of the letters that 
compose his name. This is expressed in Greek by "xf^/* ^^ 
according to some readings of Griesbach^ '^ h^ax,6(nai Sexa %lf 
and at full length in Syriac, A^o ^^jiA^o li^ Lm ** six hundreds 

and sixty and six." See a lengthened discussion of this subject 
in Calmet*s Bibl. £ncyclop. on Antichrist, 4lh ed. — On the 
general word Numerus, for a judicious and scriptural amplifica- 
tion, consult the Clavis Script. Sac, a Matt, Flacio Illyrico, 
p* 7499 750; — a work on Biblical Literature that deserves to be 
better known. 

The Numeral Words^ in addition to those noticed in No. 
II. which seem to require some expository remarks for the pur- 
pose of illustrating the texts in which they occur, are the follow- 
ing ; and appear in the writings of the New Testament. 
: Jiaxoo-fOij ^^1^9 two hundreds. Acts xxvii. 37- hctxocrm 

IjSSojx^xovTa S^; " two hundreds seventy-six.*' This, says Park- 
liurst, to some not sufKciently acquainted with the state of an- 
cient shipping about this time, may appear an extraordinary 
number, but it is not. Josephus, who, a very few years before, 
namely, in the procuratorship of Felix, was sent from Judea to 
Rome, tells us in his life, (Sect. 3.) that the ship in which he 
sailed, and which was shipwrecked in the Adriatic, had on board 
'' about six hundred men,'' vsg) e^axoa-lovg rov aptifi^ov omg» 

^ExuTov, 11^, a hundred. The circumstance of so ' large a 

produce as *' a hundredfold/' mentioned in Matt. xiii. 8, has 
not been noticed by Commentators in general : but it was ob- 
served by that interesting Lexicographer, the late Rev. John 
Parkhurst ; who has, by his two Scripture Dictionaries, con- 
tributed so much to the service and success of Biblical science. 
Citing from the father of Greek history, he writes: — '^HerodotuSj 
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lib. 1. cap. 193. says, that the country about Babylon was so 
fertile as constantly to produce two hundred, and sometimes 
three hundred fold." From ** an Agricultural Experiment," 
recently made by Dr. Adam Clarke, it was shown that, by sub- 
dividing and transplanting, '^ 9. grains of wheat had yielded 674 
distinct plants;" and in the following season, " the one of these 
maltiplied itself into 900 plants, and the second grain into 9l6!" 
See the West. Meth. Mag. for September, 182«. p. 673, 574. 

. T6(r<ragaKQVTci, -ji^ojl, forty. 2 Cor. ii. 24. Ts(r(rapaKOVTot 

{nXyiyoig elliptically, but not unusually, omitted: Bos Ellips. 
p. 177. and Wetstein on Luke xii, 47.) Troipci [jlIuv, *' forty 

(strjpes) save one." The rule in Deut. xxv. 3 : }6 *\^y D^^mK 
Tl?^ was (according to Michaelis, ** Laws of Moses," lii. p. 
446.) since the Babylonish captivity, observed by the Jews with 
such ridiculous scrupulosity, as noted here by the Apostle. Joi- 
sephus even represents the Law as ordering TrAijya^ Te(ra'apuKOVT^ 
jMois XuTTOva-vig: Antiq. lib. iv. cap. 8. sect. 21, 23. The mo- 
dem Jews observe the same custom, as appears from the casis 
of the wretched Acosta — which article see ill Bayle'sj Diet- 
note F. 

jdieT6$, _r^> ^^X^9 two years. In Matt. ii. l6: 'Atto hsTOvg 

means, ** from the beginning of," or, '* entrance into, the 
second year." Aristotle uses the word in this sense when he 
says. Hist. Anim. lib. ix. 5, stags, herein, " of the second year" 
begin first to produce horns. But it is certain, that stags do 
this at the beginning of their second year. Further, Herod is 
said. Matt. ii. 7, to have ^'accurately learned of th^ Magi 
the time of the star's (first) appearance," rov ;^povov roD ^aivofiivoo 
aoTEgo^, and ver. 16, "to have slain all the children" uno Sisrou^ 
and under, according to the time which he had of them learned 
by accurate inquiry. But it is impossible that the Magi, 
whether they were of Arabia or Persia, should spend more than 
a year in coming to Jerusalem, and thence to Bethlehem, which 
confirms the interpretation of oltto Sictouj here given. — Park- 
hurst's Greek Lex. : who also refers to KnatchbulPs and Camp-- 
bell's notes on Matt. ii. 16. 

The Apparent Contradictions in Scripture, arising 
from differences in Numbers, have been judiciously classified, 
and very satisfactorily explained by the Rev. T. H. Horne, in 
his excellent " Introduct. to the Crit. &c. of the H. Scriptures':" 
Vol. 1. p. 594—598. 2d ed. A few selections may suffice for 
the present purpose. 
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' ] . The Scriptures sometimes state in whole or round tmmbert* 

Tbu8^ Stephen in Acts vii. 6. says, en^ rerpflcxoVia, leaving 

out tlie odd tens. But Moses says^ in £xod. xii. 40 : UW9 
HM^/^WDiDTKinatf : as also Paul in Gal. iii. 17 : enj wp- 
xocria xai rpiaxovrot'^ and Josephus. 

In Num. xiv. S3, it is JIX^ D^3*)M : but if we compare Num. 
zxxiii. 3 with Josh. iv. 19, we shall find that some days, if not 
weeks^ were wanting to complete the number of " forty years." 

In 1 Cor. XV. 5, the twelve Apostles are all mentioned, 
though Judas was no more. 

£. The numbers are reckoned exclusively/ or inclusively. 

Matt. xvii. I, and Mark ix. 2, have 'Yjfi,efag S^; but Luke 
ix. 28, rifji^epas oxtw. In the two former texts the first and last 
days are excluded, and the intermediate days only are reckoned; 
ivhile in the latter they are both included. 

So, perhaps, ^f^lga; oktoo in John xx. 26, are to be understood 
inclusively ; it being most likely on that day sc'unight on which 
Jesus Christ had before appeared to his disciples. 

3. There are Various Readings to be considered. 

Mistakes in some of the similar letters, being numerals, may 
occasion tliem. 

lu 2 Kings viii. 26, we read mttr D^DtCn 0^1^^; but in dit 
parallel passage of 2 Chron. xxii. 2, r\^U^IW\ UyiTWi, which 
is impossible, as Ahaziah could not be born two years before 
Jehoram, his father, who was only forty years old. The former, 
therefore, is of course the true reading ; and the difference may 
have been owing to the use of the numeral D 40, instead of 
3 20.— Boothroyd^s JBib. Heb. i. p. 379, note. 

2 Sam. viii. 4, and x. 18, read Dli^D V^^\ which in 1 Chroo. 

ILviii. 4, and xix. 18, is Q^^K /Q^ltt^, ^' seven thousands,'' the 
proper iwkoJber.—Kennicott's Diss. i. pp. 96—99. 462, 463. 
J[)is8. ii. p. £09. 

The hour of Christ's crucifixion is stated by Mark, xv. 25, to 
have been rpZ-nj ; but by John, xix. 14, exnj. As in ancient 
tim^s all numbers were written in Mss., not at length, but with 
numeral letters, it was easy for r 3, to be taken for 7 6. 

4. The writers of the New Testament sometimes quote from the 
Septuagint Version, instead of the Hebrew Text. 

This is evidently the case in Acts vii. 14: ff/3$0|E<^xoyr« iriyn; 
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whereas in Gen. xlvi. 27, the writer says, D^2tt^. The Sept. of 
Gen. xlvi. 9,0 enumerates 5 persons more than the Heb., which, 
being added to the 70 mentioned by the Heb. writer, shows the 
exact number *' seventy-tive," — Dr. Hales* New Anal, of Chron. 
Jcc., Vol. II. parti, pp. 159 — 162. 

J.W. 



NOTICE OF 

Thucydide de Duker, de Beck, de Seebode, de Gail, 

de Bekker, &c. 



Il existe de Thucydide 7^8 Editions. Letravail de M. Gail^ 
rapproch6 de celui de Bekker, et Topinion qu'on doit s*en former, 
vont occuper cet article. M. Bekker vient de publief une Edi- 
tion de Thucydide imprim^e en Angleterre et en Prusse. Ce 
savant annonce une collation des manuscrits de la Biblioth^que 
royale de Paris, faite par lui : et ensuite, des notes de Wasse et 
de Duker. Dans cette annonce, il ne fait pas la moindre men-' 
'tion des notes de M. Gail : il n'accorde pas le plus foible ^loge 
aux collations de manuscrits faites par M. Gail, sur H^rodote, 
Thucydide et X6nophon. 

11 faut qu'on nous permette de rappeler le compte rendu de ce 
travail. 1°, M. de Sainte-Croix dans le Jierctirc (Octobre 1807, 
p. £19); et dans le Moniteur (ier Juin 1806, et 15 Novembhs 
1807), dit que la publication de M. Gail est du petit nombre 
des entreprises oik se trouve interess6e la gloire de la nation. 
D'autres journaux ont 6galement parte de cette Edition et tra- 
duction dans les termes les plus flatteurs (Journal des Debats, 
Mars 1820). Les Strangers ne lui ont pds refus6 cet hommage, 
et le Journal de Halle (feuille supplementaire. No. 117, Octo- 
bre 1820), apr^s avoir bl&m6 M. Gail de n'avoir pas imprimg 
lies variantes avec les accents (reproche tr^s fonde), ajoute : 
'^ Fiddle d sa promesse, ce savant n'a rien 6pargn6 pour vaincre 
en exactitude Hudson et Ducker : et nous lui devons ce t6moi» 
gnage, que nous avons remarqu6 un grand nombre de passages 
oii il s'est montr6 plus consciencieux que ses pr6d6cesseurs." On 
aime d voir les savants Strangers honorer les heureux efforts des 
Frangois: et M. Gail n'a point k se plaindre d'eux d cet £gard, 
puisque M. God. Seebode accompagne }e nom de notre compa- 
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triote des mots Francogallia decus, r6p6t£s aussi par M. Beck 
(Opuscule publie ^ Leipsick en 1815). 

- Le Journal de Halle (feuille supple mentaire^ No. 117^ 
Octobre 1820), en termine ainsi Tannouce g6n6rale : '^ Puisse 
la noble entreprise de M. Gail trouver aussi des appuis dans 
notre patrie!*' 

M. Bekker n'a certes pas k se plaindre de M. Gail, qui s'ex- 
prime en ces termes de son ami : Je suis redevable (des noU" 
velles variantes de Thuci/dide, Liv, vi Jje le redis^ avec mi vif 
sentiment de reconnaissance, a M, Bekker, qui a eu la borite de 
me les transcrire lui-mSmej en marge de man exemplaire de 
Thuctfdide. Ce volume sera depose au departement des manu* 
scrits de la Biblioth^que du Roi. 

Comme on le voit, M. Gail a declare avoir de grandes obli- 
gations i M. Bekker par une revue necessaire^ des nianuscrits 
du 6^ Livre. M. Bekker, qui ne dit point avoir la moindre 
obligatiou k son ami, iii pour les notes dont il ne cite aucune, ni 
pour les variantes qu'il publie en son nom, est-il, dans une partie 
de son travail, redevable d M. Gail, et ne devoit*il pas faire 
mention de la collation de M. Gail? tandis que M. Seebode^ 
qui adopte les variantes de M. Gail, Tappelie, en songeant et4 
ies variantes et k ses innombrables travaux, Francogallia decus. 

2^, Les variantes de M Gail ont-elles servi a M. Bekker? 
Quel est le r6sultat de son travail, compart d celui de M. Gail? 
p'est ce que nous allons examiner en prenant au hasard: cet 
examen ne sera point inutile pour la critique des nianuscrits de 
Thucvdide. 

Liv. I. i. K (i, 3,^ p. 1.) ev&v; ici, dit M. Gail, le manuscrit 
A* donne aur/xa pour glose de svQvs. M. Bekker qui a colia- 



'_ Je le redis, donne lieu de penser que M. Gail a parl6 ailleurs de ce 
don de M. Bekker. M. Gail poiirra en indiquer I'endroit. 

* Ceiie revue du Vic Livre et d'autres livres encore peut ^tre tres utile. 
En 30 passages de sa collection (Xenophon, Tome VII. el Tom. I. de son 
auctanum Xenoph. p. 451), il declare des parties de ses collations incom- 
plettes et les causes de cette imperfection. Mais ces imperfections d^- 
clarees avec candeur, peuvent-elles aneautir le merite de ce qui est fait? 
On a loue dan$\ diverses editions de Brunck, de Larcher, et autres, deft 
fragments de collations de nianuscrits; pourroit-on, sans ingratitude, 
raeconnoitre Tentreprise de la collation des manuscrits d'Herodoie, de 
Thucydide, de Xenophon, par M. Gail, oii ce savant donne tant de varl^ 
antes ? 

. 3 I. 1. indicjuechez M* Gail le chap. 1. et le para^gr. 1 . : ce qui est en pa- 
rentVi^se, indique le chap. 1, laligne 3, la page 1, de Tedii. de M. Bekker, 
qui divise les chap, par lignes et iion par paragraphes. En general nous 
be ferons d'alinea qu'aux qhangements de paragraphes chez M. Gail. 
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Ifonn^y ou n'a pas vu, oul'ajant vue, ne Ta pas crt^e^ comme 
peu importafite. 

2, 1. (2, 6, p. 3.) exacToi. Aihsi que M. Gail, M. Bekker 
dit, " exatrros Dionys. p. 872/* Mais, pourquoi M. Bekker n*a- 
t-il pas vu, avec M. Gail, que neuf manuscrits donnoient exacr- 
TOf r et s'il Ta vu, comment, avertipar la legon de Denys d'Ha- 
licaniasse, n'a-t-il pas senti I'importance, 1** de dire que la 
le§on de Denys d'Halicarnasse se trouvoit fortiti6e par ceHe de 
neuf manuscrits ? 2^ Comment ensuite n'a-t-il pas r6fl6chi que 
IxoKTTogy nialgr6 le ajroXei'rrorreg qui suit, ^toit 6videmment la bonne 
legon i et id, reproche i faire 'k M. Gail qui, trop timide, n'st 
pas ins6rfe cet exaarog dans son texte. Au reste 1, 7, 1, Thu- 
cydide donne exacroi et non BKourrog, 

3, 1. (3, 1. p. 6.) acrflevsiav. M. Bekker remarque avec M.' 
Gail que G. omet ao'UveicLy, et de plus I'ins^re dans son texte. 

13, 2. (13, 7. p. ^4.) rpir^psig Iv Koplvico wgoorov rrig ''EAXaSo^. 
Ici M. Bekker, renongant d la legon de Duker, Bauer, Gaif; 
donne Tp^fipeig 'Trpeorov Iv KopMco Trig '^EXKalog ; mais pourquoi 
omet-il et ia legon difficile irpSkov Trig" EKXahg et la note de M, 
Gail, k qui je reprocherai ici, lorsqu'il approuve la legon irgdoroy 
Tr^g^EKKa^og, de ne pas dire k quel manuscrit il la doit. 

15, 2. (15, 13, p. 28.) [ttoXu uko Tr^g iavToov eir aWoov xatoL 
iTTgo^^l Ici M. Gail donne une bonne note omise, k tort, par 
JM. Bekker. Je penserois avec M, Gail que ces cinq mot's sont 
une glose de IxS^/xou^ de Thucydide, laquelle aura pass^ dans le 
texte. 

22, 1. (22, 8, p. 36.) voiev omis, Gail et Bekk.— lb. array-^ 
yiKov(riv. Ici M. Gail donne inayyixova-iv d'apr^s A. M. Beck 
ue cite pas ce manuscrit A. Sa r6ponse sera inspexi, non per* 
iractavu — lb. Ifto) (et non /xo<) sxaoToi Gail et Bet-k. — lb. /*«- 
Aio-T EtVeiV. Cinq manuscrits donnoient cette variante d M. Gail. 
, M. Bekker ne citant aucnn des manuscrits de Paris, ni aucun 
manuscrit, renoiice d la legon ordinaire ju.aA<o-ra eiirelv, et sans 
rien dire, met dans son texte, la legon des cinq manuscrits A, 
C, D, E^ 1, de Gail. M. Gail, qui pense (p. 15 et 28 de son 
excellent m^moire sur Thucydide) qu'ici Tintention de Thucy- 
dide est d'employer un rhythme grave et lent, n'admet pas P6li- 
sion; et je croirois que ce savant judicieux tr^s a bien fait. 

Voyez dans son memoire sur Thucydide ^. 90, 91, se* re-* 
marques sur oure, sur vapoLy qui selon M. Gail seroit a tort rem- 
plac6 par out', 'naq, comme quelques-uns i'ont voulu. On verv»<. 
1, 141, 3, oh M. Bekker a profit^, en silence, d'une remarque 
de m^me genre faite par M . Gail. 

lb. fu/x7r«cr»jj t^^, A, Gail et Pekk. 
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22y No. 3. oXX* eSg kxarigtof rig. Id M. Bekker dte la trii 
bonne Jegon aXX' wg ixaripM ng wvolag ^ [''Vrifivig r^^oi^ et de plus 
il Tadopte et fatt bien. Mais, je reinarquerai qu'avant M. 
Bekker, M. Gail a donn^, d'aprds A, F, G, cette m^e Ie90D. 

22y No. 4. TO (/x^ om.) fxviaol^eg Gail, fiekker. — Tcoy (rt om.) 
yfyfnj/xfycttv, Gail et Beck. — xaret to Moinrwoif, et non kvi^ 
%no¥ fort approuv6 par Wass. A, B, C, Jj, £ : Gail et Beck.-> 
lb. reiouTfltfv (Svrdbv) A, B, C, D, E, F. 

lb. No. ££, 4. ^01 it ]3ovX^<rovTai rooy rs yivoiAevoov ro O'a^ig, erxo* 
VfiVy xair&v fMAAoWfiDV^ore aS$i^> xfltra ro mApdnruoVf roioyreov [JVra#] 
m} 'jfUfawTsafiO'icov nrf <r0ai etc. Id M. Bekker dte les manuscrits A, 
is, Cy D, E, F, Gy Hy I, qui omettent orrm. Cependant; 
comme tons les manuscrits ne ie suppriment pas; comme 
qiielques-uns le donnent, M. Gail I'a conserv6 quoiqu'avec ie 
•igne de doute, 

M, Bekker, moins timide, supprime la legon oVroyy. M. 
Gaili dans ses observations sur Thucydide, donoe pour la con* 
•erver, de mauvaises raisons/ auxquelles il auroit pa (dans soil 
sjstfeme de justifier sTvac icariat par Tadjonction du participe eSv; 
jyro^) joindre le ovroov §lvai que donnent ses variantes de X6no- 
pbon.^ Mais il a fait mieux dans son 3 Vol. du Philologuei 
p. 133. oiiil propose cette version : ilmesuffira que cette histoire 
Moitjugie utile par ceux qui voudront mSditer sur le certain 
des evinements passes et de ceux qui doivent, a Pavenir, suivaHt 
la nature des choses humaiues, &tre cL-peu-prh les mimes, det 
causes ou des circonstarices semblables venant a se reprisenter, 
Toiourfioy Svreov, 

Si cette version est exacte, comme je le pense fortement, il 
s'en suivra que MM. Scha^ffer, Bauer, Corny, Kistemaker, 
Wyttenbacb, Hermann, Wolf, et M. Poppo, se sont tout 
tromp^s, et que M. Bekker aura eu tort de supprimer un mot que 
donnent des manuscrits, et que repr^sentoient toutes les Editions 
ant^rieures k la sienne. 

Piein de veneration pour les talens et I'urbanit^ de M. Gail 
dans plusieurs genres, je continuerai peut-etre dans un prochaio 
No. nion examen des Editions de Thucydide, et je donnerai 
de nouvelles preuves qu'il existe une grande conformit6 entre la 
collation de M. Gail et celle de M. Bekker lorsqu'il cite les 
manuscrits de Paris. 

a Paris, le 3 Mars. P. 

' Voy. son Xenoph. Var, tome 7. Hellen. 2, 1, 28, et non 9, 2, ^8 corome 
M. Gail le dit fauiivement dans ses observat. sur Thucydide. 
* Toroe 7. des Var. Hellen. 1, 4, 16, p. 346. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON 

A controverted Passage in Justin Martyr ; also on 

the IVorship of Angels. 



The following critique was sent to our Journal by an iilastrious 
scholar, whose well-founded respect for the Rev. Mr. Nares, and 
whose kindness to the late Mr. Beloe (afterwards not well requited) 
had induced him to communicate it to the conductors of the 
British Critic. It forms the sixth article of the Review for 
March^ 1794> and the writer has lately given permission for it to 
be introduced into our Journal. He has also furnished us with 
a valuable article from the Bibiiotheca Literaria, which ^^as 
conducted by the learned Dr. J ebb and the yet more learned 
Mr. Wasse, and of which the first number appeared in 1722, 
and the tenth and last in 1724. In Number 8. there is '' Locus 
Justini Martyris emendatus/' by Dr. Ashton (formerly Master of 
Jesus College, Cambridge), welUknown as the literary and poli* 
tical opponent of Dr. Bentley, and the auxiliary of Thirlby in 
bis edition of Justin Martyr, and supposed to have been the 
adviser, and almost the ally, of Dr. Middleton in bis Remarks 
upon the *' Proposals published by Dr. Bentley for a New 
Edition of the Greek Testament and Latin Version.'* Our 
Correspondent highly approves of the transposition recommend* 
ed by Ashton on the passage in Justin Martyr, which Bi'yant 
had discussed; and it appeared to him, ^hat Ashton's Dissertation 
would be a very proper companion for bis own critique on Jacob 
Bryant's work. 

The passage which our author quotes, from page 47 of the Bene- 
dictine edition, occurs in page 1 1 of Thirlby's, and runli thus : 
TLvQevht Kai Adeoi KeKXrjfieOa Kai ofxoXoyovfjiey r^y rpiotmav vofct^oae- 
vmv Qtiav AOeoi eivai, a\X ov^t rov dkridearaTOV, Kai irarpos diicaco- 
ffvvris fcac atai^poavvqSf xai Ttav aXKtav apertay, ayewtfiiKTOv re Kaxtat 
Qeov. AW €K€ivoy re, icai roy Trap* avrov vioy eXdoyray Kai hiha^ay'^ 
ra fiiJMs ravrcf, Kai roy rtuy oKKiay eirofieytay Kai e^ouoiov/jLcywy aya- 
Btify AyycXwy trrparoy, TLvev/jia re ro irpoi^ririKoy trepofieda, Kai wpo<r^ 
Kvyovfiey, Xoy^ kcli aXvideiif. rifjiioyres, Kai rrayri PovXofAev^ fiaOeiy, &i 
ehihayQrifieyy a(^duyw$ irapabihoyres. 

The learned Benedictine, from whom our author takes the pat* 
lage, contends for the following translation : " Atque Atbeos qui- 
dem DOS esse, coniitemur, si de opinatis ejusmodi Diis agatur: actus 
vero, si de verissimo illo, et Justitise, ac Temperantiae, ac ca^terariim 
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Tirtutum, patre, nuM admixto vitiositate, Deo. Sed eum et Filiom, 
qui ab eo venit, ac nos ista docuit, et caeterorum, qui ilium assec- 
tantur, eique assimilati sunt, bonorum Angelorum exercitum, et 
Spiritual propheticum coiimus, et adoramu9» ratiooe et venti|te 
TeoeranteSy et ut quisque discere voluerit, citra invidiam ut edocti 
•umus, imperti^es.** 

The sense of tne passage evidently depends on the words SiSa- 
iavra and ereliofjieOa, i. e. whether tnparoy is governed by the one 
or the other* The Protestant writers say, and we think justly, 
thai AyyeKwy arparov is to be joined with 2i6a$avra, but the Rouafl 
Catholics maintain that it should be joined with ctfiofieOa. The 
learned author of the observations, after much pertinent reasoning 
on various parts of the sentence, proposes the following translation : 
'f In consequence of this, we are called Atheists ; and we fairly 
confess that we are so, in respect to those pretended divinities; but 
fkr otherwise, in respect to that most true GOD, the Father of all 
Righteousness and Wisdom, and of every Virtue, without the least 
mixture of depravity; for we reverence and worship both Him and 
kb Son, who proceeded from him, and who afforded us this know- 
lege (of GOD and Christ) and afforded the same to the whole host 
4f his other excellent messengers, the good angels, who minister to 
bitn, and are made like him ; we likewise reverence and adore that 
Spirit, from whence proceeded all prophecy, affording towards it a 
tme and rational worship; and we are ready to impart freely to all, 
who are willing to be instructed, the same information that we have 
received/' 

We agree with Robert Stephens, and the generality of Protestant 
writers, that no stop should be put aftev ravra, but we find those 
writers at variance about the sense which ravra bears, and we will 
lay before our readers the words of Thirlby : Atque ita haec (Pro- 
testantes) vulgo interpretantur : pii docuit nos turn hac (nimirum 
qose ante dixerat de Daemonibus) turn etiam quae de bonis Angelis 
Mcimus, quae (says Thirlby) dura sane interpretatio est. Aliam de- 
dit Grabius. ' Justini verba^ (inquit) id volunt, Christum ista qus 
de Deo Patre, justitiae, temperantiae, aliarumque virtutum amntore, 
et oinnis malitiae experte, dixerat, in oppositione falsorum Deorum 
(quos impudicitiae, violentiae, aliorumque vitiorum paulo ante reos 
intimaverat) ista, iuquam, tam hominibus quam angelis bonis pate- 
fecisse.' Haec ille, eademque in sententia fuisse videtur Langus. 

We prefer the explanation given by the author of the observa* 
tions, " who afforded us this knowledge of GOD and Christ;" and 
we could wish that Thirlby had favored us with some interpretation 
of his own, or with some opinion upon the comparative merits 
of the interpretations which he has produced from other authors. 
Such. a discharge of his editorial office would, surely, not have been 
iaconsistent with hb deterrainationy <' Controversias Theologicas 
W^ attingere." 
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The authoTy whose work is uow under consideration, has entered 
Tery fully into the sense of rcnv aXXcuv AyyeXoiv. After showing 
that the word AyyeXos is applied to the Prophet Haggai, chap. i. 
ver. 13.; to John the Baptist, Matt^ xi. ver. 12. ; and to the High 
Priest of the Jews, Malachi, chap. ii. ver. 7., he says : " Thus the 
Christians were esteemed angels or messengers upon earth, whom 
Christ is said to have instructed ; and the aXXoc AyyeXoi, the other 
messengers, were the angels^in Heaven, who had the lil^e instruc- 
tion from the power that formed them.^' 

Now to us it appears strange, that, without any preparatory ex- 
pression, the sense of ayyeXo; should be involved in fifias, and 
should be inferred only from the subsequent words twv aWwv 
ayyeXaiv. In the passages quoted by our learned writer, some 
person is definitely referred to, e. g. ''Thus spake Haggai, the 
angel or messenger of the Lord." John the Baptist is called " my 
Angel." The High Priest is called " the Angel of the Almighty/' 
But, in Justin Martyr, fi/jias seems to be spoken of Christians at 
large, and not, as our author supposes, of Christian messengers and 
ministers, exclusively. To us it seems not improbable, that the 
Xrparos TUfv aWtoy ivofxeviify .kqi e^ofjtoiovfuevwv ayaduiy AyyeXoiv, 
are opposed by Justin Martyr to the icaicoi icac avoaioi Aac/iovef, 
whom he had mentioned in the sentence immediately preceding 
the controverted passage. 

After commenting on the words of Justin Martyr, our author 
examines the well-known distinction which the Roman Catholics 
maintain, between AovXeveiv and Xarpevecv. He observes, very 
properly, that these are not the words used by Justin, and produces 
several passages, in which we are plainly *' admonished to pay our 
worship and adoration to GOD alone." His language is perspi- 
cuous, his quotations are apposite, and his reasoning is, to us, 
satisfactory. 

To the remarks on Justin Martyr succeed some observations 
oh a celebrated passage in the second chapter of the epistle to the 
Colossians. Mi^Seis vfias Karafipa^tveTbi BeKwv ev Tairuvotppoavvg^ 
aai OptjffKeig, ruy AyyeXi^v, & fxri ewpaKey efilSarevwy, eimi fvaiovfxeyos 
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' On this word it may, perhaps, not be improper to add a few words 
from Suicer. Under the word »yyfKo\arfti<t he gives an account of some 
Christians^ who, on a false principle of humility, supposed themselves 
unworthy to worship God or Christ, and therefore paid adoration to 
angels. Zonaras upon Canon 35. Concil. Laodiceni, pag. 351., writes 

-thus : AYfta-if wf ^akcua XeyovTwy Tivwr, Zrt od hT rhy XptCTov iniiiti\n(r9»i tig j6o^. 
Buav^ fi iff WfovaytiDyrff rril rhv 0«ov, ^XXtt To^f Ayy/Xovj «; Ta^,* ''o*' '"^^ Xficrhf l«i- 
fUiMa^eu vpos ra tiftifjUifa fAti^cvog trrog rne fifAiTspag a^Utg, tovto ii Tciy^a roiriiw^- 
fMYOi tXiyov, Vetus erat haresis quorundam^ qui dicebant, non esse invocimdum 
Ckntiumf ut fi9s juvet, out ad Deum adduatt, sed Angelos^ quhd fortasse 
Chrktum propter dkta invocare, nostram superet digmttitem, lUud autem 
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hro rov voos riyt trapKOi avrov Kai ov (this word is omitted by mistake) 
Kpartav Tr\v ice^aXi^v, c( oi irav to erkt/xa, ^la riay aifrtay Kai ervyhevfivv 
twiyppriyovfjL€VOV^ Kai av^Pi0a$o^epoyp avfec ri}v av^rierty rov Oeoy. 

Our author would read eXOo^y for 0eXw/ and, as it might be 
objected, that the next clause would be under the same regimen, 
and that eXduy er Opritricei^ would appear unintelligible to those who 
would admit eXdtay ey rair€tvo(l>poeruryf he answers, that, in his opi- 
nion, the word dprjaKei^ is not necessarily governed by the partici- 
ple eXdufy, but may still be supposed dependent upon the yerb 
Kara/ipa/ieverut. He then gives the following arrangement : Mr/W 
^as Karafipafievena eXdiay ey TaTTtiyo^fpoavvn' xai (jiribeu vfxas rara- 
ppa/ieverftf ri^) OprierKet^ Tutv AyyeXuty, The learned writer will 
excuse us for saying, that his construction of the words seems to 
us very embarrassed ; and that a substitution of eXBtav for OcXwv, 
however ingenious, is, in our opinion, unnecessary ; but, as the 
whole passage is very difficult, and has been the subject of much 
controversy among critics, we will lay before our readers the result 
of our inquiries into some of the most important words which occur 
In it. 

Jerom, as quoted by Wetstein, charges St. Paul with provinciality 
in the word fcara/3pa/3cverw. ** Multa sunt verba, quibus juxta 
morem urbis et provinciae suae familiarius Apostolus uiitur. £ 
auibus« exempli causa, pauca ponenda sunt — fxrfieis v^as Karatipa- 
li€V€Tw, I. e. Nullus hominum accipiat Bravium ad versus nos. 
Quibus et aliis multis verbis usque hodie utuntur Cilices." Now 
Stolbergius, as we find from Wolfius (in Loc.) has vindicated St. 
Paul from the imputation of Cilicism, by one passage from Eusta- 
tbius, Iliad i. ver. 39, and by another from the speech of Demos- 
thenes, contra Midiam. We shall subjoin both. 

AXXa Karafipa/ievei avroy, its ^aaty ol froXacoc, rov i^vaiKOv Qetruov 
irpoOcfjieyos to biKaioy. Eustath. ^iriarafxeOa J,rpartMtya vrro Mecciov 
KarafipafievOeyra, Kai rrapa iravra ra biKaia aTifiwOeyra. Demosth. 

Stolbergius reasons thus : '* Hoc verbum proprie notat in judi- 
ciis insidiose circumvenire atque apprivnere : deinde transfertur ad 
quamvis deceptionem ac fraudatiouem. Quae significatio ad hoc 




Ivetovv Mara ma aV^tan, ^XXa itfhg rov; ^yycXevf . MaligTius iUe Ui plurimum 
a dextris nos fullit, FropUrea etiam oUm gtwsdam vicU, ne vocarerU ChrU- 
turn ad auxUtum, sed Angehs, quadum qtiasi reverentia et erga JDeum honore 
ducii. Hinc etiam preces non ad Deum dirigebant juxta higreain quandam 
ud ad Angelas. 

' Our own opinion entirely agrees with that of Rosenmullery Vol. IV. 
pmg« 583. V. 18. cap. ii. of the Scholia on the 1 Epist, tu the Coiossians. 
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dictum roaxime videtur quadrare. Bene vulgatU8> qui non temere 
rejiciendus: Nemo vos supplantet.'' But Wolfius says, that Elsoer, 
upou the authority of the passage from Demostheoes, interprets 
Karappafieveiv pervertere ; that he quotes from Hesychius and 
SuidaSy icaraKpiyeiv, and from PhaTorinus^ vapaXoyi^eadaiy as the 
explanations of Kara^pafievtip ; that he resists the interpretation, 
quae ad Brabeum interversum respicit, because (ipafieveiv nunquam 
adhibeatur de certantibus, sed de judicibui sacris ludis pnecedeu- 
tibus ; and because '' Proprie significet in genere dirtgere^ mode* 
rarifpraeste aiicere rei, unde translatum est ad Judices, Certamina^ 
ppafievovTaBf moderantes ; ut proinde icaraj3/oaj3eveiv idem si, quod 
pervertere, seu, ita rem judiciumve sive artibus, sive Gubematore« 
ut contra alium feratur sententia.*' ** Usee/' says Wolfius, ** recte 
nionet Eisnerus," and then he adds, " Interim non negaverim, ex 
his consequi, ut is, qui ex perverso illo judicio pendeat, vel pendere 
debeat, ipsius brabei jacturam faciat/' To Eisner's interpretation 
we prefer that of Krebsius, in page 338 of his Observations in 
Nov. Test, h Josepho, ftpafievta, says he, is Certaminis Moderator 
et Arbiter sum^ et Pramia Certaminis diitribuo; and for this 
sense he quotes one passage from Josephus. Then it is applied* 
says he, de Judicibtu in universum suum cuique tribuentibus, and 
for this he quotes a passage from Josephus. He goes on *' icara- 
0pa(iev€iv proprie est, Sententiam adversus quempiam/erOf qui eum 
BrabeOj seu Pramio Certaminis indignum pronuncio, quum 
alioquin dignus sit; ut omnium optime vim hujus vocis exposnit 
Stephanus Thes. Gr. L. t. i. p. 785. Saepe in Compositis rtis 
Kara ea significatio, v. c. in r^ Karatppoyeiv, invenitur, quod praeter 
usitatam Significationem, denotet contra aliquem sentire, «., JnW- 
diare, alicui imponere, decipere aliquem, Vid. 10, Pearsonii 
Praefat. Paraenet. ad LXX Interpretes. Inde Kara^pafievtiv iu 
uhiversum denotat, aliquem insidiose et injuste drcumvenire et 
decipere ; quem significatum accommodatiorem Apostoii Menti 
esse putem, quam eum, quem Elsnenis tribuit, qui interpretatur, 
pervertere f ut indicetur perversum judicium arrogantis revera ho^ 
minis, sed modestiam pnetendentis. Sensus est, Nemo vos insidios$ 
et injuste circumveniat et decipiatJ^ 

Having declared our assent to the opinion of Krebsius, we have 
only to add, that Karafipafieveiv riva are interpreted by Reiske, 
** nequam Artibus aliquem circumventum evertere." v. Index Gra&- 
citat. Demosthen. p. 436. 

The word OeXtay has perplexed many interpreters. Le Clerc, 
as appears from Wetstein, would read OeXywy ; and Wolfius tells 
us, that, finding no authority from the manuscripts, Le Clerc would 
not venture to change the reading. The author of the Observa* 
tions conjectures eXdtav, and, in his conjecture, he has been antici- 
pated by two other Critics. Wetstein quotes eXdmy from Ft Junius, 
aod Toup» on the words KuBiyfitvos, deXiny, ^aa$^ in Snidas, pro- 
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poses eXOiav, and then extends tfae same emendation to this ver} 
passage in the Colossians. He supposes Paul to allude to thfc 
words of Christy in Matt, xxiv, ver. 5. IloXXoi yap eXevcrovrai eiri 
Tf ovofxan fiov, V. Emendat. in Suidam^ page 63 of the edition 
^published in London, 1764, and page 302 of the Oxford edition, 
1790. 

We are confident that Toup had not seen the conjecture of 
Junius, and that the author of the Observations was equally unac- 
quainted with Toup; but if this conjecture should be admitted, 
titBl we could not accede to the construction which the author of 
ibe Observations had laid before his readers. EXOoiv ev dprjoKet^, 
doubtless, is harsh, when considered by itself; but it is very com- 
mon with the best writers, after using a word in its proper and 
scientific sense, in one part of a sentence, to give it only a more bX 
lind general signification in the other. Vid. D'OrviHe ad Charit. 
p. 395. 

As we wish to retain OeXwy, we shail bring fortvard some inter- 
M^tations, which we think worthy of attention. Wolfius mentions 
Yatablus, Cast alio, Capellus, Casaubonus, Elsnerus, Albefti, and 
others, who understand OeXiu in the sense evboKWf for so it is explained 
by Hesychius and Phavorinus, and such is the sense it bears in the 
Septuagmt Translation of the 10th verse of the 146th Psalm: ovk€v 
^ hlfyatnei^ tov Ittvov deXrjffei. This interpretation is by no means 
improbable, though WolfiUs admits it not. We shall endeavor to 
fortify it, by the words of Biel, in his Novos Thesaurus Philologi- 
ciis, p. 29, vol. ii. " fen, 1 Reg. xviii. 22. deXei ey troi 6 fiatriKevs, 
Yex te delectatur. Vid. et 2 Reg. xv. 26. 3 Reg. x. 8, 2 Par. ix. 
6. Ps. Xvii. 22. pvfferat fie, on edeXriffe fie, libera'bit me, quia me 
delectatur. Vid. et Psalm xxi. 8. et conf. Matt, xxvii. 43. Ps. x1. 
12. on TcBeXriKas /ue." Mr. Parkhurst, after stating the Heilenisti- 
'dal sense of BeXta with an accusative, which is often thus applied by 
the Seventy, *]! yon, to haye intense delight in, ttrrites under the 
'tfeXt interpretation thus, ** GeXo) ev, to delight, take delight in, to 
1)e delighted with, occCol. ii. 18. This phrase is also Hellenisti- 
'c^l, used by the LXX. in the same sense, 1 Sam. xviii. 22. 2 San. 
XV. 26. 1 Kings, x. 8. 2 Chron. ix. 8. Ps. cxlvii. 10. for the Hebtetir 

1^ ten." 

To many of our readers, the explanatiofn immediately preceding 
may appear satisfactory; but we confess Oiirselvcfs inclined t6 pre- 
fer that which follows. Scaliger, as quoted by Wdlfius, say^, 
** 0eXa;r apud Apostolum absolute ponitur tanquam Nomen, eQe- 
\avTfis, eKovffiaSofjiepos. Wolfius then quotes from 'Eisner a passage 
*6f Herodotus, lib. ix. cap. 14. " irvOo/nePos Be ravra efiiovXeveru 
BiXiav, eiKbis tovtCvs vpojTov iXoi.'* We are of the same opinion with 
ISiiner, and have the satisfaction to find that We^sding nnder^ands 
^MXii^v'iti <hfe Wihe manner. We -Will quote his words : ** ©eXwF, 
tfaibftiBittitb ii Urit. fet dbcto Vh-o, g^mimmiliabtfre vidietur'S.¥auK. 
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£pif. »d ColoB. c. %u 18. fitiieis hfias Karafipafiev^ro 0EABIS, i. e* 
cupide. QeXiay sane Cupiditatem et LubentiaiB quandam io 
JEschyli Fabulis oslentat sspenomero : QtX^v ie ruwie irev&erai Xo- 
ywv, cupide libenterqueaudietyCfaoeph.v. 791." Mr.Toup,inanote 
subjoined to the last edition of bis EmendationSy page 502, would 
Tead eXSiav, in Herodotus, for BeXav, but we think difiexently from 
Mr. Toup, and hope to confirm our opinion by the authority of 
Krebsius, which we have reserved for this place: ** Netno .vd$ 
inndiose et injuste circumveniat et decipiOtt efus rei cuptdm : 
ita enim OeXtay interpretandum puto, ut indicet summum eorum 
Hominum Studium alios deoipiendi. Habet enim BeXut, alii Verbo 
junctum, banc vim^ ut denotet, cupidue arnn ; vide exquisitissinne 
<ioctrinae Virum Jer. Marklandum, in Con>ectur. Lysiacis^ c; xix. 

p. 579.'' 

We are always happy to support the reacUng generally received 
in the text of the scriptures, and we believe that the greater part 
4»f our readers will be di^osed to admit some one or other of the 
preceding interpretations, in preference to the conjectural feading 
aieXBmv. 

Upon the word BfrnvKtia we shall say a little. It is thus ex- 
plained by Constantine : *' Vox^ ut autumant, a Thracibus deducta ; 
quod apud hos Orpheus multa deDiis confinxerit, traditb Cereme- 
niis quibus colerentur. %priaKeta Trapa rriv riav Qp^^iaar exifieXciov 
jnip TTpos TO Betov, Kai rrfv Opfeufs iepovpyiav, Ohroi yap wptpfov 
tievpev Ttiv frepi nav Beiav evvoiavJ' Plutarch gives the same aocottnt 
of the word OpricrKtveiy, in the life of Alexander : *' IloXXa rais 
Wttvtinv KQL rats vepi rov Ac/liov Qp^avius bftoui ipia^Wp af &y ioioei 
«rac TO Spriffiievew ovofia racs KaroKopou yevtitBat cat vepiepyois uj^oi^ 
7tai9." V. page 665, Vol. i. Edit. Xyland. In producing tftiese 
two passages, we do not mean to make a display of any Tecondite 
erudition, for our readers will find the words of Plutarck in W4st' 
stein's Testament, and the Lexicon of H. Stephens, by the latter of 
whom we were led to consult the Etymologioum Magnum : but we 
thought it worth while to give some explanation of so important a 
word. Upon the sense which it bears in the Epistle to the Coloi- 
•ians, joined with rwv AyyeXiav, the commentators are divided. 
Wolfios writes thus: '< Verti hssc possunt; et cMu Angehnm, 
qui scilicet ilUs exhibeatur ; vel, et CuUu Angelie0y h. e. tali cuku 
et faabitu, quo Augeli instructi sint, et qui Angelos prsefetat ct 
mentiatur." 

ia support of his opinion, be tfays, *' Vocem ^vitnoBta nusquam 
-video adhiberi cam Voce v. c. Beov aut alia, quae Cijeeitm infent, 
in quod Cultus tendat, sed simpliciter de religioso Cultu, nunc 
quidem vero, nunc superstitioso ponitur. Id probatum dedit 
iSiiioeraa, torn. i. page 1405, et ^snerus, page 263. Ita Paulus 
Act xxvi. 5. ait : Kara njv wcptfietnarriv alpemv nj* fi)urepa$ ^fm^imms 
eitiira tapiaam i M Jac% i. §7* kglit ^nmmam^tipa^m^^Aia^oi 
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wapa Tf &€f Kat irarpi avrri €otu* St. James, chap. i. ver. 26. 
iiseSy^rovrov fiaraios 4 OprjaKCia. Thus far Wolfius. 

Now, ID the foregoing passages, there is no instance of the 
object of worship. The word occurs only four times in the New 
Testament. We have Optiaiceia icadapa, and fjfiertpa dptiaKcia, and 
rovrov 4 Oprimceia, all of which correspond to the criticism of Wol- 
iius; and OpriaKtia rwy AyyeXmv, which is a doubtful passage; we 
musty therefore, have recourse to the Septuagint, where dprivKeta 
occurs twice, and in one place is compatible with the criticism of 
Wolfius, but in the other opposite to it. In Wisdom, xiv. v. 18, we 
read eis einrainv ht OprierKeias ; but, in the 27th v. of the same chap- 
ter, we have iiyap Ttfy avwyvfjLwv €ih(o\wy OprierKeia,^ where the object 
is specified. Krebsius, page 339 of his observations, produces five or 
six passages from Josephus, where QpritTKcia is used with tov 0eov; 
but, while he rejects, as we do, this argument employed by Woi- 
Iius, he admits, as we also do, Wol6us's interpretation of the 
words BpniofKtia T^v AyyeXftfv. " Nihil igitur ex Linguae Ratioue, 
ut Wolfius putat, contra eos peti potest, qui OpritrKeiav AyyeXvp 
de Cultu Angelis exhibendo exponunt. Nihilo tamen minus eorum 
interpretationem et ipse rejicieudam puto, cum ob alias rationes, 
a Wolfio allatas, tum ob Vocem additam, raireiyoi^oirvyriv ; qu» 
uti Humilitatem qffectatam, et adaliosy Sanctitaiis egregiise Spedet 
decipiendos cotnpaHtam denotat, ita conveniens est OpifaKeiay ruv 
AyyeX^y inttrpretari talem Cultum et Habitum, talem reverentiam^ 
quali Angeli amati sunt.** Vid. page 340. We would here obr 
serve that we are the more inclined to retain 6eXii>v in verse 18, 
because, in verse 23, we read these words : *A nva etni Xoyoy /ur 
€\oyT(i (ro<l>ias ev eOcXodpriaKei^ Kai ratteivotppoavvg, k, r, X. 6. fiii 
eoipairey efiparevwy. If our readers will look into Wetstein or Gries- 
bach, they will find that the important word ^ij is wanting in seve- 
ral manuscripts, and in some scriptural passages cited by the 
Fathers; and Tertullian contra Marcion, as quoted by Benge- 
Iius, evidently did not read pri: " Ex Visionibus Angelicis dice^ 
bant cibis abstinendum :*' but the most numerous, and the most 
authoritative manuscripts, would induce us to retain prj, Curcel* 
laeus says that some would read KevepffaTeveiy, and is by Wolfius 
aupposedt o refer to Alexander More, who mentions, indeed, iceve^- 
fiareveiy (a Platonic word), but prefers the received reading e/i/3a« 
revecv. There is another various lection, stated by Wetstein, from 
one of the Colbert MSS. and by Griesbach, page 317 of Symbol. 
Critic: but, here again, we are unwilling to part with e«upaic6v, 
the common reading. About the woi^d epjiareveiv, there is some 



* Wetstein quotes from Herodian a passage where the object is joined 

with $(MiaiM»a. 

T^ U^7urj wi Ofnmt^ tm^ut^'if rw-^nv. Herodian, V, v^i. 3^ 
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little difference of opioion. The learned author of the ObserTationt 
oil Justin Martyr explains it, *' going in a stately manner, walking, 
as it were, in buskins, with an air of assuming dignity." We 
admit that, from the context, some idea of presumption and arro- 
gance may be inferred ; and yet we think that such a sense would 
not be necessarily implied by the word itself. We agree with 
Raphelius and Bos ; the former of whom produces a passage from 
the Symposium of Xenopbon, and the latter quotes Hesychius, to 
show that efifiarevetv has the sense of ^fjreiv. Hesychius is now 
open before us, and we find in him, e/iParevaai, Srirritrai, again 
c/ij3ar€V0ras, Srjrrjaas, and, upon the latter word, there is a note, 
which refers to Heinsius, in his Exercitationes sacrte, and to Lam- 
bert Bos, in his Exercitationes, where they discuss the passage of St. 
Paul, now under our consideration, and illustrate the sense of which 
we approve. Alberti refers to Suicer, and from Suicer we will 
produce a few authorities for efi/iareveiy, in the sense of Sfireiy. 'O 
Kvpios ra<( Kapbiau efAJiaTevet, (Ecumenius in Cap. ix. Actor, p. 
53. Kpw^iou o<l>da\fiots 6 Geos e/ijSarei/ec €t$ tqs rwy aydponrufy Kapr 
bias, Pliotius, in cap. ix. ad Romanos, page 324. Jlufs yap 6 ras 
avayrtay cfiParevwy icapbias. Chrysostom, Lib. ii. de Sacerdotio. 
Upon consulting Krebsius, we find a very learned Note, the sub- 
stance of which we will extract. E/i/3areveiv, as he proves from 
Josephus and the Seventy, signifies primarily, " ingredi.'' Somer 
times it means " inhubitare," and is used by the Poets, '* de Diis 
qui Locum aliquem inhabitare dicuntur.'' Vid. Soph, in (Ed. Colon. 
671. *' Per Metaphoram autem," continues Krebsius, ** e|ij3a- 
rcveiv riyi, inhabitare alicui rei, dicuritur, qui ei assiduam Ope- 
ram Stndiumque impendunt : quod faciunt ii, qui Disciplinis per- 
cipiendis, accuratiusque perscrutandis operam dant.*' He quotes, 
from Philo. de Plantat. Noe. page 225, 'tiawep eyioi nay avarefjivoP^ 
Tkty Ta 0p€ara to Srirovfievoy vbiop iroWaKis ov^ evpoyy ovruts ol npo" 
uktrepia \wpovyres rtay eincrrjfjKoy Kai eviirXeoy EMBATEYONTE2 
avracs, abvyarovtri rov reXovs eiriypavaat. The sense of efifiarevov^ 
T€s in Philo, he says, " Huic PauUino loco apprime conveniens 
est, ubi e/i/3arev(i>v & firi etapaKcy dicitur is, qui perscrutari, et in ea 
penetrare, mentis acumine audety qua non vidit, h. e. quorum 
cosnoscendorum facultas bumanas mentis imbecillitati a Deo non 
concessa est." In justice to the writer, whose observations are 
now before us, we shall add that Flaccius, as we learn from Suicer, 
gives the following interpretation : *' in his, quae non vidit, fiistuose 
incedens." 

The last word, about which we shall speak, is Kparwy. We 
think Kpareiy a word somewhat more emphatical than exeiy, with 
which it is sometimes joined. 

Execv bvyafieyoi icai icpartiy aSrifiiias, — 4^1X10*1:0^. 

Among the metaphorical senses given to Kpareiy by. Stockius, 
we have studiose ohservare, et pbservando firmiter tenere. Se« 
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condly, soUtcite custodire, et cnstodieodo tenere aliqaid. Thirdly, 
adherere alicui, Bon avellendum ab eo. Tbe first or secood of 
these significations we think ap{>licable to the passage in St. Paol. 
It is not usual for Reviewers, when stating and examining the opi- 
tiions of authors, to expatiate so largely upon their own; but the 
importance of the verse in question will, we hope, be some excuse 
for us to our readers, for having ventured on a degree of copious- 
ness, which we shall not often repeat. , 

The author of the Observations, aAer reasoning at large apofi 
the words of St. Paul, gives his interpretation of the whole is £0- 
glish. He says, that '* whatever be thought of tbe reading (j( 
eXdwy, we learn, from the context, that there are many minister- 
iDg powers, by wliom the church is directed, but that Christ is 
the head of all, to whom we are firmly and solely to attach our- 
selves, and not to admit of any other adoration, either of angels or 
of men.*' In the coociusion he makes some temperate and judi- 
cious remains on the unhappy state of France, and expresses a 
hope, that, ** after this unnatural ferment, a calm will succeed, 
and an alteration for the better take place, in the Ecclesiastical 
Polity and Doctrines of tbe Gallican Church.'' In thiswisdiwe 
cordially sympathise with the learned author, and we earnestly 
recommend his whole pamphlet to the serious perusal of all Chris- 
tians, to whatever church or whatever sect they may belong. It 
IS full of candor, erudition, and good sense ; and we trust that 
the writer will again favor the public with his opinions upon other 
tMicred subjects. 



LOCUS JUSTINI MARTYRIS EMENDATUS 
tn Apol. L Pag. 11. Edit. Thirlhy. 

— 'AXX' kK€iv6v re, kqi tov Tap* ahrov vIop kXOovra, xai tiiHand 
iffids ravra, Kal rov riav aWwv ivofxivtov Koi i^ofioiovfjiiytov ayaB&v 
iiyyiXwv trrparovy Tryevfxa re to 'jrpo<^rjfnKbVf cePdjieOa Kal vpofrtth 
vovfjLey, \6y^ Koi iLkrideiq. rifiwvres. 

Cum tibi, Vir dignissime, baud ita pridem affirmaverim, verbfi 

ilia Tor T&v kyy£Kiuv arparbv^ insignem hunc Jusiini de S. S. 

rpidbos cultu locum labe afficere, atque emendaudapriuse8se,quaiD 
ullus ex iis satis sanus locoque aptus sensus elici possit; id nunc, 
<|uando ita postulas, quibus paesum rationibus, tibi probare ag- 
l^ediar ; ac, eo demuni preestito, quid porro ipse de loco cmen- 
daudo sentiam (nam hoc quoque expetis) expromere non gravabor. 
Quod dixi igitur primo, verba ilia de Aogelis ibi .posita ad nullum 
sa4is conunodum sensum cedigi posse, id, ni failor, mainfesluoi 
tibi faciam e variis eorum lot£rpretotio&ibuSy ^uat, tentala saope 
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^» Tiri smnAO et Ingenii acumine et doctrina pr»diti dudum ex- 
^gitarunt ; nam ti ex his accuratiusperpensis nulla appareat, quam 
ion merito repudiemiis ; baud invitus, opinor, concedes illud non 
turn Imterpretum imperitiee, quam loci ipsius vitio esse tribuendum; 
kXi^ue eos ideo nil melius etuere potuisse, quod verba sic stantia 
melius nihil admitterent. Ad horum igitur Intetpretationes expen- 
Jendas nos actingamus. Primo autem Pontificii, Perionius, Bel- 
UhriMHUSf PetaviuSy aliique, cum eorum kBeXoQpricrKeifi, non satis 
hveant S. Scripturae, Justinvm ejus vindicem appellant, cujus 
Kigtiegiuiii iric pro Angefonim cultu testimonium se nactos esse glo- 
rilHiftor. Quid «nira, inquinnt, illis, rhv rujv — &yyi\u)v atparov — 
tf^dfieda, ad rem aptius explicatiusve dici potuit 1 Ecquis autem 
p^lecto loco non statim videt, quam inique cum S. Patre agant hi 
Iwterpretes ? Qui, ut causae suae serTiant, inanem tantum verborum 
sOtiimi captant ; de eo autem, ut sensnm loco congruum efiiciant, 
utque ipse sibi constet Justinus (quae est aequissima interpretandi 
regu^d) nequaquam sunt solliciti. Quasi vero ille, qui in hac ipsa 
Apologia solum Deum esse colendum semel iterumque declarat, 
miiristros «]us, Angelos, ejusdem cum eo cultus consortes faceret; 
Mrt, qui S. Spiritum una cum Patre et Filio kv rplrri ru^ei ad oran- 
>dtfm esse docet, eum quarto hie loco collocaret, atque Abgelis in 
iCflHas ordine (quod vel ipsi nolunt Papistae) postponendum cense- 
PdU Hanc itaqne verborum explicationem merito rejiciunt Re/or- 
iniiti, ut quae non solum S. Scripturis, sed et Justini ipsius Doc- 
trinae planissime repugnet. Videamus igitur, 2do, quas illi e coo- 
tx^Tio interpretationes comminiscantur. Duae autem sunt potissi- 
tnnm notandae. Prima est flla doctissrmi Bulli, qui in Defens. 
Fid. Nic. Sect. 2. Cap. 4. verba haec, rbv bibd^avra fifiasravra, icat 
rov Twv — ayyiXdiv or/uarov, sic vertit, qui nos ista, et de Angelo- 
rum exercitu, edocuit. Scilicet, quasi Graeca essent, biha^avra 
iffids ravTa, Kai [hib&^ayra ^yuas] tov tZv — kyyiXtav (rrparav. Sed 
vides Laitina ilia his Graecis roinime respondere, quae sic certe ex- 
prrmi oportuit, qui nos hac docuit, et [nos docuif] Angelorum exer^ 
'tOurn. Sed cum ilia,' nos Angelorum exercitum docuitf sensu 
•carere videantur, id ut corrigeret vir ernditissimus, verborum for- 
mam immutavit, atque ita transtulit, quasi Graece scriptum legis- 
9el irepl tov rHv — Ayy^Xwv crrpaTdv. Pac autem rectam esse versi- 
oiiem; quid in se momenti habet haec interpretatio ? Nimirum, 
Christum nos docuisse bonos quosdam esse Angetos, Dei ministroB. 
Atque hoc, ut opinor, non tam docuit Christus, quam olim tradi- 
turn comprobavit. Haec enim de bonorum Angelorum existentia, et 
mfuisterio, Doctrina Judaeis antea e vetere Testamento erat uotis- 



' Ita ferevcrlit Steph. Le Moyne,- Qui hac et Angelorum exeraium 

WW d(fCuU,'et cum Bulla explicat, Qui A ngelorum inihisttrio nobii patef«cit , 
Var. Sacr. Tom. II. p. 185. 
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f ima« atque inter Gentes quoque propagata ; nee adveniens ChrUtui 
novi quicquam ei addidit, praeterquam quod Angelorum interdum 
fnentionem fecit, atque receptani de iis notionem ad Doctrinam 
fuam pro re nata accominodavit. Cum base itaque doctissimi virt 
interpretatio laxiore tantum in sensu vera sit, nee ipsa tamen e 
Justini verbis stricte suinptis coUigi possit, nos earn, ut coactam 
plane, et a Sancti Martyris tam meote, quam verbis, alienam, re- 
jicere non dubitamus. Ad alteram igitur pergamus, quam (pree- 
,euote Lr Moynio^ Caveoque*) nobis in Notis suis proponit Grabiut. 
Is vero verba ilia, tov hLoa^ayra fifias ravra, Kai roy riav — dyyiXwF 
trrparoy, sic reddit, qui htec turn nos, turn Angelas doeuit. Atque 
aptior est hvtc quideni Verborum versio, quam JBulli ilia, sensu 
tamen eam nequaquam superat. Ecquis enim credat bonos Ange- 
los ante Christi adventum ea nescivisse, quas de Diis falsis Deoque 
vero refer t bic t/tfs^tntM? Putasne Myriadas illas tbrono' Dei ad- 
ftantes, et ei ministrantes, laudesque ejus ^ concelebrantes,. non 
nisi post natum Christum Dei Naturamet Attributadidicissel Aut 
Diabolum cum Angelis suis Michaeli contra pugnanti' ignotos 
fuisse? Adeone vero incogitanteni existimabimus Jtf^^tnuin, ut.ea 
Angelis, docente denuim Christo, patefacta dicat, quss paulo ante 
Socrati, Cliristo nondum nato, nota fuisse afiirniat ? Adde quod r 
Christus in mundum venerit non Angelorum Doctor, sed Homi- 
num ; quos quidem recte dicit Justinust2L per ilium edoctos fuisse, 
quaB vel ratione Duce cognosci poterant ; quippe quia Christus 
laboranti rationi suppetias veuit, ut rectas de Deo notiones, quae 
Diaboli fraude vel e mentibus hominum deletas prorsus erant', vel 
immane quantum depravatae, in integrum restitueret, et Evaugelii 
luce illustraret; atque ut humanum genus Daemonuni cultui man- 
cipatum ad veri Dei agnitionem cultumque revocaret. Sed quo 
tandem pacto dicere potuit S. Pater bonos Angelos a Christo sic 
edoctos esse, qui a Dei cognitione cultuque nunquam desciverant, 
quosque ipse hie Deo eirofxivovf kuI k^ofioiovfxkvovs semper fuisse 
declarat? Profert quidem Grabius in sentential suae subsidium 
verba S. Pauli ad £ph. iii. 10. tva yvutpitrQ^ vvv rais ap'^^ais koXtois 
llovfflais kv Tciis errovpaylois, dta rfjs eKKXritrias, ^ TroXvnoUtXos aof^la 
TOV deov. Sed quam parum ilia ad rem attineant, nemo non videt ; 
quippe de iis rebus loquitur Justinus, quae naturae lumine aliquo 
modo investigari possunt ; Paulus vero de arcanis Dei, ilia nempe 
olKoyofii^ fiv(rrrfpiov tov awoKeKpvfxfjiivov airb tQv aldjvioy iv r^ Qef, 
hoc est,, de mysterio Redemptiouis humanae ; quod a sacuKs in 
Deo erat ahsconditum : atque adeo nee ab hominibus, nee ab ipsis 
quidem Angelis, nisi revelante Christo, cognosci potuit. De hoc 
vero mysterio, aliisque uy€^i)(yia<rTois Dei Decretis, Irenai verba 
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lib» ii. cap. 55. quae citat Grabius, omnino sunt intelligenda ; 
Dempe, quod Filhts olim ei ah initio semper Patris voluntatem^ et 
arcana ejus de salute hominum consilia, Angelis revetavit^ ut in 
illis utique exequendis eoruni ministerio uteretur. Vides jam, 
opiDor, viros caetera acutissimos uibil, quod Justine dignuni sit, 
proferre potuisse in loci hujusce explicatione. Neque tu profecto, 
vir eruditissime, melius quicquam ex verbis sic positis, quoquo te 
verteris, expiscari poteris. Quid igitur reliquiim est, nisi ut cor- 
ruptum dicanius bunc locum, et verba ilia rdy Tiav — hyy^Xiav arpa' 
rhv^ quae difficultatem pariunt, loco non suo esse posita 1 Desunt 
quidem Codices meliores, unde verum discamus ; attamen res ipsa 
nos dubitare non sinit, quin ab oscitante Librario idem bic factum 
sit, quod in aliis Justini locis ilium fecisse manifestum est. Ex- 
empli gratia, p. 26. scriptum legimus, oh r^ af oyofiari ki^ayofitv 
Ktd eiriofieyy xai bvva/aeis enoiritrafiey ; ubi tu certe vides absurd um 
illud quod omnes fugit Editores, in bis, r^ tr^ oyofiari kt^ayofiev Ka\ 
hriofiey, et ex £vangeliis sic corrigi voles, ovk ev^iriov aoff ef)dyo/zev 
cat eviofieyt Koi r^ (r^ 6y6fiaTi bvydfieis enoiiierafiey ; Recte, inquis ; 
ted quo tu auctore fretus haec corriges ? Ego vero, cum non sup- 
petant Codices, rationem solam, quae ista tam incnndita hoc in 
loco stare non patitur, mibi ducem suniam, atque ex conjectura 
(baud invito tamen, ut mox videbis, Justino) ea emendare cona- 
bor. Totum igitur Locum ad pristinam sanitatem integritatemque 
restitui posse arbitror, si luxata ejus membra, et per Scriptoris, 
uti dixi, incuriam transposita, in bunc demum ordinem redigamus, 
— TOP biba^ayra iifxas ravra, irvevfxa re to frpotprfTLKoy ocf^ofieda Kai 
irpwrKvyovfiey \6y^ Koi SXi^Oei^, rifjiiovTes Kal roy rwy dWioy eirofiiytay 
Koi iSojjioiovfiiywy 6.yadwy dyy^Xwf orparoy koX rravTi — . Etenim 
verbis sic constitutis clara fiunt omnia, atque uno quasi ictu diremp- 
tam vides inanem illam Pontifidos inter et Protestantes controver- 
fiam : vides individuam Trinitatem ab Angelorum interpositu libe- 
xam et incontaminatam : Vides S. Spiritum (dictante ipso Justino 
p. 19.) ev rpiry Ta^ei collocaturo, atque Angelos ad sedem pro- 
priam, et Honorem eis debitum, revocatos : Vides denique illud 
TifiCJyTes, quod prius additum verbis, o€fi6fji€6a koI vpotrKvyovfiey, 
supervacaneum plane erat,sequenticiausulae aptissimeconjunctum. 
Justini igitur haec est mens. Nos, inquit, spretis Diis Gentium, 
Damonibus sc. malisque Angelis, Deum ilium rerum, Patrem, 
Filium, et S. Spiritum, prout ratio Veritasque dictant, colimus 
et adoramus : Nee omnes tamen Angelos rejicimus ; sed alios honos, 
Deo ministrantes eique similes, eo, quo par est, honore prosequi- 
mur. Sanam certe fateberis esse banc, et S. Uteris consonam 
Doctrinam : Quam quidem non solus bic Justinus, sed et Patres 
tradunt universi. Imprimis vero Athenagoras,^ qui Justini vestt- 
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giis fere insistens ait, Cliristianos profiteri Qfor waripn, koX vtiv I' 
6e6v, Kol vvevfia &yiov, beiKvvyras avrwv ri^y iv rp ivi}9U hvvn^v^ 1^ 
KoX r^K kv T^ rdjft bialpeaiv — • Kac oitK ivi tovtois to deoKoyiKov 1 
iffi&y tararai fi^pos, aXXa Koi irXfidos ayy^Xwv icai XttTOVpy&v ^/ti^v— • 1 . 
Atque iterum^' ws yap Oeov t^afikvy koi viov toy \6yoy ahrw, wi " 
frvevfxa &ytov — ovrtjs Kai eripas elvai ivyafi€is Kartikfi^fieOa-^' Con- 
slmiliter Origenes contra Celsum p. 386. iva d€6v, roy varipa, m V 
roy vtov Oepairevofiey — . Et paulo post, dpiftrKevofiev Toy irartpa T^t 
gXijOeias, Kai Toy vioy Ttjy aXnOeiay — • Deiiide objicienti Celso, ex 
eo sequi, noa solum Deura, sed ejus miuistros quoque esse colen- 
dos, respondet his verbis, ei fiky oly eyoei tovs iiXrideis virrfpiras m 
6eoD, roK FafipiifX, icat Toy MixarjX, Kai tovs Xoiirovs hyyiXovs xal 
ip\ayyiXovs, Kai tovtovs iXeye depafrevcadai, i<rws ay to rrepl TW 
Oepaneveiv avrov [f. avTOvs] arjfAaivofxevoy €KKadypavT€^, Kai tUv roi 
QepavevoyTos vpd^e^y, eiwofiey ay els Toy Torroy, ws irepl rriXiKovruv 
iiaXeyofxeyoi, direp kyiapovp-ey vepl aitTdy yofjaai, i, e. Si CeUui 
veros Dei ministros intellexisset, Gabrielem^ Michaeletn, reliquo^ 
que Angelas et Archangelos, eosque colendas esse dixissei, nosfw* 
iasse, repurgata cultus significfttione, et colentis actionem nostram 
de re tanta, quoad intelligere potuimus, sententiam enarrassemm. 
Hoc autein perinde est, ac si dixisset, nos quidem bonis illis An- 
geiis, licet non cultum sbtius Dei proprium, inferioris tameo gradui 
cultum et honorein, cujus, ut ministri ejus, sunt capaces, tribu- 
eodum esse declarassemus : Ita enim mentem s'uam clarius explicat 
p. 41 6. Khy *ibiafi€y bk, fxij baifiovas Tiyas, ayyiXovs bk reray/i^vovs, 
eh6tifxovfjiey aifrovs Kai fxaKapHop.ey--^' ov fjtriy T^y 6<l>€i\ofiiyfjy wpbs 
Qeoy Ttfiijy tovtois uTToyifiofJiey. Rem vero totam ad Justini mentem 
paucis complectitur p. lO. ubi diqit, deby fxoyoy bely oi^eiy. ra bk 
Xoiva TifjLfjs &^ia, oh jiky Kai wpocrKvytitreiiJS koi trePatrfiov. Ad eundem 
fere mod urn Eusebius, Dem. Evang. p. 106. vapeiXritpa/jiey elvai 
riyas fieTo. roy aytjrdrii) deoy bvvdfiets hawfidrovs r^v iftwrty Kai voe^ 
pits — • hs b^ yywpHeiy Kai Ttfx^y Kara to fxirpoy Tfjt a^ias kbibaj(driix€it, 
H6vf Tf def Trjy aef^afffiioy Tifxrjy dwoyifiovTes. Sic etiam in Praep. 
£v. p. 148. fifxels fxoyov Toy etn Trdvrwv crifieiy bebibayfiiyoi deoy, rifi^v 
re Kara to irpoafiKoy Kai tcis d/Ji(l> avToy deotpiXels, Kai fiajcapias bvydfieu, 
Alque iterum p. 327. rocavra— & Tfjs 'EXXiiytay voXvOiov xal Sac/io- 
viKfjs irXayris vporeTifiriKafxey, OeLas fxey bvydfieis vvfipeTiKas tov xo/*- 
JiaaiXiws Beov Kai XeiTOvpyiKas eibores, Kai icara to wpoaifKoy rifAurres, 
jAOvoy bk Oeoy ofioXoyovvres, koi ^ovoy cKeXvoy aijioyres, Habes jam 
DOS tram de loco hoc vexatifisimo conjecturam, ne dicam emenda- 
tionem ; nam quantum ea suo momento ponderate iraleat, tui efit 
judicii aestimare. Restat tantum, ut de verbis, \6y^ koi aXifieiq^ 
te moneamus, uos ea cum preecedente verbo vpotrKvyovpjev cob- 
Junxisse propter similem fere de eadam re verborum fcNrmam p. 19* 
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ttf iriri sufDino et Ingenii acumine et doctrina praediti dudum ex- 
cogitarunt ; nam ti ex his accuratiusperpensis nulla appareat, quam 
Hon merito repudiemus ; haud invitus, opinor, concedes iliud nod 
tani luterpretum imperitise, quam loci ipsius vitio esse tribuendum^; 
ntque eos ideo nil melius etuere potnisse, quod verba sic stantia 
melius nihil admitterent. Ad horum igitur Interpretationes expen- 
tJkn<ias DOS actin^ramus. Primo autem Pimtificii, PerioniuSy Bel- 
UtrininuSy Petavius, aliique, cum eorum edeXoBprftrKelq. non satis 
^veant S. Scripturae, Justinym ejus vindicem appellant, cujus 
^egre^um hie pro Angetonim cultu testimonium se nactos esse gio- 
tiantor. Quid enim, inquinnt, illis, tov tCjv — &yyi\wy atparoy — 
irtfiSfieda, ad rem aptius explicatiusve dici potuit 1 Ecquis autem 
perlecto loco non statim videt, quam inique cum S. Patre agaut hi 
iDterpretes ? Qui, ut causae suae serviant, inanem tautum verborum 
^onum captant ; de eo autem, ut sensnm loco congruum efficiant, 
iitque ipse sibi constet Justinus (quae est aequissima interpretandi 
Tegula) neqnaquam sunt solliciti. Quasi vero ille, qui iu hac ips& 
Apologia solum Deum esse colendum semel iterumque declarat, 
minffstros «jus, Angelos, ejusdem cum eo cultus consortes faceret; 
»«it, qui S. Spiritnm una cum Patre et Filio kv rplrj^ ra^ec adoran- 
=diim esse docet, eum quarto hie loco coUocaret, atque Abgelis in 
xtiHtis ordine (quod vel ipsi nolunt Papistae) postponendum cense- 
ret. Hanc itaque verborum explicationem merito rejiciunt Re/or- 
matt, ut quae non solum S. Scripturis, sed et Justini ipsius Doc- 
trinae planissime repugnet. Videamus igitur, 2do, quas illi e coa- 
tritrio inter))retationes comminiscantur. Duae autem sunt potissi- 
tnum notandae. Prima est flla doctissrmi Bulli, qui in Defens. 
Fid. Nic. Sect. 2. Cap. 4. verba haec, top bibA^ayra ^/lasravra, icat 
TOV rwy — ayyiXu)y ffrparby, sic vertit, qui no$ ista, et de Angelo- 
rum exercitu, edocuit. Scilicet, quasi Graeca essent, biba^ayra 
iffids ravTa, Kai \hib&^ayra ^/zas] Toy tCjv — ctyykXwy ffTparoy. Sed 
▼ides Latina ilia his Gnecis roinime respondere, quae sic certe ex- 
•piitni oportuit, qui nos hisc docuit, et [nos docuit] Angelorum exer- 
*€itum. Sed cum ilia/ nos Angelorum exercitum docuit, sensu 
•carere videautur, id irt corrigeret vir eruditissimus, verborum for- 
mam immutavit, atque ita transtuUt, quasi Graece scriptum legis- 
aet irepl TOV Tufy — ayyAwv arpaTOv. Fac autem rectam esse versi- 
oiiem ; quid in se momenti habet haec interpretatio? Nimirum, 
Christum nos docuisse bonos quosdam esse Angetos, Dei ministroB. 
Atque hoc, ut opinor, non tam docuit Christus, quam olim tradi- 
turn comprobavit. Haec enim de bonorum Angelorum existentia, et 
mtuisteno, Doctrina Judaeis antea e vetere Testamento erat uotis- 
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counted for on other grounds than the influence of court fafori 
or the temporary popularity of most of his subjects. His merits^ 
*uch as they were, were of a species peculiarly adapted to the 
critical capacity of his contemporaries, ^ior, though thepoeti* 
cal halls of the Palatine have ceased to resound witli the plaudits 
which rewarded the eulogist of Stilicho or the adulator of Ho* 
norius, has Claudian ever wanted a class of readers prepared to 
do justice to his undisputed qualifications. He is the favorite 
of those with whom words are a substitute for things; in whose 
eyes gorgeousness of diction, luscious sweetness of versification, 
fantastic and florid description^ well wrought antithesis, and 
scattered happy sentences, are sufficient to compensate for the 
absence of the higher qualities of a poet; for depth, energy 
and pathos, beauty of design, grandeur of purpose, and insight 
into the true riches of language. He is a favorite especially with 
those of warm fancies, and judgment as yet immature, with 
whom to be dazzled and astonished is to be satisfied, and whom 
brilliancy of manner suffices to blind to inanity of matter, Bojs 
admire Claudian, as children are fascinated with Gessner's 
Death of Abel. We remember, even now, the impressions 
which accompanied our first perusal of Ciaudian's poems, at 
an early age. It was as if a new mine of poetical expression 
was opened before us. We seemed to have discovered a wdrld 
of yet unexplored beauties, and our fancy was intoxicated with 
the dazzling hues and rich fragrance of the flowers which sur- 
rounded us. £ven Virgil was cast into the shade — 

— — — as the stars go out, ' 

When with prodig^ious light. 
Some blazing meteor fills the astonished sight 

Nor can we recollect without a smile the pomp and tumidity 
with which the imitation of our new favorite infectied our school 
exercises. The gloss of novelty, however, soon wore away; 
we discovered the unsubstantial nature of what had so fascinated 
us, and returned to Virgil and common sense. We have seen 
an acquaintance with Claudian and Ovid recommended in the 
case of young aspirants to the honors of Latin versification, as 
a means of ripening the fancy and developing the inventbn ; 
probably on the supposition that the false taste so superinduced, 
would in the course of things reform itself, while the benefit 
would be permanent. 

Claudian, however, is well intitled to the rank beholds among 
the Classics. If his style and sentiment in general savor of Ori* 
ental inflation, there is in his best passages a march and a dig- 
nity well becoming the last of the Roman poets ; and the fertility 
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fif his miild^ the commaiid of langw^e which he dispbya on hit 
own pecaliar subjects^ and the fine sententiousness of ius moral 
]M8aage8y redeem in some degree the wretchedness of hissubjectf, 
and his own deficiencies* He is valuable^ too^ as an historian. 
His allusions to the manmsrs and customs of the declining em- 
pire^ the frequent notice^ he affords us of the state of the public 
mind on particular occasionS| his sketches of topography and 
local scenery, and the light lie throws on the accounts of con- 
temporary historians, all conspire to repay the classical reader 
for his perusal. It is in these points of view more especially 
that he has called forth the w&rm panegyrics of Gibbon^ the 
*' dulcia vitia'' of whose sfyte were congenial to his own, and 
who acknowledges the frequent and effectual aid which he de- 
rived to his researches from the labors of the political poet. 

There is little skill of arrangement displayed in any of Clau- 
dian's productions. With the exception of the De Raptu Pro- 
serpinsB and the minor poemS| they consist wholly of panegyrics, 
invectives, epithalamiums, and congratulatory addresses on public 
occasions. In point of contrivance, they are an incongruous 
mixture of historical narititive/ mythological fiction, and detailed 
satire or encomium. Every thing is transacted through the me- 
dium of a deity. Is an emperor to be married, or a favorite 
promoted to the consulship, or an obnoxious character to be 
dismissed from office, or a barbarian invasion t6 be .repelled i 
a god, or a deified monarch, or the city of Rome represented 
as a goddess, or one of the cardinal virtues personified, descends, 
and makes a long speech, generally of supplication, addressed 
to another god, or to the hero of the piece himself. Then fol- 
lows a reply of equal length ; after which we have an account 
of the great events consequent upon this '^ colloquy sublime ;'' 
and prefixed to, or intermingled with, or subjoined to all this, 
the poet's own sentiments on the subject. Such and so inarti» 
ficial is his plan ; and from within this circle he never ventures. 
it must be allowed, however, that he makes as much of his 
subject ^B it is capable of. This is indeed his peculiar praise. 
Few ever understood so well the art of saying a great deal about 
nothing. He seizes skilfully upon the producible subject, casts 
its deformities into the shade, exaggerates the really great, mag- 
nifies the little, and throws over all the glittering veil of his own 
florid imagination. Every topic, which can be brought to bear 
directly or indirectly upon the matter in hand, is pressed into 
the service, and made to minister to the poet's prevailing pur- 
pMe, the aggrandisement of his subject. The past is recalle<|, 
and the future anticipated, to add new splendor to the present. 
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Heaven b<)iirs fordi its deltiM^ md the tecrets of flite treUd 
open. Claudian knew his talent^ and made good use of it 
From a great subject be Would bave shrunk ; but in assembling 
round a common one all that is brilliant or fantastic in art or 
fiature^ and all that is imposing in stntimeDt, few have ever sit- 

Sassed him. His subjects indeed were sutih as to supply him 
itb ample scope for the exercise of bis peculiar powers. He 
inters con amove into the description of processions, military 
itevieWs^ and court pageants ; and appears to be as much dai* 
itled as any of the spectators by the display of imperial niagfii- 
ficence : 



Sidoniai cblamydes, et cingola baccis 



Aspera, geminatasque togas, viridesque smaragdo 
Loricas, galeasqne renidentes hyacinthb, 
£t Tario lapidum distinctas igne coronas. 

Evek) to the common objects of natni^e he imparts a florid and 
tinn&tural beauty^ totally foreign to tbem ; resembling in this 
respect some poets of higher pretensions in the present djEiy. 

Claudian's accumulatihg propensities are especially visible in 
his portraits of character. It is no exaggeration to say^ that all 
the virtues, and almost all the accomplishments, of which the 
poet had any idea, are attributed to his favorites, without dis- 
cnibination, and apparently without fear of ofieiiding them by 
the grossness of the adulation. Their worst or most equivocal 
actions are explained by attributing them to praiseworthy mo- 
tives. With an ingenious economy of praise^ unknown in mo- 
dem times, the credit due to a victory is divided between the 
commander and the sovereign, the former being represented at 
.conquering by his skill and prowess, the latter by fais auspices* 
All the common-places of morality are ransacked^ and all the 
artifices of ingenious praise exhausted, in honor of the ruling 
powers. They are exalted sometimes by contrast with their 
unsuccessful adversaries, and sometimes by comparison with the 
^ages and heroes of Greece and ancient Rome. Pythagoras 
and the Stagirite are made to veil their diminished heads ^ the 
learned consul Mallius ; the exploits of Stilicho are extolled ^ 
Incomparably transcending those of the Decii and Scipios of 
old time ; and even the imbecile Honorius is represented as 
bhiting in his own person all the public virtues and private ac«> 
complishments of his most illustrious predecessors, and as sur- 
passing each in that excellence for which he was peculiarly dia* 
linguished. Even the gods and fabulous heroes of antiquity are 
introduced for a similar purpose, in a way whicb is often abso- 
lutely ludicrous. We niight quote, among other- passages, 
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eqoaBy aniasiiig^ the compKnienta to the equestrian skiU^ ami 
peoonal graces^ of the Emperor: 

(Fescennin. Carm. 1. 1. 31 — 38.) 

IV. Cons. Honor. *' Tna poscerct ultro," (I. 554---564.) 
And the following, in the first quoted poem, mi^t almost have 
1>een copied from the '' Ipse capi Toluit'' of JuvenaJ. 

(Fescennin. Carm. i. 1. 10 — 16,) 

It would be difficult, indeed, for one who had not read Clan- 
dian, to conceive the extreme of absurdity into which hts stodj 
of adulation sometimes carries bim. His invectives art on 
a par with his panegyrics ; equally copious, and equally un-^ 
measured, though, from the nature of the case, not so ludi- 
crous in their extravagance. He abeolutely luxuriates in abuse, 
and Bke barbarian sculptors, exerts all his opulence of language 
in varying or aggravating the portrait of deformity. 

It is impossible to regard such a prostitution of intellect 
without pain and disgust ; nor is it easy to conceive how repre- 
sentations so palpably false, so immeasurably distant from the 
truth, could have been received with toleration, still less with 
applause, by the hearers, or even by the objects of the panegyric* 
The more delicate taste of a Tiberius would have rejected such 
homage \idth abhorreuce. . Perhaps^ however, both our wonder 
and oyr indignation may be diminished on reflection. Undeserved 
.praise is not always flattery. To many, perhaps to most miuds 
there is an atmospJxere of mysterious awe surrounding a monarch, 
through which himself and all that belongs to him, are viewed 
in higher dimensions and fairer colors than the reality. Thik is^ 
it is true, a weakness, and the mark of a vulgar mind ; but it is 
A feeling distinct from servility, and ought not to be confounded 
with ity though, as delusion and dishonesty play into each otherls 
bands, the two are frequently found together. Many actions, 
itoo, which are now ascertained to have originated m selfish 
.motives, were at the time otherwise interpreted ; and it is not 
ifoprobiible that many favorable traits of character, which his- 
tory, in its sweeping condemnation, has omitted to notice, were 
^thon recognised and appreciated. Without somic such conside- 
rations as these, it is difficult to account for the sentiments 
entertained by contemporaries, and the opinions expressed by 
writers of whose integrity there can be no doubt, relative to 
characters of which the world now judges very differently. Nor 
^plight it to be forgotten, tliat the topics of eulo^ to which thie 
court, poet is cotvipeUed toresort^ counteracts m some de^i^e 
theeflfectaofbisaervility. Poetry is esseotiaUy lofty, md sfU 
cannot find an elevated subject, 'wiH mak^ -one. It tnaydMgcaoe 
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itself by becoming the panegyrist of the worthless, but it cannot 
descend to tlieir level. If it cannot alter the nature of their ac* 
tions^ it will at least shame them by the fictions to which it if 
obliged to have recourse in their vindication. If it cannot find 
matter for praise in what they are^ it will praise them for what 
they are not ; and thus virtue^ or what the poet considers ai 
such^ will in some way or other be the subject of the verse. 
Hence it is that the poetry of Claudian is so rich in moral 
reflection. H}s merit in this respect is indeed generally ac- 
knowledged. Few of the Roman poets have excelled him in 
the happy expression of sentiment. One or two of his sentence! 
have passed into proverbs : as^ 



NaDqaam libertas gratior extat. 



Qaam tub rege pio. De Cons. Stilich. iii. 114, 

And the following, which is expressed with an ease and purity 
worthy of the Augustan age : 

■ Natarabeatis 

Omnibas esse dedit, si qais cognoverit nti. 

In Raf. 1. 215. 

The sententious passages of Claudian are, in our opinion, the 
finest parts of his works. Such are, among many others of the 
same stamp, the lines in praise of a country life, copied indeed, 
somewhat too closely from Virgil, Riif. i. 196 ; the address of 
Theodosius to his son, iv. Cons. Hon. 214; the fine passage 
beginning, '' Principio magni custos Clementia mundi,'' Laud. 
Stilich. 11.6; and the well-known verses '' De Sene Veronensi," 
among the minor poems. In addition to what was said above 
in extenuation of the great pervading fault of Claudian, it ought 
to be remembered, that in the case of Stilicho at least, he had 
the excuse of personal gratitude. Stilicho is indeed, more or 
less directly, the hero of every song ; and he seizes with manifest 
pleasure every opportunity afforded him of reverting to this 
favorite subject ; whose actions, indeed, with the proper degree 
of exaggerated coloring and distorted statement, appear to have 
afforded as fair a scope for eulogy as the greater part of those 
which have called forth the admiration of poets and orators in 
different ages.' 

' Setting aside the admixture of mytbological fiction, Dryden's court 
poems bear a considerable resemblance to the Panegyrics of Claudian. 
Such are the lines on the Restoration, the Annas Mlrabilis, and the 
Tbrenodia Augastalis ; for the odes, elegies, and panegyrics of JDryden 
differ in little but the title. Addison's Campaign, and. Tickell's Royal. 
Progresiy are specipiens of the same style. 
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' Throughout all the works of Claudiati there is a studied refe- 
rence to Roman feelings and associations. In this be probably 
consulted the prepossessions of bis audience. Though the 
great body of the population was little better than a mixture of 
all nations ; though the original constitution of Rome had 
ceased to exist for centuries^ and even the outward features of 
its polity were becoming more and more indistinguishable; the 
name of Rome still remained, and the recollection of its ancient 
glories had never been wholly effaced, even among the most 
degenerate of its sons. It is probable that, with the purity of 
blood, the degree of national feeling, which still remained, sur- 
vived principally in the patricians, to whom Claudian's writings 
are addressed. Accordingly, all the shadows of liberty which 
yet remained, all the reliques of Republican form and title which 
were retained Mnder the declining empire, are sedulously brought 
forward to dignify the transactions of despotic power or military 
violence. 

£v'n then — in mockery of that golden time 
When the Repablic rose rever'd, sablime, 
And her free sons, diffused from zone to zone, 
Gave kings to ev'ry country but their own — 
£v'n then the senate and the consuls stood 
Insulting marks, to show how Freedom's flood 
Had dar'd to flow, in Glory's radiant day, 
And how it ebb'd, for ever ebb'd away. 

The venerable names of liberty and the people, the dignity of 
HtLt consulship, the sanctity of the laws, the faith, and clemency, 
and inflexible justice which partial tradition extolled as the cha* 
racteristics of the ancient Republic — these and kindred topics 
are perpetually recurring in the pages of the last of Roman 
poets. The daring achievement of Stilicho, in forcing a pass^e 
through the camp of Alaric, is heightened by a comparison with 
the exploit of Codes of old. Honorius is complimented on his 
Roman predilections, and his adherence to the forms and cus- 
toms of antiquity ; and Theodosius is represented as inculcating 
on his son the virtues of the hardy heroes of the Republic as 
especial models of imitation. 

Whether Claudian was a Christian, has been the subject of 
some dispute. The point is scarcely worth deciding. If be 
were such, it could be in name only ; for the tone of his senti- 
ments is Pagan throughout, not to mention specific objections 
contained in individual passages. We are inclined, however, to 
agree with the greater part of critics, that he was an unbeliever; 
though we are not satisfied with all the arguments -adduced in 
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stipporl of this opinioo. The sneer ki Eutrop. i. 314. can ori; 
ajpfrfjr to the £Miatical reveriea of an individual monk; and the 
satire^ after dll, is levelled more against Eutropius than John of 
Tfaebeis. The prayer of Staicbo, Ruf. L 334^ Which it likewise 
dleged, seems less conclusive tluin the speech of Mars fottow- 

■ig: 

• ■ OMOi ecee paratnr 

Ad beilum Stilicho, qui me de more tropaeis 
Ditat, et hostiles luspendit in arbore cristas, 

Qmidian's liberal use of the heathen mythology proves little; 
no one supposed that Virgil^ or Ovid^ or Statius, believed their 
own foblea. We are not quite prepared to agree with Heinsius 
and others relative to the spuiiousness of the Christian poems 
ascribed to Claudian : the Carmen Paschale^ at least, and die 
Laos Christ!, seem to us (especially the former) to exlubit much 
of Claudian's flowing manner and play of language. Perhaps 
he wrote them in the way of a quit-rent^ or necessary tribute ef 
respect to the religion of the state. Such compliances are 
common among infidels of all times ; aor ought they to be con- 
sidered more remerkahle in At imperial poet^ than ia a modem 
French savant, or Oerman ^professor. 

We have already given our opinion of Claudian^s manner; 
we must, however, injustice add, that it is equable, fluent, and 
free from all appearance of stifiness or elaboration. Ornate as 
his sentences are, they seem to flow from him spontaneously 
and without effort. His words and knages spring, as it were^ 
full- formed from his mind. It is in fact a mistake to call this 
^ecie|i o€ style elaborate : none is in reality less so* Pascal^ 
"writing to a friend, apologised for the length of his commimicatbn, 
4>y saymg that he had not time to make it shorter. Something 
ief the same kind may be said with regard to the style before us. 
Sinffplicky, like conciseBess, is the result of study. The liappj 
ihpugbt which seems to be struck off like a spark from the anvd 
of a glowing imagination, cost its author more pains than would 
•faave sufficed to produce whole paragraphs of floiid 'declamation. 
And if there are exceptions — if easy writing" is in a few instances 
"' easy readia|," yet even here great jpredow labor must have 
t»een exerted in the formatioB of •the taste and the disciplining 
of the imagination, to render such «b occurrence tposeible.; the 
channel mu«t have been ihoUowed out wilAi toil, before the stream 
oould flow smootUy and easily. Here and there in the ^le of 
Claudtani traces ef negligence'are visible, and sometinaea, though 
^ery rarely, the granihlo^nous flow of his historical xuutative is 
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iolerfupted bj a proaaic line or two. Thu) in Uie cqn^plaiqt o4 
Rome, BelK Gildoo. 62. 

■ ■' ■■ ■ ■ ■ spemuii^a Qobis 
Beat^hat lil^yf^^ qqse v\f a^^preque foyeba^ 
Soto dacta Noto, ^ifbqpani secura faturi, 
Seiyiper inops, veniique fidem poscebat et aniii. 
llanc quoqoe nunc Gildon rapuit wJkfine cademtu 
Autumni. 

His epithets are frequently hyperbolical and tasteless^ bitf 
seldom inappropriate, and never unmeaning. His illustratiom^ 
though not always the happiest, manifest a great extejut and 
variety of information. ^' Juvat ilium hac in re (pictura)/' qay^ 
Qessner^ '^ ianta rerum naturalium, quanta turn fesse pot^rat^ 
cognitio, quae inexhaustam visa imaginum et comparationum co- 
piaqi suppeditaret." Prolegom. p. vii. It is always gratifying {o 
kpow that we are on safe ground with an author, and that, h^MFr 
ever great may be the wealth of imagery and allusion which h^ 
displays, it is drawn from the depths of a knowledge still more 
extensive. We have known many popular and ingenious writecf, 
whose works were crowded with recondite metaphors and cofp- 
parisons, but whose learning, it was impossible not to perc^iye^ 
was new and undigested, and the result of study undertaken fpr 
a temporary purpose. Hence the air of rawness visible iq il^eif 
fjisplays of erudition, and the feeling of suspicion and unsatisr 
jiactpriness which attended us through the perusal. This was 
not the practice of the greatest poets of ancient and fuod^f^ 
times — witness, among others, the ^^ doctus senex" of EogIi§(i 
poetry, Milton. Their information was already matured and 
familiarised in the mind, when it developed itself in writipg ; i( 
bad mingled itself with the flesh and blood of the und^stanjing; 
and its outward manifestations appear merely a natural ^u^ 
from the fulness within.— Claudian is unfortunate in his similes, 
which are for the piost par( below the dignity of the subject,' 
or otherwise inapplicable. They are few in number. 
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f W^ refer for instances to vi. Cons. Hon. 269. Eutrop. ii. 609. and 
Rnf. ii. 46b; The simile of the bees, in the last pas'sage, has. a QiG9ll<r 
bernia effiBCt^ r^ js^ipbling that of Pope's pompous translation of a similar 
one in the second Iliad, f'rom tlie above censure we MnSt except such 
as the following, which seems to have been, the original of fine in the 
second book of Paradise Lost. 

»■ ' » — -^ vnlgi pars maxiina helium 
Indicit saperis: pars Ditis jura tqentur. 
Dissensucpie alitiir mmor. Ceu mnrpAiii^t al^ 
Impacata quies pela^, cum Qaminp fraeto 
Duvat adbtic saevitque tumor, dubiaqiqy^ perasstufjp 
Lassa recedentis fluitant vestigia venti. — In luir. i. 68. 
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' The Latini^ of Claadian^ though not whdly free from tin 
corruptioos of his age^ is^ for that age^ remarkably pme and 
elegant. Gessner has anticipated us in a remark, which we shall 
|;iTe in his own words : '' Poeseos ilia prserogativa est, quod, cum 
imitatione superiorum bonam partem cohtineatur, diutius senra- 
▼it decus suum, non minus in nostro, quam in Papinio, Mar- 
tiale, deinde Ausonio, ceteris, quorum prosa oratio sasculum 
suum sapit, carmina facile se tuebtur, Nempe ut fuerunt a 
renatis inde Uteris plures, qui versus Latinos Graecosque facerent 
bonos, solutae orationis Latins eloqueintes emendatosque scrip- 
tores laudare possumu^ paucos, Gracae forte probabilem nullum.^ 
Prol^om. p. IX* Whatever ma; be thought of the justice of 
the latter observation, or of its relevatice to the subject, the 
truth of the former is undeniable. Our oWn language furnishes 
proof of the position. Probably, however, the purity of Clau- 
dian's Latin style was in part owingSo the circumstance of the 
Latin being to him a written, and not a spoken language. 
Claudian displays a great familiarity wifh the works of his pre- 
cursors in Roman poetry. The fragments of Virgilian diction 
with which his language is interwoven produce so happy an 
effect as to make us regret that the whole is not of the same 
texture. In this, as in his cadence, Statius ^approaches the near- 
est to him. 

It remains only to speak of his rhythm, ip which, as is well 
known, he is distinguished from all the Latin po?ts by a fasticKous 
study of smoothness, and more especially by an almost entire 
absence of elision. This fault, as we have observed above, is 
less visible in his Proserpine, where vigor is more required, than 
in his political poems. The harmony of the Latin hexameter, 
as has been well observed of Milton's blank verse, consbts in 



— — ^— many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out. 

Clandian's voice wanted compass : he had but a few notes, 
excellent in their way, but from their monotony apt to pall on 
the ear. He never ventures into the '^ sea of eveiMipreading 



such murmur fiU'd 



Th' assembly, as when hollow rocks retain 

The sound of blast'ring winds, which all night long 

Had rous'd the sea, now with hoarse cadence lull 

Sea-faring men o'erwatch'd, whose bark by chance 

Or pinnace anchors in a craggy bay 

After a tempest Par. L. ii. 284. 



toundy** but is contented to glide along the shore in bis gilded 
pleasure-boat. The peculiar character of his versification is 
more especially visible in his manner of winding up a system of 
hexameters, if it may be so called, where the termination of the 
sentence coincides with that of the line. Claudian has two fa* 
vorite methods of doing this; the first, by concluding with what 
is called a Golden Line, consisting of a verb placed between two 
adjectives and their corresponding substantives : as 

Saacia dividuii darescunt nubila sulcis. 

This species of verse has a peculiarly sonorous effect owing 
to the juxtaposition of so many emphatic words, without any 
of less consequence being interposed to break the continuity. 
V]i<gil uses It sparingly, and always with success. In Claudian, 
on the contrary, it occurs more frequently than in any of the 
other poets, and generally at the end of a sentence, for which 
indeed it is peculiarly fitted. In this case, the line preceding, 
and sometimes the two former, are divided by a pause, in ordei^ 
to give more full effect to the concluding one. 

mediumque per hostem 

Flammatas virtate pia, propriaeque salatis 

Immemor, et stricto prosternens omnia ferro, 

Barbara folmineo seouit tentoria cursu. — vi. Cons. Honor. 40(1. 

The effect of this conclusion is somewhat weakened by its 

frequency. The ^* Golden line'' sometimes occurs twice or 

thrice in succession : 

Fida per innocuas errent iocendia turres. 
Lascivae subito confligant sequore lembi, 
Stagnaqae remigibus spument immissa oanoris. 

Cons. Mall. 329. 

Stagnaqae tranquillae potantes marcida Lethes 
iEgra soporatis spumant oblivia lingnis. — Pros. i. 280; 

Sometimes the members of the line are otherwise arranged : 

Efflantes roseum frasnis spamantibns ignem^ 

Cons. Prob. et Olyb. 6. 

Sudent irrignse spirantia balsama vense. — lb. 252. 

Ridebont virides gem mis nascentibas alg^. — Ruf. i. alt . 

Lambit contiguas innoxia flamma pruinas. — Pros. i. 168. 
The other method of concluding is by a line beginning with a 
trochaic or dactylic word, followed by a pause. In this case 
the pause of the preceding line, is generally in the middle or at 
the latter end, and the pause in the last line, or both, are fol- 
lowed by a copulative of some kind. We give the following in- 
stances by way of illustration from the poem on the consulship 
of Mallius. 
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' The Ladmty of Cbiidiaii, llMMgk not wiKiIty fret from ck« 
corrnptioiis of his age, is, for that age, reBarkabfy pare and 
degant. Gessoer has anticipaled us in a remariEy which we shall 
Ijirein his own words: '^ Poeseos ilia pnmgatrra es^ qaod, cum 
imitatione saperiorum bonam paitem contineatur, dbitius serva- 
'nt decus snum, non minus in nostro^ qnam in P^ipinio, Mar- 
tiale, deinde Ausonio, ceteris, quorum prosa oratio ssBCulum 
sonm sapit, cannina fJMrile se tueator. Nempe ut fiienmt a 
renatis inde Uteris phires, qui versus Tjtfinos Graecosque facerent 
bonos, solutse cmitionis Latinae eloquentes emendatosque scrip- 
tores laudare possumus paucos, Gnecae forte probabilem nullum.* 
Prolegom. p. ix. Whatever maj be thought of the justice of 
the latter observation, or of its rdevance to the subject, the 
• truth of the former is undeniable. Our own language funuahes 
proof of the position. Probably, however, the purity of Clan- 
dian's Latin style was in part owii^So the circumstance of the 
Latin being to him a written, auiid not a spoken language. 
Claudian displays a great familiarity with the works of his pre- 
cursors in Roman poetry. The fragments of Virgilian diction 
vrith which his lai^uage is interwoven produce so happy an 
effect as to make us regret that the whole is not of the same 
texture. In this, as in his cadence, StaUns approaches the near- 
est to him. 

It remains only to speak of his rhythm, iq which, as is well 
known, he is distinguished from all the Latin po^ts by a fastidhous 
study of smoothness, and more especially by an umost entire 
absence of elision. Thb fault, as we have observed above, is 
less visible in his Proserpine, where vigor is more required, than 
in his political poems. The harmony of the Latin hexameter, 
as has been well observed of Milton's blank verse, consbts in 



— — «— — many a winding boat 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out. 

Clandian's voice wanted compass : he bad but a few notes, 
excellent in their way, but from their monotony apt to pall on 
the ear. He never ventures into the '^ sea of ever^preading 
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Th' assembly, as when hollow rocks retain 

The sound of blnst'ring winds, which all night long 

Had rous'd the sea, now with hoarse cadance loll 

Sea-faring men o'erwatch'd, whose bark by chance 

Or pinnace anchws in a craggy bay 

After a tempest Par. L. ii 284* 
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1 HAT we were justified in expecting more than common grati- 
fication from the work above-named, will be readily admitted by 
all who are acquainted with the author's powerful talent$, hia 
classical attainments, and the favorable opportunities of whicb 
he has so ably availed himself in the prosecution of his literary 
and geographical researches. We now acknowledge that thi^ 
volume has most amply satisfied our expectation3, with regard 
to its principal subject, the Topography of Athens; and afforded 
more instruction than we could have anticipated in the antiqua- 
rian remarks which its title-page professes, and in the histprir 
cal, critical and philological observations incidentally scattered 
throughout its various sections. There are, most probably, few 
among our readers who have not experienced certain feelings, 
which we shall not attempt to describe, arising from the con- 
templation of ancient ruins; but these feelijQg« are in a parlioilar 
manner awakened by the remains of cities long since fAlleo to 
decay. Of some, the existing monuments may claim admiration 
by their beauty ; they may siu-prise or even astonish by their 
magnitude or uncomnK)n style of architecture; and they may 
excite CMir curiosity by the mysterious inscriptions and devices 
which tibey exhibit. Thus the Egyptian city of ' an hundred 
gates,' and the Pers€|K>litan ' hall of a thousand columns/-— 
We can feel, however, but little interest concerning those who 
founded, or in former ages inhabited either Thebes or Persepo- 
lis, until, by deciphering the hieroglyphical or cuneiform oia- 
racters in which their inscriptions consist, or from some other 
aourne of inforsaation not yet discovered, we have learned who 
they were and ^at meoiorid»le actions they performed &it 
to the very name of Adiens are associated the mo3t ddightfiil 
recolkctioos ; .and amidst its cuins our imaginatigin peoples 
fSftrj spot with illustrious lleroes, Ic^gislators, phibsopber^ ctra- 
t0fB and poets; whose forms the ancients artists have rendered 
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familiar to our eyes, while from early youth we have beea bti- 
mately acquainted with the mmute anecdotes of their public 
history or private life. We almost forget that twenty or thirty 
centuries have elapsed since they existed; we tread die ground 
marked by their footsteps; the edifices and sculptures on which 
we gaze, are those which they daily beheld; the same inscriptioM 
that attracted their eyes, we read and understand ; perhaps the 
marble fragment on which we recline, once served to support 
the person of Themistocles or Alcibiades ; perhaps the modem 
dwelling which we occupy covers that spot, where once stood 
the mansion of Pericks, or of the fascinating Aspasia. But we 
must check such excursions of imagination, and proceed to the 
notice of Colonel Leake's valuable work. 

In the Introduction (which fills above an hundred pages, waA 
forms a highly interesting portion of this volume) our learned 
author calls the reader's recollection to such passages in the 
history of Athens, whether real or fabulous, as seem most necei- 
sary to the illustration of its Topography and Antiquities ; and 
he takes a rapid, but masterly view of the city's progressive 
ruin, 

^ ' There can be no stronger proof/ says be, (p. i.) 'of the early civilisa- 
tion of Atheas than the remote period to which its history is carried in 
a clear and consistent series. We have some reason to believe that 
Cecrops, an Egyptian, who brought from Sais the worship of NeithCby 
the Athenians called 'AS^) was contemporary with Moses. It is pro- 
l>able that even before that time the worship of Japiter had been intro- 
daced into Athens from Crete. The rock of the Acropolis, which at 
that early period contained all the habitations of the Athenians, received 
from Cecrops the name of Cecropia.' 

We shall briefly enumerate those whom Athenian tradition 
has recorded as the successors of Cecrops. — 1. Amphictyon. — 
£• Erectheus the first, whose identity with Ericthonius our au- 
thor establishes. — 3. Pandion the first, in whose reign it is sup- 
posed the Eleusinian mysteries were instituted by Triptolemus.— 
4. Erectheus the second. — 5^ ^geus, and 6. Theseus, who by 
founding the Prytaneium as a court of judicature common to 
all Attica, and establishing the Panathensea as a festival for the 
whole province, rendered Athens pre-eminent above the other 
eleven cities of that country, about the year 1300 before Christ. 
-^•To the Pelasgi, a people of uncertain origin^ who came to 
Athens from the northward (about 1192 years before Christ), 
Col. Leake thinks the Athenians indebted for the fortifications 
of their Acropolis, although ^hey had themselves already built 
several temples ; and it is not improbable, he adds, that they 
taught the Greeks that polygonal masonry which distinguiAei 
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iome of their most ancient works of defence, and which it has 
been customary to denominate Cyclopian, but without much 
propriety. (P. vii.) In the sixdi century before Christ Athens 
attamed a nigh degree of splendor and civih'sation upder the 
tunbitious, but humane, enlightened and patriotic Pisistratus^ 
who, and his sons, fixed the muses there by establishing a public 
hbrary and editing the works of Homer. Our author is not 
very willing to believe that, as Herodotus (ix. 13.) relates, all 
the streets and public buildings of Athens had been completdy 
ruined by the Persians, and subsequently renewed from their 
foundations. It appears according to Pausanias, * that there 
still remained at Athens, at a late period, several monuments of 
an age anterior to the Persian war.' (P. xii.) The barbarians 
probably directed their vengeance against the works of defence, 
and some of the most important public edifices. We may be- 
lieve that they so completely destroyed the great Temple of 
Minerva, that Themistocles did not scruple to use its ruins in 
repairing the Acropolis ; but of the Odeium, the Erectheium, 
Lenseufn, Anaceium, the Temples of Venus, Vuloan and Apollo 
Pythius, ' the destruction was confined to the roofs and com- 
bustible parts only ; so that they were probably left, together 
with a great number of the smaller fanes and heroa, in such a 
state that it was not difficult to restore them. The new build- 
ings which rose at Athens in the half century of her highest 
renown and riches, may be divided into those erected under the 
administrations of Themistocles, of Cimon, and of Pericles/ 
(P. xii.) Among these were the Temple of Theseus, the Poecile^ 
the Dionysiac theatre, the Stoae, Gymnasia, and others. Pericles 
completed the military works which Themistocles had conceived 
and Cimon pardy executed ; but we must regard as his chief 
work the ' entire construction, from their foundations, of those 
magnificent buildings, the mystic Temple of £leusis, the Par- 
dienon, and the Propylaea; in all which we are at a loss whether 
mo^ to admire the rapidity or the perfection of the execution.' 
(P. xiv.) In the first century before Christ the military impor- 
tance of Athens expired with the destruction of the Peiraic for- 
tifications by Sylla ; and within the next century her navy was 
almost extinct, and the maritime city was reduced to a cluster of 
habitations round each of the ports. 

* But the respect which the arms or the political influence of Athens 
eonld no longer command, was still i^aid to the recollection of her former 
glory: to her having been from the aera of the battle of Marathooi 
almost the sole depository of the science and literature of Greece, and 
lo her atill c<mtinmng to be the school in which were found the flidst 
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•kilfil taikitBf and tbe b«tt prDdaofiom i» Mnobiteotwri;, Molftort ai|4 
fiMiituig/ (P.xxii.) 

' Tbe Romans (even in sooie degree SyHa himself) freatri 
Athens with filial respect and iadtdgeace; Julius Castary Aukm^ 
AugastuSy GermaoicuSi and octiers protected, fevored or embdr 
Kshed the city-^but Hadrian is conspicuoos among her iUostnmM 
benefactors^ Athens was most splendid in tbe age of the Aslx)- 
ntnes^ when ^e exhibited the accumulated oMgoificence of ei^ 
or ten centuries^ and whilst the Pericleian monuments were sdl 
unimpaired. Plutarch describes the works of Ictinua^ Maesi- 
cleSy and Phidias, which had been already exposed to the lUtacks 
Of six hundred winters^ as still possessing all their original freil^ 
fieSB. Not many years after Plutarch Greece was explored by 
another writer, to whom we chiefly owe our knowledge of ito 
ancient topography, and of the treasures which it contained in 
Various productions of the arts of design. The classical reader 
will anticipate our allusion to Pausanias ; concerning whose %ffi, 
travels and compositions, Col. Leake offers many curious and 
interesting observations, and an estimate of his excelleucies and 
defects compared with those of Strabo. it appears (from p. 
xxxviii.) that Greece Proper did not suffer so much from Roaum 
spoliation as either Sicily or Asiatic Greece. Impressed with 
generation for a common religion, the Romans respected Athens 
as almost sacred ; they regarded her as the mother of learning 
"and the arts ; and as they advanced in Grecian civilisation an 
opinien ' prevailed among the opulent at Rome that their 
^education was incomplete without the study of Greek literature, 
and a residence at Athens.' (P. xliii.) The only Roman em- 
perors who took from Greece the productions of art, are Cab- 
gula and Nero; but Pliny informs us that there atill remained 
at Athens, after Nero's spoliation, three thousand statues: few 
'Were probably taken from that city ; for superstition rendered 
him liiraid to visit a place reputed the abode of^tkoae Furies, 
whose vengeance he dreaded on account of tbe sume crime for 
-which they had tormented Orestes. In overthnowing Pagsn 
-temples and destroyii^ statues, the early Christians appear to 
4Kive almost confined their excesses .within the Asiatic provino^; 
Athens was particularly favored by the Byzantine emperoiv^ 
Constantine gloried in being appointed ^r^rriyi^ of llmtcity; 
f4be schools of philosophy and literature were protected— the 
iChuvch of Athens, though said to have been. founded hy St. 
'Pssid, was still 'one of the most obscure in Greece; but Uuk 
opposition was made to Polytheism in its -atrong boM; fron 
^ the spirit of tolerance inherent in the Athenian Teli^OD, 
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^Aridi gave a hospitable reception to the deities of all natioiis 
(ette to those whose names were unknown), the Christians 6f 
Athena were exempted from those persecutions under which the 
cbufcii was generally found to flonsh ; and they had no provo- 
cation to acts of violence when the Christian religion at length 
otftained the ascendancy. Their priests took quiet possession 
tt the magnificent temples of the Athenian mythology ; and 
every thing ensured as well to the ancient religion as to the phi- 
losophy of Athens, a tranquil and gradual downfal. Nor proba- 
cy was there in any part of Greece that violent hostility of the 
Christians against the emblems of Paganism which, whether 
caused by bigotry or the love of plunder, distinguished the 
Christians in some parts of Asia/ (P. iv.) Although Athens 
\fras twice taken by the Goths, its buildings and works of art 
appear to. have suffered but little injury from those barbarians^ 
and at the close of the fourth century the emblems of Paganism 
still remained there unmolested. 

' It was probably about the year 420 of the Christian aera, in the 
nigB of the younger Theodosius, that the truth of the Christian religion, 
aided by imperial edicts and example, effected the complete abolition 
of Paganism at Athens, and in the snrroanding parts of Greece. The 
Parthenon and the Temple of Theseas having been protected from the 
injuries of time by their solidity and excellent construction, and having 
escaped all the effects of barbarous fanaticism, were at length, with aU 
their external decorations still uninjured, converted iifto Christian 
churches. The slow and gradual conversion of the Greeks had the 
natural effect of blending the rites of the two religions, and of introduc- 
Itag many of the ancient ceremonies and customs of Paganism into the 
efanrch ; and we are not surprised to find that the Christians chose for 
the cdnverted temple the saint most resembling the Pagan deity to 
tvlibm it had before been sacred. Thus the Piy-thenon, which had de^ 
rived its name from the virginity of Minerva, became sacred to the 
Panhagia, or Virgin mother of Christ; and the warrior St. George 
auppli^ the place of the hero Theseus in the Theseium.' (P. Ixiv.) 

Our author does not think that the Iconoclasts directed 
Much of their fury against the ancient statues— *their dispute 
Wars l^hoUy a Christian quarrel — the Church was no longer 
Jealous of the Pagan superstition, but the Iconoclasts de- 
stroyed the images of Christ and the saints ; and pictures rather 
thim statues. 

But we must hasten to the final degradation of Athens, which 
in June, 1456, became subject to the Turks, and three years 
sifter was visited by the Sultan Mehmet : 

* Obliged at last to bend her neck to the yoke of the Oriental battue 
mi)ii^*who for more than nineteen centuries hpd been kept at a distance 
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by the e^wtfl of Gfeoian tuperiority in all tbftt naket anation pow«M, 
Athens has efer since considered herself fortunate in receiTinc the 
orders and protection of the Sultan, through the mediation of a black 
eunuch slave, the guardian of the tyrant's women. This envied jHrifi- 
lege was granted by Mehmet himself; who, having expressM tb« 
highest admiration at the beauty of the situation, the magnificence of 
the ancient buildings, the strength of the citadel, and the convenience 
of the harbors, thought the whole district not unworthy of becoffling 
an appanage of his harem.' (P. Ixxxi.) 

Athens seems to have emerged from the dark ages nearly in 
its present state with a populatiofi of eight or ten thousand, 
' soon after piracy, the natural curse of the Levant seas, had 
resumed its reign, and had reduced the maritime commerce of 
Athens to its state in the heroic ages.' ( P. Ixxxiv.) Such was thie 
obscurity which hung over Athens two hundred and fifij yean 
ago, though Greek literature had already been cultivated in 
several parts of £urope with success, that its existence as an 
inhabited place was hardly known, nor was it suspected that any 
monuments still bore witness to its ancient magnificence. But 
in 1464 the Venetians surprised and plundered the city ; the 
tranquillity of which was again interrupted by the same nation 
two centuries after, in 1687 Francisco Morosini, afterwards 
Doge, besieged it with 8000 infantry, and 870 horse ; a battery 
of cannon was erected on the hill of the Pnyx ; mortars were 
placed at the eastern foot of the Acropolis : — the fire' was princi- 
pally directed against the Propylaea ; and to the explosion of a 
Turkish magazine 

* we may probably attribute the destruction of a beautiful little tem- 

Sle of Victory without wings, the frieze of which is now in the British 
luseum ; for nothing but a few fragments of the temple have been 
found by any traveller who has visited Athens since the siege ; and we 
know from Spon and Wheler that, a few years before the siege, it was 
complete, and used as a powder magazine.' (P. Ixxxvii.) . 

The Parthenon, also, where the Turks had collected much 
combustible ammunition, suffered from a shell, which caused 
such an explosion as reduced to ruins all the middle of the 
Temple, and precipitated to the ground all the statues of the 
eastern pediment. The Pasha was soon after killed, and the 
Turks capitulated. Morosini himself began to remove the sta- 
tues from the Parthenon : but in lowering the Car of Victory, 
with its horses of the natural size, and of the most admirable 
"workmanship, which he wished to display at Venice as a monu- 
ment of his conquest, the engineers by some mismanagement 
let it fall to the ground, where it was, 

,< according to the testimony of an eye witness, broken to piecei. 
The destruction of those horses was so complete, that no remains of 
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tiiem have been discovered amoDg the other fragments foand. at the 
fMt of the western pediment, and conveyed to £nglapd by Lord Elgin,' 
(P. zciv.) ^ 

. The Vepetians after a short time resolved to abaodon their 
conquest ; they evacuated the Acropolis, and the Turks again 
became masters of Athens. 

Until the middle of the seventeenth century^ Europe pos- 
sessed but little accurate information concerning the city of 
Minerva — our limits will not allow us to notice all the accounts 
of Athens which Col. Leake enumerates. Dr. Spon, a learned 
antiquary of Lyons, published in 1674 the description of that 
place, which he had received from Pdre Babin^ a. Jesuit. In 
the same year, a young artist named Carrey was left at Athens 
by the Marquis de Nointel, and employe^ for six weeks in 
delineating the pediments and metopes of the Parthenon, some 
buildings, ancient friezes and other objects. His drawings are 
now in the National Library at Paris, and copies' have been 
presented to the British Museum. The Earl of Winchelsea and 
Mr. Veraon visited Athens in 1675; when, also, was published^ 
Giiillet's work, describing the pretended travels of his brother. 
La Guilleti^re ; which our author regards as 9 mere romance, 
constructed with ingenuity and some degree of learning, on infor- 
mation acquired by Guillet from the missionaries and the printed 
account of P^re Babin. In I676, Sir George Wheler and Dr. 
Spon examined the antiquities of Athens ; which, for an interval 
of ninety years, appear to have excited but little interest. At 
length, — 

^ An English artist studying at Rome, perceived that he was not yet 
at the foantaiD-head of trne taste in architectnre, and determined to 
proceed to Athens with a view of making such a stay there as would 
enable him to bring away drawings of all the principal remains of anti- 
quity. Stuart having engaged Revett, another architect, to join him, 
they proceeded to Athens in the year 1751, where they remained during 
the greater part of three years. The first part of the result of their 
labors was puhlished in 1761 ; soon after which a further knowlege of 
Greece and of its remains of antiquity, was obtained by a private 
society in London, which has done more for the improvement of the 
arts by researches into the existing remains of the ancients than any 
government in £prope.' (P. civ.) 

By the Dilettanti Society (in 1764) Mr. Revett, Mr. Para 
and Dr. Chandler were engaged 'to travel in Greece. But since 
their time many alterations have occurred in Athens ; the city 
has been surrounded with a wall, in erecting which two ancient 
columns were demolished, and an inscribed architrave removed-^- 
die Temple of Triptolemus, which Chandler saw, has been almoat 
completely destroyed — other remnants have disappeare^i Kime 
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teken away by travellers ; add many used both by Turks tad 
Greeks in the construction of their modem habitations; th^ 
Muared blocks furnishing convenient materials for the mason, 
While for his cement or coating he reduces to lime the fine mar- 
oles employed by the ancients in their works of sculpture. 4 
note, (p. cviii.) which we strongly recommend to the notice Of all 
future travellers in Greece, indicates nearly sixty places, where, 
from various circumstances^ our author thinks it probable that 
many precious remains of antiquity still exist below the Surface of 
the soil : — besides those cities, the aXcn] or sacred groves, where 
sumptuous temples in sequestered situations were filled or sur- 
rounded with admirable statues, would yield, in his opinion, a 
rich subterraneous harvest to the antiquary. He particularly 
names Olympia, Delphi, Nemea, and the Isthmus. ^JThe Gro?e 
of the Muses on Mount Helicon, the sanctuaries of Jupiter und 
of Despoena in Arcadia ; the Heraeum of Argolis, the Hierom 
of Epidauria, the oracular fane of Apollo in Mount Ptous, 
the temples of Minerva Itonia in Boeotia and Thessaly, Actium 
and Dodona, Sic. 

Much as Athens has suffered, it still, says Col. Leake, above 
all the cities of Greece, affords the best prospect of discoveries 
to the artist and antiquary : although the modern buildings covet' 
a considerable portion of the ancient site, yet many parts are opbh 
to the excavator's researches : — 

' The Turks have seldom shown much repugnance to such under- 
takings, when proper measures have been talcen to obtain their preV^oi^ 
consent ; and every nation in civilized Europe is interested in the kto- 
louisitiob by any one nation, of those works which, in proving th9 sape- 
noritjr of the ancients in some partictilar branches of art) afford as at 
^b same time the means of imitating them.' (P. cxii.) 

Although we have omitted a multiplicity of learned and curious 
observations in our faint outline of the introduction, it has in^ 
.i>erceptibly extended far beyond the limits within which we 
should have restricted it in proportion to the subsequent woik : 
Jbut this, however diversified with valuable matter, beitig mote 
atrictly topographical,, and its minute details requiring frequent 
consultation of the plates, would probably, in o«r notice^ yielU 
less entertainment to the general reader. We must her« renmrk, 
that our author has judiciously taken for hb groniid-work, JPau- 
•iinias's description of Athens ; this, literally translated, nume- 
Wius excellent notes, and some account of buildings or monu* 
intots imperfectly indicated, and of other objects wholly omitted 
in Pausanina's work, occupy the first section of Col. Leake's 
"' Topography "ii— the second relates to those positions Mid ei- 
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Mting monumeuts of ancient Athens concerning the identity of 
Miich there can be little or no doubt : — 

^ Tke poaitftons which ancient history and local evidence ooncor in 
4eteriiftiDin|^ with the gpreatest certainty, are the River Iliisus; the 
Acropolia with iti three principal building*, the Parthenon, Ereotheinm, 
nnd Propylasa; the Areiopagus, the Theseinm, the Maseinm, the Pnyx, 
the Temple of Jupiter Oly mpiuli, the fountain Enneacrunus, the Sta* 
dinm, Dionysiao Theatre, the Odeium of Herodes, and the Agora of 
the time of the Romans.' (P. 36.) 

. Having fixed beyond any reasonable doubt, the positions 
above mentioned^ our author proceeds in the third section to 
notice some not yet determined with equal certainty, though 
Mines may be assigned to them with a considerable appearance 
of propriety. Such are Mounts Anchesmus and Lycabettus ; 
Pipylum and the Peiraic gate. In the fourth section he traces 
Ae route of Pausanias from the Stoa Basileios to the fountain 
•f Enneacrunus, noticing the temple of Mars, the Ceramic 
Agora, the quarter of M elite, and of Coele, ''where were die 
Cimonian sepulchres, and where the historian Thucydides was 
buried," (p. 107)i the Odeium, the Eleusinium, or temple of 
Ceres and Proserpine, the temple of Triptolemus and the 
temple of Eucleia. In the fifth section our learned author 
replaces Pausanias at the Stoa Basileios, whence he accompa- 
nies him to various parts of Athens northward of the ridges of 
Areiopagus and Acropolis, and thus iti the sixth, seventh and 
eighth sections, he traces that ancient traveller from the Pryta- 
iieium to the Stadium ; to the Propylaea, the Acropolis, Areio- 

fa^s and Academy— and the ninth he devotes to the Ports of 
^eiraeus, Munychia and Phalerum, — the Loi^ Walls and other 
fortifications of Athens. It will readily be imagined that the 
Parthenon occupies a due portion of this work : but within our 
narrow limits it is impossible to notice, as we could wish, the 
account of that admirable edifice given by Col. Leake ; neither 
can we indicate the other passages which, in a particular manner, 
claim the reader's attention. As a specimen, though taken 
almost at random, we shall offer one extract (from p. 280) con- 
cerning the Acropolitan walls, since it delights us in proving 
^t minute circumstances recorded by an ancient historian 
are confirmed by the actual inspection of fragments still re- 
maining : — 

* That can be little doubt,' sa^f s Col. Leake, ^ that the greater part of 
the existing walls, although disfigured by reparations of various ages, 
stnd carefully kept covered with a coat of whitewash, aocording to the 
ymaX Turkish mode of concealing defects, and insniriog distant respeet, 
eensists of the original HeUenie woik, raised by Tbenistoeles and 
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Ciuioii. A part of the southern wall, where the prpfile is not less tbao 
sixty feet in height, appears in particular to consist almost entirely oC 
the ancient Cimonian work ; and the centre of the northern side still 
bears the strongest evidence of that haste with which Thucydides de- 
scribes the fortifications of Athens to have been restored after the Per- 
sian war, when the Athenians having returned to the city upon the 
departure of the Barbarians, found nothing left but a small part of the 
walls, and some of the houses which had been occupied by the Persian 
Grandees. By the counsel of Themistocies they instantly set about 
rebuilding their fortifications, and completed the lower part during the 
intentional delays of an embassy to Sparta, which Themistocies devised 
and conducted in person. ' The work,' says Thucydides, who wrote 
about forty years afterwards, * bears marks of the haste with which it 
was constructed ; for the foundations are built of stonea of every shape 
and size, not fitted to one another; and the works are full of sepukbral 
columns, and of wrought stones, (from former buildings) united together.' 
About the middle of the northern wall, or exactly in that part which is 
most likely to have preserved a part of the work of Themistocies, seve- 
ral wrought stones are observed, which belonged to former buildings. 
I'he most conspicuous among them are a range of Doric triglyphs with 
plain metopes, and some entire courses of masonry, formed of the 
fragments of Doric columns, of proportions, corresponding to those of 
the architraves. Having with some diflSculty mounted up to this part 
of the wall, I found the columns to be partly fluted, and partly plain; 
to have twenty flutings, and that the chord of the fluting (the only di- 
mension which could be measured) was eleven inches and three tenths. 
As this was upon a part of the column not likely to be the lowest, it is 
probable that the columns were very nearly of the same diameter at the 
base, as those of the Parthenon, the flutings of which are 11* 68 inches 
at the base. Such large dimensions could hardly have belonged to any 
other building than the old Hecatompedum, or Temple of Minerva, 
which was the predecessor of the new Hecatompedum, or Parthenon ; 
and nothing appears more likely, than that Themistocies, in his hasty 
construction of the fortifications of the citadel, should have made use 
of the fragments of a temple which had recently been burnt and over- 
thrown by the Persians, and whose ruins were so conveniently situated 
for his purpose.' 

Throughout this work, by a continued and accurate reference 
to the highest classical authorities, and from the result of his own 
personal researches. Col. Leake not only illustrates the descrip- 
tions of Athens furnished by ancient writers, but in many instances 
corrects the erroneous opinions of Spoil, Wheler, Stuart, Chand- 
ler and others ; he also derives assistance from two rare coins of 
Athens, represented in the frontispiece : — one is preserved in the 
British Museum; the other in Mr. Payne Knight's most valua- 
ble collection; — a third coin, from the Royal Library at Paris, 
is likewise engraved in p. 428, and explained in one of the addi- 
tional notes, which constitute a very interesting portion of this 
volume. In the Atlas are comprised a plan of Athens and its 
)i|U*bor8 with the surrounding country, and a plan of the Antir 
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quities of AtheDs, both from the actual survey of Col. Leake ; 
also a plan of the Acropolis, wherein the measurements and plan 
of the Parthenon have been supplied, by Mr. C. R. Cockerell; 
find a plan of the Propylaea^ — all these excellently engraved by 
Walker :—:then follows a beautiful View of the Acropolis^in its 
present state, showing the Parthenon, Dionysian I'heatre, Olym* 
pium, &c. very neatly executed by W. Cooke, junior, frofn. a 
drawing, by Mr. Cockerell. Next is a Westeru View of the 
Acropolis restored, and after that an Elevation of the Northern 
Side, both by the same artist, from the admirable designs of Mr. 
Cockerell. The last plate represents the Eastern and Western 
pediments of the Parthenon, with their sculptured figures.— 
Here we must close our very inadequate notice of this work, 
which is equally adapted to gratify and instruct the classical or 
antiquarian reader in his closet, as to conduct future travellers 
through the most interesting monuments of ancient Greece. 
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Pars IV. — [Continued from No. LLp. 167-] 

1. De PaRTICULA NtI). 

I H AV B read with much satisfaction J. B. M/s remarks " on 
the inseparable Negative Particle Nvi" which appeared in 
Classical Journal 52, 390 ; and I reflect with real pleasure 
on the fact that the Article, which I had inserted in No. 
51, 162—5, has induced your learned Correspondent to 
write those remarks. I now oflfer to his notice some addi- 
tional matter on the same subject. 

" NriyuTios, Novus, Nuper Jactus. Est pro vsijyareo^, e 
viog et yaTfoj, pro yaroj, a yico, quod idem ac yivo/x,a». Vide 
supra. [Usus est hac voce Hom.^Il. B. 42. ftaXajtov 8* hivvs 
X^room, KaXov, vi}yaT8ov. Vide etiam II. H. 185. Hymn, in 
ApoU. 122. Etymologus M., Eustathius, ApoUonius, He- 
sycbius, Suidas, Schol. minora, uno quasi consensu, red- 
dunt vicog xaTso-xsuaa-ftsvov, vecocrr) yevoixevov.* Addit Etym., 
quemadmodum a nlvoo, Te/vof/tflw, factum sit TfltToj, sic a ytivco 

V The Scbol. Ven. »ay :r-Niiy»Tw n lymntof, n Xwrrif, ^ 7I inw^rl yiyorJf. m* 
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f^miuLi ortbm esse ymrif : porro pro niymr^s, vocali • ii# 
ooDYersa, fieri ftfr/aro^, dein, i trajecto, inr/oreaf. Qaod i 
lameD comparaveris alia^ ab initio^ cam syUaba ni, compo* 
fOtSLf nil n^juphfis, Non lucrosus, y^xt^^^, Non habens eonuuif 
nfKatyjg, Carens dolore, wrptXtxTosj Jncomtusy vivotw^, Imfwm 
etc., yideri queat, vij, tali in compositioiie, esse negatiyiim 
am, (Ne Latinomni,) desmntam. Itaqoe rectios fortasse 
se habet aliomm sententia, a Saida commemorata, vocem 
Miyarf 0^, xarei ors^criy, esse to iirj yarof, id est. Quod noK eit 
factum s. elaboratum: nisi prseplaceat, ro ymo^, hac in 
compositione, idem esse quod x^^^> ^ 7^^^' X^» /ftsco, 
nt vi}yaTffo$ de vestimento cet. dictum, pp. sit Fissurnforamh 
nibusve carens, pp. Non hiscens. E. S.]" Lennep. Etyu. 
L. 6r., Traj. ad Rh. 1808. p. 46J . 

Scheide very justly rgects the derivation from y&(, and 
it may be remarked that all tbe other compounds from this 
word contain either vco, or contractedly, ve, as in Herodiani 

Epimer. p. 90. iVf^Xi}^, h yfcoor) hyiwr VMeA^^, 6 ex yloti ayfw 

UU> *^ Basil. NivtXis, 6 vsto^r) Ixdcpy, scr. v6i]Xu^ : Mosdiop. 
NixXvf, i yfcoor} hxidv, scr. fifiku§ : qnod et ap. Nostrum re** 
poni velim pro ve^k^s," Boissonadc. 

** Observetur porro, praater literam istam d,* septem 
dan particulas in L. Gr., quae significatam intendant vocom, 
quibus praefig^ntur, sc. Stf, {[a, Xa, ipi, agi, /Sou, yij. Postre- 
mum illud saepius et., aeque atque a, est priv. Adnotentar 
pauca. Ja^oivo;, Cadis va/de atHdus^ ^otXouto^, Ditissimus, 
^qui et forma intensiva dicitur wXouro^y) Xa/taxo^, Faldi 
pugnax, eg//3po/xof, Altifremens, aptSfiXog, Valde ctarus, vifiupiAs, 
Vaide duicis, y^xuro^, Valde fusus. Aifihg, Fames ; Fames 
canifia, morbus tristissimus, ^vU[klet dicitur Medicis. Ilai;, 
Fuer; jSowai^, Vagrandis puer.** Selecta e Schol. Valck. 
in N. T. 1, 312. '' A'ljoTeueiy est a yft^tmiy hoc autem contrac- 
turn ex y^ fo-Ti^, composito ex yij et earo^, quod ab ^ortfi, 8 
praet. pass, yerbi veteris l9co. Qui cruda vorabaty 6 cp/xa 2&oy, 
Tel Icrtcpy, wfAi^rryjs Graece dicebatur, idque Bacchi fuit epith. 
Serpens pellem arrodens, 6 UpiMt tBoov, hpfji^niirrTis est ap. Har- 
pocr." Idem ibid. 1, 469. See Etym. L. 6r. 454. wfaerb 



^ •» ytfyarfOf. Vnyartoir n dyiwiiroy, H X««7ot, 4 y«ny«TCVy vnucrti ftf^OMfw. CC ad* 
lU E. 185. Phot : Vnyarmr Knvof, Mivev, 4n|Xov, Xcwidv, ifii;fcc. With idufi^ 
idiich most be restored to Saidas for f^i/f (y compare Etym. M. fnno-fjJnf^ Apollon. 
lex. f$ viiNia'fuNv. See Schleusner. ad PhoL : vet. Schol. ApoU. Rh. 1, r7S. i^ya- 
rimn 9aX6fimi' tcuV vMwmiviatHUTw;, Schol. Ftf. vmir 
> See Bvker'iilrif<«rcftai« ilMH-JKom^. 43. 
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Scbeide produces these words of Valck. :-*'' Contracta fui^ 
vox ex rfi, Tociila negante, et itrrts, quod ab «Sf». Sic Iph; 
misericorSf ex vocula vij et tXio^, contracte v^Ki^s dicebatur. 
JPuer, qui nondum fari potest, non-fam vel injans, ox yi| .^t 
fcif, GrsBcis dicitur v^^rio;." ^' FonBam yocis <rw\iiMfigcfiru 

3uod attinety eadem compositione ligna a vermibus^ quov 
"'urmiies vocant Latini, Tel Cossos, erosa ipifro^peoTOL Grfsecis 
vocantnr. Hesych. io hac voce^ ^ Lacedaemonii/ inquit, 
'loco annulorum signatoriorum utebantqr ^uXoi$ (two art^m 
fitfipoofjusvots.' Dioebantur ista aliia ipinvfifareij quod idem 
sigiiificat ; ab Uoo enim ortum ihtrrog idem notat^ ac a ^pwa-iu^ 
factum fipayro$:' Selecta e Schol. Valck, in N. T. 1, 495. 
'- GrsecoB cum omni copia sua Tocabulam non habere, quo 
in/^Nf e^ exprimant ; infantem enim^ vulgo vonlioif, propr. 
yi^iov dicebant. Contractum illud ex vocula negante v^, Ne, 
at mof quod ab iwog, s. frco^ unde ihao, DicOf Loquor, Ni^' 
»*oj itaque ex origine est ^on loquens, Non fans, s. Infans^ 
Vetus Lat. Fo 6r. est ^Sa, contractum ex ^a», unde et ^jx/. 
Olim plene Romani dicebant pueros itifantes, et sic Lucil. 
ap. Non. Marc. p. 56. AUudit originem Auctor AxiocM 
Socraticus p. 134. nbi ro viimov, inquit, primum xXaiu, AaX^- 
9-M ovfreo ^uvajxsvov. lUinc explicandus versus Empedoclis a 
Clem. Alex. Str. 3. p. 516. servatus, K\oLV(ri rt xa) nmKutra 
lHya^rvvifiioL x^^ov^ Deflevi et luxi insolitumcernens miser orbem.'- 
Idem ibid. 2, 440. '^ in voce va>ipo$, Segnem significant^ 
litera excidit ; composita enim vox ex v^ vel vi, particula 
negante^ et (ii§hs, quod ab Joieo, Pello, Trudo. Usus voluit 
ut Segnis, Tardus, qui non sineret se propelli aut protrudi, 
9a)6go$ diceretur. Similis contractio est in vocibus, cum 
eadem particula compositis, vti^is, Edentulus, (ex v^ et iHoig,) 
ynSuvo^, Dolore vacuus, (ex v^ et oivvos, unde SSvvri,) v^Xito;, 
Now calceatus, (ex v^ et ^Xi^oj,) v^irioj, rf^XM^s et rell." Idem 
ibid. 2, 491. See Lennep. Etym. L. Gr. 464.:— " iVwflpo^ 
ortum est ab (iiphs, praefixa litera N, quae in variis compp. 
idem valet ac litera d ap. Grsecos, et modo vim privandi, 
modo vim intendendi habet. Ita a nomine oSou^, Dens, for* 
mata vox vaXog Dentibus privatum notat. Contra ab ?5wjt^oj, 
Dulcis, vifiviJi.os notat Perdukem. Ad banc rationem vaiJgof 
pp. diceretur Is, qui usque impellendus est, adeoque Segnis, 
Tardus, quemadmodum ab Hesychio redditur jSpaStJj." 
. J. B. M. has judiciously commented on Professor Dunbar^s 
raoaark U^at ay^at«<rTOf is improperly written for iyaM^rog, 
being compounded of d privative and ixeo/x^i. The negative 
particle has as easily given birth to )} in the preoent in- 
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fitance^ as it does to eo in veoSo^, vwtpig, and similar words. 
According to Valck. a before e is changed into v in hffMflijfi 
6 'Upfia Sim, tifj^rjCTiis 6 tofMt aScoy, and o before e becomes^ in 
Ifiwrjimnog. I add that i before d becomes w in aiiL^i/im, 
iirhich occurs ap. Lycophr. 1401. for the more common form 

'* Ni^peK^s, i. q. aTpe)ifis, Ferus. Videndum est antem an 
dici possit vyirpeK^g sonare quasi vriarpsKiis, particula vi] au- 
gendi vim habente, sicut et in aliis quibusdam compp. : ex 
quibus est Nifx^og. Hoc enim nomine v^tiro^ declarator 
ia^lkeia x6[ui,Tog,* a Dionysio P. (126.) ubi MoXmg v^xy^o; ab 
eo Yocatur. (Estque obiter animadvertendus hie voculap 
VI) usus. Alioqui enim plerumque non irUendendi, sed f rt- 
vandi vim habet^ ut videmus in iVijXeijj, in JVijxfg^Tjj, in Nifr 
KBiTTog, in Nfipttjiogf aliisque quamplurimis.) Videndum est^ 
inquam, an vyirpixiig dicendum sit sonare quasi vriarp§K^gy an 
potius eadem illi, quae et praecedenti 'Argexrig et3^ologia tri- 
buenda sit. Nrirpexwg, Fere, Cer^o, Lycophr. initio suae Ale- 

xandrse^ Ai^a rci irivrot vyirpeKoog a (a larogilg, ubi Tzetz.^ post- 

quam frjTpexmg exposuit aXv^itog, subjungit^ derivari a vi} prlva- 
dva particular et T^eco, quod significat (f^o/SoujUflu^ quoniam qni 
vera loquuntur^ non verentur reprehensionem, sicut ii qui 
mentiuntur. Hoc autem etymum non dubium est, quin iti- 
dem praecedenti 'Arpexrig convenire possit, quantum ad deri- 
vationem a v. Tpim attinet: ut videlicet orpsx^j, sit ex dpriv. et 
Y.rgioD : sicut vi}TpffX)j^est ex particula frj^privandiyim habente, 
et V. rgieo, Quod etymum lubentius dederim nomini argexijc, 
quam reliqua, quas allata ante fnerunt ; sed ratio etymi, qusa 
hie affertur, magis mihi placet,, quam quae aUata fuit. Ad' 
dendum autem hoc esset, ut aresxrig, sequendo illnd etymum, 
dicitur quasi arpefig: sic vriTpBxrjg quasi vy^rpe^g, Ac profecto 
inveniuntur et alia compp. idem significantia, quorum unum 
a priv., alteram particulam vij habet. At w^pexTig dici quasi 




repugnare 



et distineaenduiD et leg. est : N^t;Tov S^wp, «iX»]raf. Kat,— /Ma^^ot/ ii I Wivvrtf 
Z^n(» H«c enim sunt Kic&ndrie.SS., sed v.2;^ est I^Itet«.'^StiiRias. * 
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niarptkiis^ pamm verisimile est." H. Steph. Thes. 1^ 1879. 
J. B. M. is silent about the intensive force of v^f and 
there is as much difficulty in accounting for it, as in the 
case of the intensive a, about which the reader can consult 
my Jristarchus AntUBlomf. 43. 



2. De Diis Manibus: Herodotus, Virgilius, 

Mela, Plinius illustrati. 

Another of your Correspondents, under the signature of 
J. U., enquires about the precise meaning of the word 
Manes in Virg. ^n. 6, 740. : 

alias panduntur inanes 
Suspense ad ventos: aliis sub gurgite vasto 
Infectum eluitur scelus, aut exuritur igni. 
Quisque suos, patimiir, manes. Exiude per amplum 
Mittimur Elysium, et pauci laeta arva tenemus: 
Donee longa dies, perfecto temporis orbe, 
Concretam exemit labero, punimque reliquit 
iEthereum sensuin, atque aura'i simplicis iguem. 

(1.) The context does not permit us to doubt about the 
signification of Maries in this passage. '' Pro panis^ sup^ 
pliciis, furiis, Virg. (1. c.) Quisque suos patimur manes, 
ubi Serv. Manes, id est supplicia, quae sunt ap. Manes ; 
vel Genios dicit, quos cum vita sortimur. Adde Stat. 
Theb. 8, 84.'' Forcellinus. 

(2.) That the punishment of crime is implied in Manes is 
most certain : — *^ At expiatio crimen continet, a qua pia- 
cula sunt sacra, quibus fraus, scelus, aut caedes purgaretur, 
(Serv. in Virg. ^n. 4. et 6.) Sed quoniam expiatio omnis 
ad propitiationem refertur, utraque' eodem plerumque 
verbo denotatur. Sic busta piare dixit Propert. pro Manes 
propitiaref placare. Piacularibus vero s. depulsoriis sacris 
hcorqo'KOLkh^ xa) e^axsernjp/oi^ tv(rlaig infestantes Manes averte- 
bant, qui caedis causam praebuissent, et ab illorum umbris 
igitabantur. Interfecta matre saepe confessus est Nero se 
matema specie verberibus agitari furiarum, et taedis arden- 
:ibus, factoque per magos sacro, evocare Manes et exorare 
entabat, (Suet. Ner. 34.) Occiso Galba, Otho nocte per 
inietem pavefactus, dicitur gemitus maximos edidisse, 
epertusque a concursantibus humi ante lectum jacens, per 
zinnia piacnloram genera Manes Galbas, a quo deturlmri 
iipeOique se viderat, propitiare conatas, (Suet. Otfione 70 
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Vere quidem dicel>at Poeta: Quhque^ suosy paHmur, Jkldnct. 
Etenim sua qaemqne fraasy aaum scelus, aaa andaaia de 
sanitate ac mente deturbat, (Cic. in Pison.) Ha& sunt imt 
piorum furiae, bad flammae, bas faces. Nam ipsonim seer 
lerum interioribus poenis impii agitantur, consiUa dedocoi^ 
tur^ deonimque tela in ipsorum mentibus fignntur. Expiare 
ergo piacularibus sacris scelus suum tentabant, qui se 
nefando aliquo facinore impiarant. Nam impiati dictisunt 
sceleratiy TFest. v. Impiatus^) qui proprie hamicid(S creduntuf. 
Et recte Apul. Met. 8. Cruore humano asperso atque impk' 
turn dixit : ut Plauti Tranlo (in Mostell.) cum monstra fin- 
geret et narraret hospitem ab hospite in asdibus necatnm, 
Scelestte, inquit, ha sunt ades, impia est habitatio. Impiique 
homicidae dicti, quod ante expiationem sacris omnibos 
arcerentur, pro qua Diis Manibus Fostulio debebatur, ut 
nos aliquando notabamus, (de Jure Font. 4, 15.) Nee 
enim prius Manes quiescere putabantur, quam piacularibus 
sacris aut noxiorum poenis illi placarentur. Sic Manes 
Virginiae^ (Liv. 3.) per tot domos ad petendas poenas vagati, 
nullo relicto sonte, tandem quievisse narrantur. Quapropter 
ad mentionem defunctorum testari solebant memoriam 
eorum a se non solicitari, (Plin. 28, 2.) quod incertae quse- 
3tionis Plinius putat: quod tamen ideo factum arbitror, ne 
yel ipsa cogitatione Manes neglecti laederentur, quos iratos 
piaculis propitiare necesse esset* Hi enim et facile irasci 
et laesi graviores poenas expostulare credebantur/' Jap. 
Gutherius de Jure Manium 2, 14. p. 289. 

(3.) Having settled the meaning of Virgil, I proceed to 
comment on the words : — " Virg. ^En. 6, 743. Quisque snos 
patimur Manes. Serv. : ' Manes^ supplicia, quae sunt ap. 
Hanes.^ Potius iHaites est accusativus Graecus s.'synec- 
dochicus, secundum Manes, Manibus.'^ Gesnerus Tbes. L. 
L. But, as the passage is capable of being understood 
without such a harsh construction, there is no occasion to 
have recourse to it : — " Ut Turnebus explicet . L, 22. c. 1. 
in promtu est, ille non mihi probatur : sicuti neque Serv.> 
quem multi sequuntur ; refert enim hos Manes ad Genios. 
Mihi placitum dici pati Manes^ ut pati furias/* [but I find 
DO instance of this phrase in either Gesner's Tbes. or For- 
cellinus's Lex. : pati supplicium, Caes. B. C. 2, 30. Ovid* 
Trist. 2^ 640. panas, Ovid. Met. 1, 243]. " Nam -^ius Stilo, 
(citat hunc Lilius Syntag. 6.) ait nihil esse aliud Manes, 

3 nam deos inferos. Patimur igitur Manes, erit, patimur 
eos inferos tortoresque. Plut. de ira dixit:. To Sijc^Aaffr^ 
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jwriarum est^ et damonum, non deomm, ntm cadestium. Ob« 
jicdet aliquis, cur dictnm, Quisque suos patimur Mauul 
Nonne potins, Quisque nostras patimur Manes ? vel, Quisque 
mos patitur Manes? £go Poetam 1aado> quitres orationes 
in unam inclusit: has sc, Omnes patimur nostras manes, ego 
fkeos, quisque suos. Ergo ita verba conjunxit, at sententia 
ad tres illas referri queat. Porro Poetae verba pro adagio 
esse possint^ ad explicandum, omnes mortales^ sno quern- 
qae incommodo, esse obnoxios. Observa imitationem 
Ausonii^ 

tormentaqiie sseva gehennae 
Anticipate patiturque suos mens conscia Manes/' 

De La Cerda. 

(4.) The theological part of the question may be more 
easily than briefly answered : — " Manes, animum humanum 
sic vocabant a corpore solutum. Apul. de Deo Socr. p. 60. 
postquam docuit animum humanum^ — corpore suo abjuran- 
tem:, — Lemurem dictitatum ; ex his Lemuribus bonos esse 
Lares, malas Ltfrrfl^, pergit : — *^Cum vero incertum est, quae 
Cuique eornm sortitio evenerit, utrum Lar sit an Larva: 
nomine Manem deum [Salmasius/whom I shall soon quote, 
rightly reads Manium de6m\ nancupant. Scilicet honoris 
gratia dei vocabulum additum est. Quippe tantum eos 
deos appellant, qui ex eodem numero juste et prudenter 
vitae curriculo gubernato* etc. Martian. Cap. 2. p. 40. ' A 
medietate aeris usque in montium terro^que confinia, hemi- > 
ftei heroesque versantur. — Ibique Manes, i. corporis hu- 
lAani prsesnles attributi, qui parentum seminibus manave* 
runt.* [This derivation is rejected by Salmasius.] — ' Verum 
ilH Manes, quoniam corporibus illo tempore tribuuntur, quo 
fit prima conceptio, (al. congestio,) etiam postvitam iisdem 
corporibus delectantur, atque cum his manentes appellantur 
Lemures, Qui si vitas prioris adjuti fuerint honestate, in 
Lares domorum urbiumque vertuntur ; si autem depravan- 
tor ex corpore, Larva perhibentur ac Mania. Manes igitur 
hi tarn boni quam truces sunt coustituti, quas ityoLM^ xa) 
kax<Ag ialfMvcig memorat Graja discretio/ In his etiam loeis 
Sumanes eorumque prsstites Mana atque Manuana-. dii 
etiam, quos Jquilos dicunt, item Fura, Furinaque et Mater 
Mania, Iniemperi^qne, et alii.*' Gesner. 

(5.) The theology may be traced to Pythagoras ; but I do 
not find any particular mention of it in the Lives of Pyth^. 
goras by Diogenes Laertius, Jamblichus, and Porphyry. 
The testimony of Apuleius, however, is unexceptionable : 
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^" Bracbmanae antem pleraque pbilosppbice ejus contole- 
rant: qa»mentiain docomenta^ quae corporum excitamenta, 
quot partes animi, quot vices yitae^ quae diis. Manibos pro 
iherito suo cuique tormenta vel praemia/' (Flor. p. 20. Ed. 
Alteburgi 1778.) "Serv. in Virg. Mn. 3, 63.,ait Ma^ws 
esseanlinos hominum illo tempore^ quo de aliis recedentes 
corporibus necdum in alia, secundum fabulam Pythagori- 
cam, transierunt." Forcellin. 

(6.) Plato adopted it in its fullest extent :-r-'' Dicit ani- 
mas bominum Dtemones esse, et ex bominibus fieri Laret, A 
meriti boni sunt; Lemures sive Larvas, si mali; Manes 
autem, cum incertum est, bonorum eos, seu malornm esse 
meritorum." Augustin. de Civ. Dei c. 11. " Qui propria 
Manes dicti fuerint, magna inter eruditos quaestio fuit, aliis 
alia existimantibus. De iis multa Plato^ Plotinus, Por- 
pbyrius, Proclus^ Apuleius, &c." Nota ad Fcstum p. 222. 
£d. Amstelodami 1700. '^ Hermias Comment Ms. in Plat 
Pbaedr., inter Mss. Codd. Voss. Bibl. L. Bat. : 'Exu^ oaA 

rov Sai/Mv/ov yivovs Trpwrcog ip^trai ^ twv ayatm xo) xaxwv Si«/- 
M9't$' %av ykf TO (nrepiuifMViov yivos, fjLOVO€iSw$ ^ei to ayaSA> 
EoTiv oSv Tivei yivvi iuifLOVcov, roi ftev [ji.Bpt^u$ rivas tou x&rfMv xaru' 
xoff-ftovyra xat mTpovEvovra' roi $e eUri rivoi t^cowv xoere^nv ouv 
inroviafyiv Tet$ ^x^^ '^^ '^^^ katrrov xXripov, olov eig ahxlav i) axoXtf- 
Wa* isKtaf T^y ifioviiv t^v Iv tco Trupavrlxa ava(Ji,lyw<nv h aurals o 
ifopo$ rr^ii Si t^; ^co^; Saifuov' aXXoi U nveg sWi tovtoov faravajSf- 
fifixires Sai/xove;^ 0*1 xokourns hninipLTtovcri reug ^vxeti^f ma'Tpi^oms 
« edneig eiV rsX^ioorepav xa) vvegripav fy)riv* xoi) tou; [xiv vgwrovg axo- 
Tg8ir8<riM hely tovs Se ^euripovg l^eujxev/^so'tai. Ela) hi xa\ aXkoi 
xpilrrovis Sa/jxoyg;, ra kyoAa [Mvoei^ms miriiJi.vovrss*** R* M. Van 

Goens ad Porphyr. de A. N. p. 94. 

(7.) *' Mela 1, (9.) AugiliR Manes tantum deos putant, per 
eos dejerant, eos ut oracula consulunt, precatique qua volufU, 
ubi tumults incubuere, pro responsisferunt somnia. Quae verba 
ex Herod, fere transcripta^ ab eodem Herod, lucem capient, 
qui in L. 4. (c. 172.) de Nazamonibus ita scribit : 'Oj^vvouo-i 

ftfv Tou; Tcaq^ (T^lci avhpas hxenorarovg xa) iiplarovg Xsyoftevouf 
yiVi<riai toutou;* twv TUfbjSoov a^rroftEvoi, pi^uvTivovTM ii M rwv vpo- 
yijftov ^oireovTc; t^ o-^jxaray xa) xuTeu^otpLWOi mxareixoiiiiaoyreu, t) 
8' av tSoitv iv T^ ovfffi fvuTviov, towtoj xpoovreu. Leg. TOOTaw' tjwv 

' There ia as little necessity for, as there would be elegapce in, this emendation. 
'*, Junguntur yaMai voOrovf in Ed. Wess. et aliis, parum commode..^ Interpangit 
▼ero post ytyiorBok noster Ms. F. Eqoidem satis haboi vocero raOrove a proxime 
pnecedentibus interjecto commate separare ; intelligi enim debet rvOrpvc o/utr^riy 
Bin plane repetendiun Jhic fnit hoe ▼erbam, quemftdmodom aUas in taU antkne 
^ofltMvH JSciiptof Hotter." Sdiw. SalniMuis cxpuagei rsCrsi/f and leadi •idfjum. 
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Ti^jScoy. ^ Per defunctos, qai justissimi atqne optimi apud 
illos fuisse dicuntur^ jurant, illoram sepulcra tangentes 
divinant ad suoram accedentes monumenta^ et illic, ubi 
preces peregerunt, indonniimt, ubi quodcunque per quietem 
insomnium viderunt, eo utuntur/ Ut vides, Mela Manes 
Yocavity quos ^GroA,ju$tissimos atque optimos vita defunctos. 
Qui viri quoniam iaferis degere putabantur^ inde Plinius, 
cam baec a Mela accepisset, sic mutavit : Augita inferos 
tantum colunt. Et post Plininm Solious : AugiuR vera solos 
colunt inferos, Ita enim et Plin. et Solinus interpretandi/' 
Nota ad Festum, p. 222. 

(8.) '* Solos colunt inferos. Plin. : Augila inferos tantum co» 
hint. Habet e Mela : Jugila Manes tantum deos putant; per 
eos dejerant. Eos ut oractda consulunt, precatique qua volunt, 
ubi tumulis incubuere, pro responsisferunt somhia. Hsec ex He- 
rod. Mela,^ qui tamen Aagiiis tribuit^ quod ille Nasamonibus. 
De quibas vett. omnes hoc tradunt, ne solum Herod, cen- 
seas. TertuU. de Anima : Nam et Nasamonas propria voca^ 
bula apud parentum sepulcra mansitando captare^ ut Heraclides 
seribit, vel Nymphodorus, vel Herod. Nymphodorus et He- 
raclides vi viyLiit^a gentium scripserant. Dicit Herod., 
Nasamones per eorum dejerare manes, qui fortissimi et 
justissimi viri ap. eos extiterunt, tactis eorum tumulis: 
eosdem vpoyovm suorum monumentis incubare, et responsa 
petere monitu somniorum. Quae Mela non discrevit, ut ab 
Herod, distinguuntur. Dejerant enim per manes fortissi- 
morum^ et manes consulunt proavorum suorum. Sed nee 
Plin. mentem Pomponii assequutus est. Dixit ille Manes 
deos putari ab Aujgilis. Hie Manes accepit pro inferis; nam 
inferi de loco ipso, xarax^^v'^^ roWo^. Gvedci i^rjv unica voce 
dicunt. Hoc sensu et Manes saepe Poetaa, Manesque pro- 
fundi, et, hac Manes veniat mihi fama sub imos. Getemm 
Nasamones vel Augilas rov ei^v non colebant, nee deos 
infernos, ut Plutonem, Proserpinam, et alios, sed animas 
defunctorum parentum, et eorum qui fortissimi in vita ex- 
titerant. Hos proprie Manes vocavit Mela. Et sic voca- 
bantur : Virg. Manesque vocabat Hectoreum ad tumulum, 
i; e. Manes vel animam Hectoris. Atque ita passim. Herod, 
verba haec sunt, quae Mela reddidit: ^OiLwoua-i [mv Tob$ vapei 
ir$/(ri a¥igu$ S<xajor«TOu^ aal aplorovg Asyoftevou^ yevMeii tow 

. . a . ' _ 

It will be observed too that tSv rvfjifiw avro/uuvot are improperly joioed by oar 
criUc to fAuvvt^vai, since the distinction of the two members of the sentence if 
dearlv marked by fJv — itf and since to connect rifApm MrTo/uuToi with (junriO«mu 
would be an intolerable diction, followed as they are by HI TtSr «p«yoyi»f' ^rhfri^ 
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ci/xar«y xai xarm^aftfyoi kwiKotraKOtf/i^ioorrM, Horom itaqud 

Manes colebant, non inferos. Nee quisquatn vetefinl 
inferos pro animabus defunctorum dixit. At manes plemn- 
que pro loco ipso, i. e. pro inferis, quod coDtinetnr pro coa- 
tinente. Igitur falsus Flin. Nee quoscunque Manes ooie- 
l>ant, sed patemos et avitos. Manis et manus antiqois 
Latinis erat bonus, ut hilaris et hiUtrus : unde comp. imrna^ 
nis, qui non valde bonus. Manes yero vocaverunt defumtos 
exemplo et more Arcadum, qui Italiam tenuere. Nam et 
illi x^i}crrou^ nominabant, h. e. Manes et bonos, qui vivises- 
cesserant, Notat Plut. Queestt. 6r.^ ubi explicat quiBarn 
dicer entur ap. Laced, et Arcades x^^^^oi, in foederis coluA'! 
^a, quod inter ambos illos populos conventum est, inter alia 
scriptum fuisse, Mwcu^vlov^ lx/3a\8iy ex t^^ x^i^ ^ M c^i^ 
Xpi}0Tovi^ iroif IV, Et non licere Manes facere. Quod ait Aristo* 
telem interpretari, Non licere inlerficere, fx^ onroxrimyai. 
Idem quoque repetit in Qusestt. Rom. Hinc Manes, mor* 
ttti; et dii Manes, defunctorum genii: bi et Lemures s. 
Lemurii. Et Ferise eorum, Lemuralia. Glossae : Lemura^ 
lia, 'EofToi T^^ 'Ecrrftt^. Ita scr.: male corrigunt, ri}; 'ilrr/of, 
nufAjuuLs. Itavocat propter Lares familiares^ qui lideia 
<&«tn LemuribHs vel diis manibus. Imo duo eorum genera 
feciebant, quorum alii Lares Jumiliares, alii Larvm dicebaB* 
tur: boni illi genii, isti mail et noxii. Curam posterorum 
suorum sortiti illi credebantur : larva autem vacatione, cea 
quodam exsortio, h. e. axKnipla puniti, nullis sedibus arra* 
bant Cum vero, inquit idem Apuleius, incertum est, cui qua 
eorum sortitio evenerit, utrum lar sit an larva, nomine Manium 
deAm nuncupant. Hinc Mama eorum mater, quae et Larun- 
da. Quam perperam VV. DD. cum Genita Mana confim- 
dunt, cujus mentio ap. Plut. Qua&stt. Rom. Quae geneia- 
tionis erat dea, non mortuorum, aut Lemurum. Genita, dea 
s^nendi; ut Moneta, dea monendi; et Pota, dea potus; 
victa, yictus. Mana, autem cognominata, i. e. bona, noa a 
manando, ut perperam Plut." [et Martian. C^. 1. c] '' interpr., 

Suasi prSBSes sit r^ ysvia-stag x») Xox^ia$ rmv ftaprmv. GeniiB 
lana, i, q. Genita Bona; ut Cerus Manus in carmine Saliaii 
treater bonus. Hinc Manes, ol xf^^^^ ^^^ '^^ inl^fowtf, 
«t. nogantur Oramm. Btoi^ xcfxotx^w'm^ in vetenim mmxt- 
mentis Gx^Bcis sa^pe insculptoin visitatur, pro eo, quod est 
in Latiqi^^ dUs Manibui, Sed et diis inferis aliquaAdo pro 
eddem legitur. Ergo et inferos dixerit PUn. pro diis Matd- 
bus. Sic sfijperi absolute pro diis superis. Poeta, vas o mAt 



Manet lUste baniy quoniam $upens aversa voluntas, Festtis : 
Et inferiy dii Manes pro bonis dicuntur. Bbq) ydovioi Artemi- ^ 
doTOy et in antiqua Herodis Inscriptione. Sed alia mens- 
est Herodotiy qui deos inferos absolute, aut Manes kb Nasa- 
monibuB coli non dicit, sed parentum suorum Manes^ i, e. 
animas defknctorum. Has deum Maninm nomine propria 
nancnpamnt Lat. £xtat Oratio Cornelise, Gracchorum 
matris, ex libris Nepotis excerpta, qua C. Graccbam de* 
hortafor ac deterret a capessenda rep. et nece fratris vindi* 
canda: — Ubi mortua ero, parentabis mihi, et invocabis deum 
paretUem in eo tempore^ ue pudeat te eorum deum preces expe* 
i€re, quos vivos atque prtBsentes relictos atque desertos ftabueriC. 
Scriptom fnit, Et invocabis D. M. parentis, i. e. deos Manes 
parentis* Scribe igitur ac distingue: Et invocabis deos 
Manes parentis. Eo tempore ne pudeat eorum deUrn precet 
ixpetere, etc. Eorum deum, i. e. deorum Manium. Ovid. : 
Perque tuos ManeSj qui nuhi numen erunt.'' Salmas. Exerc» 
Plin. 292. 

The excellence of the matter in Salmasins's Note will 
amply compensate for its l^igth. I do not find that there 
is any mention of it either in Wesseling's, or in Schweig- 
hcBOser'^s edition of Herodotus. It is very remarkable that 
liela should have misrepresented the veords of Hero- 
dotaSy and that Pliny should have misunderstood the wordt 
•f Mela. * 



3. MaHrpa, MavSga, Urixos: EvAGRIlTs, IsiDOBUS 

COURECTl, 

•' EvAGR. Hist. Eccl. 2, 3. (p. 287. Ed. Mogunt.) £!t» 

tff TOO ioknv vpo$ Toi idou evvpenf^$ Ictti vi^xis, fvia roi vavoifvm r^; 
l^gTOgo^ ivofteiToti Xs/\|;ava iv.Tivi (ro^^ rm emfji^riKcoVf iiaKpoLV hioi 
ttaXiitMrw. Quae ultima fAuKgoiv I. x. obscura videntur Valesio 
et me4elae indiga. Ego vero, si id aliorum cum bona venia 
Dossi^t fieri, ista [Mixgav c. x. ab exscriptore in textum inlro^ 
aiibta fiiisse censeo. Videlicet in CodiCe suo studios! ho- 
minid hanc bbservationem repererat, Mavigav e.- x. quae,, 
qvmili aa^T. 9iiKos pBrtinerent, ineptulws ille tevitcr nratata 
p06t httpiiiKatv inseruit. Ubivis autem 9^xis a Grammaticis 
pctb^ igX0om solet."' Valck. Anhn. ad Ammon. 2, 19L p. 
155. '* De mendb in v. ftaxpiiy recte suspicans, non idem 
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recte id levasse videtur, qtmm ftAvigav conjiceret. Eqnidem 
h. 1. Eyagrium crediderim ad Latinam rei appellaUonem 
alludere, quae bine etiam in Grsecam lingnam transiit, 
jirca. Qaare afpxav correxerim. Alind enim quid sonat v. 
[uivifu, quam ut hie recte locum habere possit : cf. Hesycb. 
y. KfipKuga, Toup. Emendd. in Suid. 2, 187. Philemon. Lex. 
181. p. 66. Sophocl. Fr. Tyrus 15, 3. (ap. JBlian. H. A. 
12, 16.) In Schol. Nicandri e. ['A.] 211. *Eiru^ j^fipalmrl 
driXyifTfigioVf rot Se ovka tcov ilSorreov ex fiaipcov j^^yvuTflci, lege ix fMOf- 

Ipnv.^ Inter Glossas Isidori p. 4. et Pithoeanas :p. 52. 
Godofr. editur, Ariay mortuorum pulvinaria, ubi reponas 
mecum Area.'' Osann. Prolus. Epigr. in Classical Jour- 
nal 52, 961. In the last conjecture Dr. Osann has been 
anticipated : — ^' Cerda emendat, jirca, mortuorum pulvina- 
ria^ ut inferius, Pulvinaria^ area mortuorum. Juvenal. S.** 
[Imo Horat. Serm. 1, 8, 9.] '^ Hue prius angnstis ejecta 
cadavera cellis Conservus yili portanda locabat in area. 
Aria tamen inveniri etiam in Papia Ms. notayit Du Cange.'' 
J. G. Graev. ad Isidor. Gloss, et Excerpta Pithoeana p. 4* 
As to the passage of Eyagrius, I think ^^ith Valck. that 
the words, fLotxpiv i. x. are interpolated, as well as corrapt 
But I assent neither to his substitution of fjMvipav, nor to 
my friend Dr. Osann's reading apxav ; and for the present I 
believe (MXTpav to be the right conjecture, not only because 
it approaches the nearest to [Mtxpiv, but Because . th€ise 
words are elsewhere confounded : see the New Greek The- 
sauruSf p. 38. a. et nott. 2. 3. p. 39. a. et not. 2. : Hesych. v. 

Kaplifciov^ KapBoTTOs ^ fMLXTpa^ $youy ^ xetiMrrpOj o^rou ra oikeupa 
fuoLKa(r(rov<riv, yjto* a/3axi}y. '^ KotpLvrga, xapLTrarpei, ArcOfCapsa, 
Lex. Ms. Colb. : Kaphwog* xaftTO-rga, o5 ra uKevpa fJLa}Jura'oww" 

Du Gauge Gloss. Gr. Et Glossae Labbaei : KafiTrrpa, Campsa, 
Area, et Arcela, P. ; ubi leg. Arcula, quam VQpem usurp^yit 
Colum. 12, 45, 6. The observation of Valck., however, i^ 
well founded, that fiivipot is the term employed by critics 
to explain uy^Kog. Hesych.: Mdvdpar <n}xo) ^oeuv xa) Itkw* 
** May^Uv, Stabulum Moschop. ad Hesiod. "E. 2. SfixbifH 
xiyu TO xoivoos fMiviqlovJ' Du Cange App. ad Gloss. Gr. p. 
121. But, as crrixos has a double meaning, so its synonym 
liMvdpa has the same double signification: Moscnop. f^» 



' I am not prepared to understand the necessity of thb alteration, which is quite 
unsupported by facts. Eutecnius : "H n ii p»fvyi va ctdr^ dtofAtUaca roTs x*^'^*'* 

^•fbcyK. 
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7X* P' «^- Sriico$, iviot iyxXs/buo'iv ol fOfi€t$ ri Vfnyvi, irof rig 

fnpa. MdikpoL ia the Ecclesiastical writers denotes '^ a 
Monastery:" see Suicer's Thes. EccL Scaliger de £mend. 
Temp. 539. : — ^' Mandrae nomine agmen bestiamm yocatnm 
fcdsse nemo paulo doctior ignorat. Cor suos monachos eo 
domine dictos voluerint, ipsi yiderint; nam ego nescio/' 
But the passages^ which Du Cange has quoted^ would haye 
removed his ignorance, and it would not have existed, if ho 
liad recollected the language of Scripture, which speaks of 
one fold under the shepherd Jesus Christ. ** Mandr^ 
^am pro canobiis ponitur: nempe quod monachi in eremis 
cy)im yiyerent. Hanc causam adfert Alciatas in 1. ult. c« 
3e Trin. et Fid. Cath. Sed rectius statuitur, ut ovile dicitur 
pro Ecclesia Christi, sic et mandra posuisse pro monasterio, 
tanquam in quo sint oves Christi" 6. J. Voss. Etym. L. L. 
Fhis conjecture is confirmed by the following passage, 
Hrhich is quoted by Suicer from Metaphrastes in Theodosia 
Coenobiarcha : — ^' ^ £t jam magnus quidam erat numerus 
liscipulorum, spelunca autem exigua et plane minora quam 
it posset eos capere ; ipsi autem accedentes sollicitabant, 
at excitaret monasterium, et ampliorem ejus faceret man* 
Iram ovium spiritualium.' Hie mandra sumitur pro tota 
9ionasterii capacitate.'* *' Scribit Evagrius 1, 14. et ex eo 
Nicephorus Callistus Templum S. Symeoni Stylitse jnxta 
Ajitiochiam dicatum, Mandram appellatum : Mavipav ol hft* 
)^aipioi xaXotJcrig rr\s ourKrjO'ecDg, oTjxai, rou vavaylov SvfAtoovog ngy 
rpoarv^yoplav tco x^P? xarotXiTrovros, — Sed de hac Mandra au* 
liendus in priniis Auctor Ms. Vitae ejusdem Symeonis, ubi 
Je illius matre : *0 ieios 8e SvfLswv rov Tuvrris vBxpdv ivTog t^j 
idydpag' TOUTo yetp 6 toD (TtuXov TreplfioXog exaXslro' iicrev^iriveu 
TjOiTTciTTer wepiepxoiifjLYiTO yap Tt vdvToiev rei^lov rm xtovt, Scttb pLi^ 
yvvM^iv 8iV*T))Toy elvai/' Du Cange. Hence it is evident that 
Dr. Osann is mistaken in supposing that jxavSpa would not 
l>ear the interpretation, which Valck.'s conjecture attributes 
to it. But on the other hand it may be remarked that the 
>nly sense, in which oipxa is used by the Greek Ecclesias- 
tical writers, is Fiscus, Thesaurus publicus^ as the reader will 
see in Du Cange's work, and that therefoy) Dr. O.'s own 
reading has little to support it without appealing to the 
Latin writers. But this reading has been anticipated by 
Valesins: — " £d7rp«r^f lori cnjxoV, Langus et Christophorsonus 
utcrarium interpretati sunt ; Mutsculus vero adytum : qood 
Qon probo. Ego tumulum interpretari maloi. Id enim 
VOL. XXVIL C7. JL NO. LIV, X 
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significat v. 0^x0;, ut testantnr Hes. ac Suid. Per tumvhm 
autem intelligo locum septum ac munitum cancellisy in cajas 
medio area erat ar^entea^ in qua depositae erant reliqokc 
sanctae martyris Euphemise. Id enim ita se habuisse, 
patet e scqq. Evagrii verbis. Menigdv fyio< kuXowtw, scr. 
pato apKoof. Certe non video quisnam sensus sit in viilgata 
lectione^ cam fuaxpot et ^ifi^xi}^ idem sit, neqne id nomen 
propriam i^it, sed adjectivum. Praestat igitur ^xav legere. 
Qnidam, inquit Evagrius, earn martyris capsam arcam 
Tocabant. Sic enim Lat. dicont. Glossae vett: lopoV 
Area fmiebris. The present reading has not been ill de- 
fended by Du Cange : — *' Maxpd ita appellatam r^v aylwf 
vf>ph¥ S. Eaphemiae Calchedone scribit Evagr. 2, 3. Manfitt 
hm KaXova-iv, ubi eruditus Vales, upxotv leg. putat. Sed 
videtur Ecclesia ista sic appellata a structural forma et 
figura, forte quod longior esset, nee fere quadrata, ut ceteraei 
apud Graecos aedes sacrae.^' But this interpretation faUs 
to the ground, when it is considered that the order of the 
words requires us to apply ft,a)tgeL not to <njxo^, which might 
signify " a sacred enclosure," " a temple/* but to <ropo^, 
which has no such signification ; and the same remark may 
be applied to refute Valck.'s reading juavlpa, which equally 
depends on o-ijjcojj. " Maxgrn, sic dicta JEdis Patriarchalis 
Constantinopoli Porticus oblongior, a structurae forma, de 
qua nos pluribus in Constantinopoli Christiana 2, 8, SJ* 
Du Cange. On the whole the conjecture of Valesius, with 
his explanation, is the most satisfactory. 



4. De tribus Gorporibus Mundi. 

1am much obliged to Mr. Nares for the learned and 
interesting article which is inserted in Classical Journal 
62, 404-6. He observes: — " But the passage in his Fasti 
6, 11. where Ovid more particularly quotes Lucretius, oa 
this subject; has never been understood, for want of recol- 
lecting this threefold division (into heaven, earth, and sea). 
All the commentators that 1 have seen, either leave it unex- 
plained, or blunder about the elements, trying to account 
for his making them 3 instead of 4. Yet here he uses some 
of the most remarkable words of his predecessor^ the tria 
corpora: 
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Post chaos, lit primiim data sunt tria corpora mundo, 
Inque novas species omne recessit opus/' 

I an exception must be made in favor of Forciltini Lex. 
us Latinitatis, vihere under the word Mundus this yery 
sage of Ovid is quoted^ with the comment, ^' h. e. coelnm, 
u, aqua." I add the following examples, which are 
quoted by Mr. Mares: — 

Annuit invicto CcBlestum niimine rector. 

Quo tunc et tellus, atque horrida contreoiuerunt 

iEquora, coocussitque micantia sidera miiodus. 

Catulli Carm. 63. de Nupt. P. et Th. 205. 

undus is here used for '^ the heaven/' as in Seneca Q. 

7, 2. Lucr. 5, 1435. mondi magnum et versatile tern- 

m.) 

Ovid Met. 12, 39. 

Orbe locus medio est inter terrasque, fretumque, 
Coelestesque plagas, triplicis confinia mundi. 

d in 15, 858. 

Jupiter arces 
Temperat aethereas, et mundi regna triformis* 

dor. Origg. 2, 28. p. 902. : — ^* Mundus est hie, qui constat 
coelo et terra et mari cunctisque sideribus, qui idcirco 
ndus est appellatus, quia semper in motu est; nulla 
m requies ejus dementis concessa est/' But Festi^s 
Is the air: — '^ Mundus appellatur coelum, terra, mare, et 

Quis ccelum terris non misceat et mare coelo. 
Si fur displiceat Verri ? 

Juvenal. 2,25. 

lis is an allusion to the Proverb, Miscere ccdum ac terras, 
r. 4^ 3. Virg. JEln. ], 133. 7^ yji tov ovpomv kvoL^^iul^iM, La- 
n. Prom. 9. Mare cxlo con/underef Juv^ial 6, 283. miscere^ 
rg. Mn. 5, 790. Tacit. Ann. 2,23. Msch. Pr. 1124.; MU- 
! omnia, Cic. de LL. 3, 19. ad Octav. et pro Roscio 
ler., avK^ xivru, ^sch. Pr. 1030. : on which Proveib I 
re spoken fully in the Classical Recreations, p. 211-14.) 

Quffi mare, quae terras, qus denique nubila coeli 
Verrunt, ac subito vexantia turbine raptant. 

Lucr. 1, 280. 

Non sic terra mari miscebitur, et aoiare coelo. 

S, 854. 

E. H. BARKER. 

rhet/ord, March, 1823. 
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ON THE MATERIALS FOR A HISTORY 

OF ANCIENT PERSIA. 



Accustomed as we have been to form our opinions of 
Asiatic history chiefly from European writers, it is not to 
be wondered at, that we should reject such national ac- 
^K>ants as have reached us as improbable or spurious. The 
interesting details and animated descriptions of Herodotus 
find favor in our sight, and we are easily disposed to consi- 
der what pleases us as no other than the truth. Another 
Greek, with more opportunities of information, left a his- 
tory behind him, of which only a few fragments remain: we 
allude to Ctesias, the Cnidian physician, who was taken 
prisoner at Cnnaxa, and served Artaxerxes Mnemon in his 
profession for several years. Subsequent research has 
brought to light the records of the country, though it is to 
be lamented that they have not been given to the English 
reader in a proper form ; they are only to be found in the 
bulky volumes of Orientalists, or meagre abridgments for 
the use of schools: we shall, therefore, indiscriminately 
refer, as we find occasion, to the Persian History. 

In investigating comparative History, the want of frequent 
analogies cannot vitiate the detail : accounts which occa- 
sionally differ from each other may confirm but not invali- 
date a third, although the precise authority due to each be 
not ascertained. What Herodotus wrote must be consi- 
dered as partial, and though by the beauties of his style he 
has glosed over defects which might appear of no impor- 
tance to himself, his narrative cannot be received as a test 
ibr estimating that of anotlt^er : the national details are too 
full of the marvellous, and possess little of that accuracy 
which bespeaks the contemporary. Native Asiatics, we 
suspect, write History in their cups, or with the help of a 
moral microscope. The fragments of Ctesias form what 
logicians call a middle term, being written in the peculiar 
situation of a Greek resident at the Persian court: preserved 
by Plutarch, Athenaeus and Photius, they were translated 
into Latin by Henry Stephens, and published by him, toge- 
ther with Memnon and Agatharcidas, in 1594, and have 
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since been annexed by Wesseling to his edition of Herodo- 
tus. Those of Dinon, also, are occasionally serviceable. 

The history of Iran, or Persia, commences with the 
Peishdadian dynasty, which closes about six hundred 
years before the Christian aera, and exhibits a succession 
of princes, whose identity is almost hopeless. Adam and 
Chedorlaomer have both been claimed for the first sovereign 
Cai'umeras, Dhohak is understood as the Deioces of He- 
^ rodotus, but his personal history contradicts the nominal 
* resemblance : the irruption of the Tartars under AJrasiab, 
in the reign of Minocheher, (when Iran was subjected for 
twelve years, the invader being at last driven back to his 
own kingdom) coincides with the expedition of the Scy-. 
thians, who possessed the dominion of Asia, according to 
Herodotus, for a period of twenty-eight years. 

Ctesias frequently difiiers from Herodotus, and forcibly 
illnstrates the difficulty, as Sterne observes, of reconciling 
accounts : in 6ne remarkable particular he nearly coincides 
with the Persian History; we are there told that Cai-Khosru 
(grandson of Cai-Kaus, the Astyagas of Ctesias) resigned 
the crown to his subjects, who presented it at his recom- 
mendatioja to Lohorasp, a prince of the royal family.' 
Ctesias relates that Cyrus, being mortally wounded in an 
expedition against the Derbices, just before his death 
created his son Cambyses king. In the relation of what 
followed there is a disagreement among the historians, and 
w^Sschylus in the Persoi gives a totally different account: 
the son of Cyrus, he says, was succeeded by Mardus, (who 
must pass for Smcrdis) who was slain by the confederates. 
Maraphis, Artaphemes, Darius, and Xerxes follow.* Gush^ 
tasp, our Darius- Hystaspes, is commemorated as having 
restored the JewiiA captives to their country, and for em- 
bracing the doctrines of Zoroaster, who is said to have 
appeared in his time. His so^ was Isfendiar (Xerxes), of 
whom we do not find a distinct account, as the events 
of his reign reflected little honor upon the nation. The 
following concise passage from Ctesias agrees neaiiy 
with the Grecian narrative — we quote the translation of 
Stephens : 

1 This was probably merely a constitutional form, and similar to m 
conge cTclire. 
» L. 779. et seqq. 
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' *' Rtirsas Xerxes adversos Plataeenses exercitam centum 
et viginti millinm mittit, et Mardonium ejus dueem consti- 
tail. Qui autem Xerxem in Plataeenses concitabant^ erant 
Thebani. Mardonio occurrit Pausanias LacedaBmonias, 
tiecetitos Spartanos et mille accolas, ex aliisque yiribus set 
nillia secum dncens. Ibi superato exercitu Persanuiii 
Hardonins Tulneratus aufugit. Hie Mardouiiis quom a 
Xerxe ad diripiendam ApoUinis asdem missus esset, in^ 
gruente ingenti grandine oppressus moritur: quseres Xerxi 
riiaximam dolorem attulit. Is cum suis copiis Athenas 
^flciscitur, sed qnum Athenienses armatis centum et 
decern trtremibus ad Salaminem fngissent^ urbem vacoam 
capity qnam Incendit^ praeter arcem^ in ea etiam aUqui 
delicti pngnabant : tandemque quum et illi nocta ftigisseot, 
illam etiam iioctii combnsserant. Xerxes autem, quum 
ihde ad angnstissimum Atticae locum, Heracleum appella- 
ttim, venfsset^ aggerem Salaminem rersus dncere coepit; 
pedestri itinere ad eam trajicere cogitans« Sed consitio 
Themistoclis Atbeniensis, et Aristidis, sagittarii ex Greta 
acea^stiiitnr, ac yeniunt: deinde bellum naVale Penutrum et 
Grsecoram geritur. PersD6 naves faabebant plusqitam mille, 
dd6)[^(}ue Ohojpfhan: GraDci Vero septingentas. Gmci 
ikmien victores evadunt, et quingentae naves Persamm pro- 
flfgantur : et fugit Xerxes consilio rursus et arte Aristidis 
atqne Themistoclis. In reliquis vero omnibus praeliis ce* 
eiderunt Persamm centum et viginti millia. At Xerxes> 
qtium in Asiam trajecisset, et Sardis proficisceretur, misit 
Megabyzum ut templnm Delphicutn diriperet : iUoque id 
snscipere recusante, Matacas eunucbus injuriam Apollini 
illatarus omniaque direp turns mittitilr. Is confectis ita 
rebus ad Xerxem reversus est. Xerxes ex Babylone ad 
Peirsas proficiscitur/' P. 76-7. 

Ardeskir or Bakmdn, son of hfendiar^ was called Hiatz^ 
d^st, which signifies Longimanus, and identifies him with the 
first Artaxerxes. The Persian History states that he maf- 
Med a bbatitiful Jewess named Ester , which Ctesias does 
ikot inentioii, or his relation is lost ; indeed his account of 
iHegaby^s and Amytis is the most curious portion of thifi 
part of his narrative : the scandal of this reign, if not au- 
thentic, is extremely piquant and amusing. 
, Passing over the short and sanguinary reigns of Xerxes 
tt. and Sogdianu^, or Secundianns, it may be observed, 
that in speaking of an administration, Ctesias merely Morms 
us who wete the eunuchs of that reign : — '' Itegno autem 
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potitar Secundianus, qui Azabaritem et Menostanem 
tuHuchos apud se habuit." P. 83. Mr. Mitford, with refe* 
rence to this and similar passages, remarks that '^ the go- 
vemment had fallen into the hands of the eunuchs of tiie 
palace/' and infers that little could be known of the current 
transactions except through them. Oriental monarchs pro* 
fessedly take little part in state affairs, and, though supposed 
absolute, are merely the head of the executive, nor is there 
any thing extraordinary in the expression of Ctesias : in 
modern history, by substituting ministers for eunuchs^ the 
flense would be preserved. Menostanes appears by th^ 
sequel to have discharged his duty with fidelity, but preju- 
dice would consider Alexas in Dryde^'s Ml for Love as th(^ 
model for an Oriental premier. 

The Persian History gives an account of Darius Nothus,. 
which does not occur in our authors : Honiai, daughter of 
Ardeshir^ was pregnant at the time of his death, and caused 
her child to be exposed as soon as bom ; being found by a 
peasant, he was preserved, became a soldier, and, by a 
wonderful fortune, unknown among Asiatic princes, as- 
cended the throne, somewhat like Cyrus, under the nam^ of 
Darab, the Dariaeus of Ctesias. That historian expressly 
says that his father, during his life-time, appointed liim 
satrap of Hyrcania, and gave him Parysatis as a wife. 

" Ochum (i. e. Nothum) pater vivens Hyrcaniorum prae- 
fectum constituerat, eique in uxorem dederat mulierem quas 
Parysati^ appellabatur, Xerxis filiam, et regis sororem." 
P. 83. The insufficiency and incompleteness of the Persian 
History is manifest in its passing immediately to Darius 
Codomannus (Darab the less) as son of the monarch above 
mentioned. Ctesias supplies a few interesting circumstances 
to the Anabasis of Xenophon, relative to the treatment pf 
the prisoners at Babylon : during this reign he appears to 
have served the king in a diplomatic as well as a medical 
capacity. 

Darab the less was defeated at Erbil ( Arbcla), and after- 
wards assassinated by his officers. Iskander of Macedon, 
the conqueror, married his daughter Rushenk (Boxana), 
and is placed by national writers among the sovereigns of 
Iran. Nizami relates that Aristotle was his vizier, tfiat be 
destroyed the books of the Magi, and caused the scientific 
treatises then extant to be translated into €rreek. The 
fables of Pilpay, commonly called the Kalila and Dinma, 
are dated from Uiis reign. PUpay^ or Bi^ai, is said to 
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hkve been prime minister to a tributary prince of Indta, 
appointed by Alexander, in the room of one whom be had 
deposed. 

^ European History does not acknowledge any king <^ 
Persia till the revolt of Ardeshir in the year 202 ; but a dy- 
nasty exists in Oriental records, called the Ashkanian or 
Arsacidan, generally confounded with the Parthian race of 

js. 

Gibbon and Mitford have both illustrated the national 
manners, as well as could be done from the scanty informa- 
tion afforded by Herodotus and Xenophon, and the histo- 
rians of the Roman empire. Persia, indeed, appears to 
have possessed the elements of a good constitution; a reli- 
gious establishment surpassed only by the Hebrew, an ex- 
cdlent system of education, and an ample revenue: but 
there is a weakness in Oriental governments, which, if it 
does not affect the centre, paralyses the extremities. The 
history of such kiAgdoms is on that account instructive, 
and, as we believe we have shown, materials for one are by 
no means deficient ; besides, the warmest admirers of the 
Greeks cannot deny that Persia is too important to be 
treated merely as an appendage to European History. 



EMBALMING AMONG THE EGYPTIANS. 



JLhb Egyptians, of all nations of antiquity, are most deserving of 
our attention. To this wise and ingenious people, who made 
such advances in arts and sciences, in commerce and legislation, 
succeeding nations have been indebted for whatever institutions 
civilise mankind and embellish human life. The priesthood of 
this very religious people, to whom knowledge was exclusively 
confined, being wholly free from anxiety about secular matters, 
as they were provided for by the state,' devoted themselves to 
die service of the community. Their time was divided between 
the performance of their sacred duties and the improvement of 



' Diodorus says, that a third of the lands of each province belonged to 
the priesthood. (Lib. i^ p. 84. folio, Amster. 1745. 
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the mind. Study was their business; the good of tlie people 
was their sole pbject; and whatever could contribute to the poli- 
tical or moral welfare of their country was pursued with a zeal 
worthy of imitation in Christian societies. It is not then sur- 
prising that they made such amazing progress in physic and hus- 
bandry^ in astronomy, magic, and other occult sciences. And, 
though the art of embalming, as practised by tliem, is now ob* 
solete, and the medicated herbs which they used may not now 
be ascertained, yet we may gather from the custom what study 
and attention they employed in discovering the virtues of simples, 
though the science of Medical Chymktry^ was probably un- 
known at that early period. 

The art of embalming the dead was peculiar to the Egyptians.; 
they alone knew the secret of preserving the body from decays 
In the Pentateuch we find that, when Abraham and Isaac died, 
they were simply buried ; but Jacob, and afterwards Joseph, 
were embalmed ; because these two patriarchs died in Egypt. 
This mysterious trade descended from father to son as an here- 
ditary and sacred privilege ; the embalmers were held in high 
repute, conversed with the priests, and were by them admitted 
into the inner parts of the temples. Embalming may have been 
practised in Asia ; but there is not any authority for this pre- 
sumption : it may be inferred that the custom prevailed among 
the Chaldeans, on account of the proximity of their country to 
Egypt and the similarity of pursuits and doctrines ; an inter- 
course, no doubt, subsisted between these two philosophical 
nations from the earliest ages. After the death of Alexander the 
Great, the Egyptians and Chaldeans were ordered to dress the 
body ill their own vtaify^ (Curt. lib. x. sub fin.) : but this event was 
many hundred years after the times when Egypt florished under 
the Pharaohs. 1 lie washing and dressing of the body alluded 
to by 'Greek and Roman writers, was merely an external applica- 
tion of unguents,' performed with facility and despatch, not 

* The art of preparing drugs by fire for curative purposes is attributed 
to the Arabs. 

^ JEgyptii Chaldaigue jussi corpus suo more curare—deinde purgavere 
corpus; repletumque est odoribus. — I know uo other passage indicative 
of such a custom among the Asiatics. It does not appear that Plutarch 
or Arrtan mention this ceremony ; Curtius, therefore, may have been 
niisinfurmed. Cyrus in Xenuphon commands his body to be committed 
to the earth from whence it came (S^xof uxoy), and in this he doubtless con- 
formed to the custom of his country. 

3 Ck)rpusque lavarU frigeotis et unMunt, Virgil, ntfttrvixkay vinfov— Kal 
K«T^aY9t/9av x'P^^' *^ irtficTtKtTj, Eurjp. Medea, 1035. The body of Christ 
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for the purpose of preserving the corpse^ but in honor of the 
deceased. The ceremony among the Egyptians was sacred and 
solemn, and the process tedious, intricate, and expensive, lo 
the patriarchal history the sacred writer tells us, that forty days 
were employed in preparing the body of Jacob for sepulture. 
** And Joseph commanded his servants the physicians to embalm 
his father, and the physicians embalmed Israel,^' &c. Gen. ch.L 
. ▼. ^. And here it is to be observed, that the officers, called 
physicians, did not profess the art of curing; for physic (as it i« 
now called) was not at that time a professional pursuit ; not a 
word is ^aid of physicians being called in during Jacob's sick- 
ness. Besides, the Hebrew word is rendered in the Septuagint 
by hnraftafrra), those who prepared the body for burial. It is 
true the author of the Pentateuch does not particularise this 
ceremony, but Herodotus and Diodorus are clear and diffuse in 
every thing relative to this interesting country.' 

He Egyptians believed that the soul was immortal, or rather, 
that it wns eternal: they imagined that it not only was not sub- 
ject to death, but that it had existed from all eternity, having 
neidier beginning nor end; they thought that as it was immaterial; 
it was increate, and as it was increate, that it was a part of the 
divme spirit, divimt particula aurtc, and co*existent with that 
Being, from whom it emanated.* In order to substantiate this 
doctrine, they asserted that the soul had been in a state of pre- 
existence, and at the dissolution of the outward man, it passed 
into various states ; and after a circuit of three thousand years, 
(Herod. I. ii. c. I £3.) it returned to re-animate a human body. 
Pythagoras first transplanted this dogma from li^ypt into Greece, 
and, though no works of that philosopher are now extant, yet we 
• may gather from later writers the essential tenets of the Pytha- 
gorean sect.' Plato, after the death of Socrates, inculcated the 
same principle^ in order to validate the primary tenet of the So- 
cratic school, the immortality of the soul.^ Virgil has shown him- 

was anointed with myrrh and aloes, and wrapt in linen clothes. John, 
ch. six. ver. 39, 40. 

' Herod, lib. ii. c. 86, 87. — Diodor. lib. L p. 102. 
* Humanus animus, 6X divin&mente decerptus, cum alio nnllo nisi cum 
ipso Deo comparari possit. Cic. Tusc. 6. n. 38. ** God breathed into bis 
nostrils the breath of life, and man became a living $ouV^ Gen. ii. 7. 
> Morte carent animae ; semperque priore relicta 
Sede, novis domibus vivunt habitantque receptae. 

Ovid. Sermo Pythag. 
Addison Spect. No. 343. 

xr^M fMrafiaXK^JAvta. Plato «ub fin. Timsi. 
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self very sedulous in propagating die same doctrine among the 
Romans. (Georg. iv. 220-7 ; Mn. vi. 750.) These twa 
nations were of opinion, that death separated the soul from the 
body ;■ they were, therefore, no longer concerned about the pe-' 
rishable part of man; and being enlightened by the rays of rational 
philosophy through the mists of error and superstition, they looked 
forward to a future state, as a reward for the virtuous, and a punish-^ 
ment for the damned. The Egyptians, on the contrary, were more 
solicitous to preserve the material part from putrefaction and 
injury, conceiving that the soul was mseparable from its body so 
long as the latter was free from corruption. Inspired by this su- 
perstition, they studied and put in practice every means of pre* 
serving the human frame : they applied to the study of natural 
history to discover the virtues of simples, and provided buildings 
of the greatest magnitude and durability as depositories for the 
dead, which still remain the most stupendous monuments of 
human labor in the world. That the pyramids were built as 
sepulchres for the Kings,* there appears no reason to doubt ; 
this is fully testified by modern travellers. Besides, Diodorus 
says expressly, that Chemmis and Cephron constructed them 
for this purpose.^ The principal care of the Egyptians was 
turned to the preserving the dead ; they looked upon their houses 
as temporary dwellings, but to their cemeteries they gave the 
name of the Eternal Mansions. (Diod. .1. i. p. 60.) 

Among the three modes of embalming, that adopted by the 
rich was very tedious in its process, and expensive in its pre- 
paration. As soon as a man of any consideration died, the 
relations of the deceased, after the most violent expressions of 
grief, sent for the embalmer, who carried away the corpse. 
'llae first part of the operation was, to extract the brains through 
the nostrils with a crooked instrument of iron ; for the more 
ready performance of which the medium septum of the nose was 



' At cum frigida mors anima seduxerit artus. Virg. 

* It is remarkable that Homer does not mention the pyramids, although 
he celebrates Thebes and its hundred gates, and frequently alludes to 
£eypt. This is a presumption that they were built a little before or 
after the age in which this poet florished. Diodorus informs us, that 
these extraordinary works were built a thousand years before his time ; 
this agrees very nearly with the age of Homer. 

3 Pliny's words, pecunuB otiosa ac ttulta ostentatio, are more tcUeand 
JboUih than the conduct which be condemns ; for the motive of building 
these enormous works was political as well at religious. 
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cut away; the vacuiliet were then filled up with perfumes 
and aromatic compositioiis. After this, . the body was opened 
with much ceremony. For this purpose the priest made a mark 
on the left side just above the hip, to show how far the incision 
was to be made. A particular officer made an opening with a 
very sharp Ethiopian stone.' As soon as the people saw this, 
they pelted him with stones, and pursued him with maledictions; 
for the Egyptians looked with abhorrence upon any one who 
offered violence to a human body either dead or alive* The 
^mbalmer then inserted his hand, and drew out all the viscera 
except the heart and kidneys, while the bowels were washed 
with odours. (Diod. p. 102.) The entrails were not restored to 
the abdomen, but from a religious motive they were thrown into 
the Nile.* (Plut. vol. ii. p. 159, fol. Paris, l624.) Afterwanis, 
the belly was filled with cinnamon, myrrh, and other odoriferous 
drugs ;' and then the orifice of the wound was closed. The 
body outwardly was anointed witli the oil of cedars and other 
preservatives for SO days. This length of time was necessary 
to administer the preparations for drying it and preventing its 
putrefaction. At the expiration of this term the corpse was 
again washed, and wrapped up in many folds of linen, painted 
with sacred characters, and seasoned with gums and other glu- 
tinous matter. This renders the cloth so durable, that it has 
preserved its consistence even to the present day, as many of 
the specimens, lately exhibited in this country, fully testify. 
These swathes of cere-cloth were so manifold, that there are 
seldom less than a thousand yards of filleting about one body ; 
and so ingeniously were the wrappings managed, that the linea- 
ments of the deceased were easily discernible, even though the 
face was covered with a kind of mask fitted with mastic. On 
the breast was spTead a broader piece of cere-cloth, on which 
was inscribed some memorable sentiment; but, for the most 
part, having the figure of a woman with expanded arms. The 
embalmer having done his duty, the mummy ^ was sent back to 



' Probably the same kind of stone used in circumcision. Exod.ch. iv. 
v. as. 

^ Mr. Belzoni assures us, that the vases or urns exhibited in London 
contained the bowels of mummies ; but it is more probable that they are 
the reconditories of the ibii, or other sacfed animals. 

^ The spices, which the Ishmaeliush merchants were carrying into 
Bgypt when Joseph was sold, were no doubt designed for embalming. 
Gen. ch. xxxvii. v. 35. 

^ Momia or Mumia, quasi Amomia, i. e. cadaver amomo condttuiD': 
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the kindred of the defunct^ wbo deposited it in a wooden coffin, 
made of a species of sycamore, called in Egypt Pkaraoh*i 
fig-tree. Some few coffins have been found of solid stone ; a 
miniature model of one in marble was to be seen at Belzoni's 
exhibition, from which he says the body had been taken.' The 
top of the wooden coffin or mummy-chest was carved in the 
shape of a woman's head, the iace being richly pamted ; the rest 
of the trunk was adorned with hieroglyphics, and the lower end 
was broad and flat like a pedestal^ on which the coffin was 
placed erect in the place designed for its reception. The body 
of Joseph was put in a coffin. Gen. ch. 1. v. 26. The corpse was 
lastly conveyed down the Nile to its final destination, in a vessel 
called Baris.* The mode just described was the most expen- 
sive, and adopted by the rich only ; those, however, who were 
unable or unwilling to go to so great an expense, had recourse 
to a more simple process. 

A quantity of cedar-oil and aromatic liquors was injected, by 
means of a syringe, into the body at the anus ; after this it was 
laid in nitre for seventy days, when the pipe was withdrawn, and 
the oil, running out, carried with it the paunch and entrails, while 
the nitre consumed the flesh, leaving nothing but skin and bones. 

The bodies of the poorer people were filled with a nitrous 
composition, which had such virtue and efficacy as to consume 
the intestines. They were afterwards wrapt up in bundles of 
reed, or branches of the palm-tree. (Herod, lib. ii. c. 87*) The 
same care was bestowed on the sacred animals, such as the ibis^ 
the dog, the cat, the ape, the scarabaeus, the sheep, and in 
some parts, the crocodile f but more especially, on the sacred 
apis, or ox, whose festivals were celebrated with great solem- 
nity and rejoicings. 

What raillery have this superstitious people been exposed to 
from their sottish veneration for irrational creatures ! Herodotus, 



Vossius. For the Amomtis, brought from Syria, was a principal inere- 
dient iu the medicaments ; it was mixed with spices to make that oint- 
ment witli which the body was seasoned. 

* The catacombs were ransacked by the Persians on the invasion of 
Egypt by Cambyses, son of the ^reat Cyrus. Herodotus states, that this 
infuriate priuce ordered the booy of Amasis, the late king, to be un- 
tombed and burnt. Lib. iii. c. id. 

* Bafi;, navigii genui, Suidas : hence is probably derived our English 
wordy bier, 

irifii«rev0-i. Herod. Omne fere genu& bestiarum £gyptii consecrarunt. 
Cic. de Nat. iii. 39. 
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cut away; the vacuitiet were then filled tip with perfumes 
and aromatic compositions. After this, . the body was opened 
with much ceremony. For this purpose the priest made a mark 
on the left side just above the hip, to show how far the incision 
was to be made. A particular officer made an opening with a 
very sharp Ethiopian stone.' As soon as the people saw this, 
they pelted him with stones, and pursued him with maledictions; 
for the Egyptians looked with abhorrence upon any one who 
offered violence to a human body either dead or alive. The 
^mbalmer then inserted his hand, and drew out all th^ viscera 
except the heart and kidneys, while the bowels were washed 
with odours. (Diod. p. 102.) The entrails were not restored to 
the abdomen, but from a religious motive they were thrown into 
the Nile.* (Plut. vol. ii. p. 159, fol. Paris, l624.) Afterwards, 
the belly was tilled with cinnamon, myrrh, and other odoriferous 
drugs ;' and then the orifice of the wound was closed. The 
body outwardly was anointed with the oil of cedftrs and other 
preservatives for SO days. This length of time was necessary 
to administer the preparations for drying it and preventing its 
putrefaction. At the expiration of this term the corpse was 
again washed, and wrapped up in many folds of linen, painted 
with sacred characters, and seasoned with gums and other glu- 
tinous matter. This renders the cloth so durable, that it has 
preserved its consistence even to the present day, as many- of 
the specimens, lately exhibited in this country, fully testify. 
These swathes of cere-cloth were so manifold, that there are 
seldom less than a thousand yards of filleting about one body ; 
and so ingeniously were the wrappings managed, that the linea- 
ments of the deceased were easily discernible, even though the 
face was covered with a kind of mask fitted with mastic. On 
the breast was spread a broader piece of cere-cloth, on which 
was inscribed some memorable sentiment; but, for the most 
part, having the figure of a woman with expanded arms. The 
embalmer having done his duty, the mummy ^ was sent back to 



' Probably the same kind of stone used in circumcision. Exod.ch. iv. 
v. 25. 

^ Mr. Belzoni assures us, that the vases or urns exhibited in London 
contained the bowels of mummies ; but it is more probable that they are 
the reconditories of the t6if, or other sacfed animals. 

'ATotfavorraf l\ TnfifjiOvt'ni^ Ocucrwoi h t^na-t Qy^o^i, Herod. 

^ The spices, which the Ishmaelitish merchants were carrying into 
Bgypt when Joseph was sold, were no doubt designed for embalmhig. 
Gen» ch. xxxvii. v. 35. 

^ Momia or Mumia, quasi Amomia, i, e. cadaver amomo condttum': 
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is a dinertaticm on the benefits to be derived from the cuh 
tivation of the Latin tongue as the language of literature, and 
especially of poetry ; and on the causes of the neglect which 
the modem Latin poets have so generally experienced; 
with a multitude of collateral remarks '^ da rebus omnibus 
et quibusdam aliis " — on all matters, philological, critical, 
and political, which are in any ws^y connected with the above 
subject We shall not enter into an examination of the 
arguments by which Mr» L. supports his hypotheses ; still 
less shall we propound any opinions of our own; as such 
a discussion, besides transcending our limits, would demand 
a knowledge of the subject to which we have no pretensions. 
We shall content ourselves with a brief character of the 
work, and a selection of some of the most prominent pas- 
sages. Were we, indeed, to quote all that we think good^ 
wc should transcribe nearly the whole essay. There is 
scarcely a sentence which is not either original, brilliant, 
or caustic, just in conception, or happy in illustration. 
The work is indeed rendered more fit for the purposes of 
quotation by being rather a succession of shining parts, than 
a systematic whole ; so that, although the main subject is 
seldom lost sight of, yet it is often difficult to discover any 
arrangement. It resembles nothing so much as one of his 
friend Southey's excursive articles in the Quarterly Review; 
there is the same vivacity of manner, the same unhesitating 
confidence of assertion, and the same proneness to step out 
of the direct line <^ the subject for the purpose of introdu- 
cing an original remark or curious anecdote. The Essay 
is indeed less valuable for the information it communicates 
on its ostensible subject, than for the golden sentences and 
exquisite imagery which drop from the author as it were 
unconsciously, like the distillations from a spice-tree. His 
opinions are a singular medley of good sense and eccentri- 
city; the most extravagant paradoxes occur side by side 
ynih the profoundest truths : and both are alike promulgated 
with a reckless daring which almost defies criticism. Yet 
there is truth even in his wildest errors ; nor can we avoid 
respecting the manly independence with which he tramples 
on the prejudices of party and system, unfettered by a ser- 
vile adherence to old opinions, and undazzled by the sophis- 
tries and pretensions of false liberality. It is refreshing to 
meet with a writer who takes so enlarged and commanding 
a view of all subjects. To him the age in which he lives is 
enly one of many, to each of which he is called to mete its 
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due praise or blame withoat preference or partiality ; and 
writing, as he does, in a dead language, it seems as if Ae 
spirit of an ancient Roman were summoned from the dead 
to give his judgment on the various questions, literary and 
political, which- agitate these latter times. There is even 
something of the Roman superbia about him. An irresisti- 
ble propensity to sarcasm, and a sovereign contempt for 
every thing sentimental in manner and effeminate in prin- 
ciple, are among his foremost characteristics. His manna 
is clear, concise, and striking. His Latinity is, as we 
have said before in speaking of his poems, a mixture of 
good taste in general and inaccuracy in particulars ; some of 
the sentences appear as if they had been written for an En- 
glish review ; and his sentences are insulated in a manner 
repugnant to the genius of the Latin language. In spite, 
however, of all the defects of this anomalous composition, 
we know no piece of modem Latin prose equally entertain- 
ing, and few in any language which contain, in proportion 
to their extent, so much of valuable matter. 

After some introductory observations on the wisdom of 
appointing men of literary acquirements to public stations, 
and a particular tribute of applause to the present Duke of 
Weimar for his liberal patroimge of the polite arts, tiie 
author proceeds to the more immediate subject of his trea- 
tise. We pass reluctantly over many pages of admiraUe 
writing, to cite the following passage, which we do not 
give as one of the best, but as a sample of the argument 

Duo praeclari quidem sed dissimilis in^nii viri, M iltonus et Loccus, 
in literarum latinarum exercitationein usumque^quod saltern ad poeinatft 
scribenda spectat, infeDsi animura adverterunt. lis minime dos immo- 
ran sinit Miltonus, qui tamen ipse de Hominis Archefypo senarios optime 
concinDaverit, elegiasque plusquam vernacu] a facilitate. Loccus autenOi 
qtii semel et inoleste puematium edidit, *' a filio tuo/' inquit, ** versus 
ciijuscunque generis averruncat Deus ! Si parum sit ad rem idoneus, 
debilem vocem puero cur exturqueas ? sin aptior aliquanto fuerit,cave ne 
in luxum istiusmodi proctivis eat, quern comitatur aesidia, paupertas s^-* 
quitur.*' At enim latine scribendorum carminum, mea quidem sentential 
Deque omnibus prohibendus est mos ni^que omnibus commendandus. 
Hoc vero certissimum habeo, neminem de Romanonim literis bene om- 
nino meritum esse, aut aeqne judicare posse, nisi qui sedulo ac diligenter 
tum oratoribus tum poet'is juvenis incubuerit, strenue autem atque enixe 
iu eisdem vir sese exercuent. Ad poetas quidem et grammaticos, qui cri- 
tici nunc appellantur, ea res praecipue attinet ; restat quod piurium in- 
terest. Per totum vits spatium puerile quiddam est omnibus, et negotio 
aut boc aut illo procurrunt fere omnes Fortunae rotis obnoxii. Nolimus 
vili pendere quud vel servet aipidinibus intactos vel periculisignaros eri- 
piat. Exerciutio multis proderit qui palmam sunt.niinquam petitmi. 
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QuAQquMn noo est ciyusvis ad posteritatem sua scripta maDdare^ nee 
M^Bodo^ contemplaDdOy ad tern inceptam suromas opes auxillaque co- 
piosissima exquireodo, nee sepositam post decennium, ut jubet poeta, 
poltendu, tamen ipsi qui semper votis minores erunt, specie IfletaDtur^ 
nisu roborautur, fama dentque baudquaquam vulgari aut ignoLHi potiun- 
tur.- Loquitur noster philosophus quasi bomines nuili viverent suo coo* 
tenti, quasi iqutilia essent ea studia, vere liberalia, quae rebus modicii 
beatos faciunty quae neque angustis, si angustis uti contigerit, premi 
patiuntur. £t quis est qui reruui humanarum miserrimum slatum con* 
teropletury exilia, vincula, rei familiaris, aedium, librurum, epistolaruniy 
direptibnes, nee velit cogitationes et curas, quatenus fieri potest, in alia 
niortalium Isaecuia transferre. Licitum est etiamnum heroum facta 
describere, dummodo ut exemplaria oon commenderaus, et prudentis est 
sese intra leges continere, vei quum suis nodis et sua ipsarum contrac*- 
tbne rumpantur. Nee nihil est et meritis et occupationibus a vulgo 
segregariy nee gloris plus confert quam felicitati. ** Arbores amygdaisB 
servandae sunt, inquit Palladius, a pecore, quia si rodantur amarescunt.'' 
Poetis fieri expedit uti arboribus amygdaJis, hunc enim morbum quara 
fiunllime concipiunt. In iisdem raro est parsiroonia, prodigiosa est ava* 
ritia, honores autem, ut dicimus, qui quidem nisi in Iibero rerum publi- 
caninoi' statu vix unquam sine prostrata animi pudicitia coniparandi sunt, 
ab eis eorumque cogitationibus peculiar! quudam dei beneficio amoventur. 
Ingenium vero, eorum praesertim qui latinam poesin qolunt, si ad tem- 
pera satis antiqua respexerint,' in veterem vivendi normam familiaritate 
optimorum conformantur. Nos quidem eas linguas mortuas nuncupa- 
mus quae solas sunt nunquam mortturas. Quod cum ita sit^ quis eas non 
curet, non colat, non aliis longe praeferat? quis fenestrse vitro aut fragili 
materia quavis alia contentus esset qui sciret beryllum scalpere? quis 
labantibus posthaberet seterna ? At mgentem pauci nempe famam ab 
his exercitationibus compararunt. Fateor : ideoque quod hortor, impen- 
sius hortarer, nisi res ipsa clarius atque acrius ob earn campi vastitatem 
ao solitudinem provocaret Rei autem poeticae non ita magnus est hoaos., 
Honorem quaeso noli dicere, die potius commoditatem, nam paucitas ut 
sit preti'um facit quum et absit omnino omnis utilitas. De gemma, da 
flore, multi judicare possunt, baudquaquam de poemate, nihilominus 
poeticae et apud rudes et apud sapientissunos par atque, una semper fuit 
gloria, pariter enim inde commoti sunt animi, quamvis judicium sit dis* 
pari modo exercitatum. £a vero magni honores non habenda sunt, quae 
centum alii homines in orbe terrarum, ut omittam de quo foate dicere, 
queant simul obtinere. Vigiiiti saecula vix tulerunt septem bonos latinie 
poeseos auctores : in eodem spatio temporis duces bello e^regii centum 
extiterunt, mille, si virtutis probands locus daretur, extitissent. Inge- 
nium summo duci minus omatum, minus validum, minus varium, onus 
est, quam poetae nee summo neque ad summum qui prope accedat. 
Oculos rejicianius ad Danubium flumen : a funtibus ad ostia, et centenis 
fere millibus passuum ab utraque ripa, neminem plane poetam, non dico 
latinum sed ne barbarum quidem, inveniemus post Ovidium exulem. Esc 
igitur causa, non levis nee simplex, cur ad iramortalitatem qui spectant, 
aut ad morum sanctitudinem, aut ad vitae quietem e studiis comparandam, 
Telint latine scribere. Lucubrationes adolescentiae tanquam amicitiaa 
baud sponte intermissas revocant, in priorum certaminum area jam aetata 
flMUiura «onsecUuit, et candidiorem ambitionis speciem ac saepe bonestj. 
orem contuentur. Ibi quae paulu a pueritia ut nugas derelictas irrideoauty 
minus elat« vident postea supefcilio,. et nugas esse comperiunt qi|9 "se. 

VOL. XXVII. a. Jl. NO. LIV. Y 
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due praise or blame without preference or partiality ; and 
writing, as lie does, in a dead language, it seems as if Ae 
spirit of an ancient Roman were summoned from the dead 
to give his judgment on the various questions, literary and 
political, which- agitate these latter times. There is even 
something of the Roman superbia about him. An irresisti- 
ble propensity to sarcasm, and a sovereign contempt for 
every thing sentimental in manner and effeminate in prin- 
ciple, are among his foremost characteristics. His manner 
is clear, concise, and striking. His Latinity is, as we 
bave said before in speaking of his poems, a mixture of 
good taste in general and inaccuracy in particulars ; smne of 
the sentences appear as if they had been written for an 'Est- 
glish review ; and his sentences are insulated in a manner 
repugnant to the genius of the Latin language. In spite, 
however, of all the defects of this anomalous composition, 
we know no piece of modem Latin prose equally ent^iain- 
ing, and few in any language which contain, in proportion 
to their extent, so much of valuable matter. 

After some introductory observations on the wisdom of 
appointing men of literary acquirements to public stations, 
and a particular tribute of applause to the present Duke of 
Weimar for his liberal patroimge of the polite arts, the 
author proceeds to the more immediate subject of his trea- 
tise. We pass reluctantly over many pages of admiraUe 
writing, to cite the following passage, which we do not 
give as one of the best, but as a sample of the argument 

Duo praeclari quidem sed dissimilis in^nii viri, Miltonus et Loccus, 
in literarum latinarum exercitationein usumque^quod saltern ad poemata 
acribenda spectat, infeDsi animura adverterunt. lis minime dos immcH 
ran sinit Miltonus, qui tamen ipse de Hominis Archetypo senaiios optime 
concinDaverit, elegiasque plusquam vernacuJa facilitate. Loccus autem, 
qtii semel et inoleste puematium edidit, *' a filio tuo/' inquit, << versus 
ciijuscunque generis averruncat Deus ! Si parum sit ad rem idoneus, 
debilem vocem puero cur exturqueas ? sin aptior aliquanto fuerit,cave ne 
in luxum istiusmodi proctivis eat, quern comitatur aesidia, paupertas 91^^ 
quitur.*' At enim latine scribendorum carminum, mea quidem sententia. 
Deque omnibus prohibendus est mos neque omnibus commendandus. 
Hoc vero certissimum habeo, neminem de Romanorum literis bene om- 
nino meritum esse, aut aeque judicare posse, nisi qui sedulo ac diligenter 
turn oratoribus tum poetis juvenis incubuerit, strenue autem atque euize 
iu eisdem vir sese exercuerit. Ad poetas quidem et grammaticos, qui cri- 
tici nunc appellantur, ea res praecipue attinet ; restat quod plurium in- 
terest. Per totum vits spatium puerile quiddam est omnibus, et negotio 
aut boo aut illo procurrunt fere omnes Fortunae rotis obnoxii. Nolimus 
vili pendere quod vel servet cupidinibus intactos vel periculisignaros eri- 
piat. Exerciutio multis proderit qui palmam sunt nunquam petitori. 



Qtksstiunculfi. $i& 

QuaoquuD noD est cujusvis ad posteritatem sua scripta mapdarey nee 
auideudo, contemplaDdo, ad rem inceptam sum mas opes auxiliaque co- 
piosissima exquirendo, nee sepositam post decennium, ut jubet poeta, 
poliendo, tamen ipsi qui semper votis minores erunt, specie Isetantur, 
nisu roborantur, fama denique baudquaquam vulgari aut ignobili potiun- 
tur.- Loquitur noster philosophus quasi homines nuUi viverent suo coo« 
tenti, quasi iqutilia essent ea studia, vere liberalia, quae rebus modici^ 
beatos faciunCy quae neque angustis, si angusiis uti contigerit, premi 
patiuntur. £t quis est qui reruui humaDarum miserrimum slatum con* 
teropletur, exilia, viDCuIa, rei familiaris, aedium, librurum, epistolaruniy 
direptiones, nee velit cogitationes et curas, quatenus fieri potest, in alia 
raortalium Isaecuia transferre. Licitum est etiamnum heroum facta 
describere, dummodo ut exemplaria oon commenderaus, et prudentis est 
sese intra leges continere, vel quum suis nodis et sua ipsarum contrac*> 
tione rumpantur. Nee nihil est et meritis et occupationibus a vulgo 
segregari, nee gloris plus confert quam felicitati. *' Arbores amygdaisB 
servandae sunt, inquit Paliadius, a pecore, quia si rodantur amarescunt.'' 
Poetis fieri expedit uti arboribus amygdalis, hunc enim morbum quam 
facillime concipiunt. In iisdem raro est parsimonia, prodigiosa est ava* 
ritia, honores autem, ut dicimus, tjui quidem nisi in hbero rerum publi« 
canini' statii vix unquam sine prostrata animi pudicitia comparandi sunt, 
ab eis eorumque cogitationibus peculiari quudam dei beneficio amoventur. 
Ingenium vero, eorum praesertim qui latmam poesin polunt, si ad tern* 
pora satis antiqua respexerint,' in veterem vivendi normam fam^liaritate 
optimorum conformantur. Nos quidem eas linguas mortuas nuncupa- 
mus quae solae sunt nunquam moriturae. Quod cum ita sit, quis eas non 
curet, non colat, non aliis longe praeferat? quis fenestrae vitro aut fragiJi 
materia quavis alia contentus esset q^ui sciret beryllum scalpere? quis 
labantibus posthaberet aeterna ? At mgentem pauci nempe famam ab 
his exercitationibus compararunt. FMeor : ideoque quod hortor, impen- 
iius hortarer, nisi res ipsa clarius atque acrius ob eam campi vastitatem 
ao solitudinem provocaret Rei autem poeticae non ita magnus est honos.^ 
Honorem quaeso noli dicere, die potius commoditatem, nam paucitas ut 
lit pretium facit quum et absit omnino omnis utilitas. De gemma, d^ 
flore, multi judicare possunt, haudquaquam de poemate, nihilominus 
poeticae et apud rudes et apud sapientissunos par atque, una semper fuit 
gloria, pariter enim inde common sunt animi, quamvis judicium sit dis* 
pari modo exercitatum. £a vero magni honores non habenda sunt, quae 
centum alii homines in orbe terrarum, ut omittam de quo foate dicere, 
queant simul obtinere. Vigiiiti saecula vix tulerunt septem bonos latinie 
poeseos auctores : in eodem spatio temporis duces belio e^regii centum 
extiterunt, mille, si virtutis probandae locus daretur, extitissent. Inge- 
nium summo duci minus omatum, minus validum, minus varinm, onus 
est, quam poetae nee summo neque ad summum qui prope accedat. 
Oculos rejicianius ad Danubium flumen : a funtibus ad ostia, et centenis 
fere millibus passuum ab utraque ripa, neminem plane poetam, non dic6 
latinum sed ne barbarum quidem, inveniemus post Ovidium exulem. Esc 
igitur causa, non levis nee simplex, cur ad immortalitatem qui spectant, 
aut ad morum sanctitudinem, aut ad vitae quietem e studiis comparandam, 
velint latine scribere. Lucubrationes adolescentiae tanquam amicitias 
hand sponte intermissas revocant, in priorum certanrinum area jam aetata 
»atura consedunt, et candidiorem ambitionis spe<;iem ac saepe hqnesti^ 
orem contuentur. I hi quae paulu a pueritia ut nugas derelictas irrideoaii^ 
mhfiHs elate vident postea supercilio,. et oligas esse comperiunt qm «•. 
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Uabebant antiqui Ruvidos, Csesios, Aquinoft, Suflfeoos vt hid>tmus in 
Britannia nottra Brof^pimos, Jefridios^ et centum alios librariorum vemas, 
cum venenis et fuligme prostantes, bonis omnibus et scriptoribus etvirii 
ipsa rerum natura infensos. At quibus ego te vocibus compellem, nr, 
civiSy philosopher poeta, prsstantissime, qui sseculum nostrum ut nulU 
priore minus gloriosum sit effeceris ; quem nee domicilium louginqmim, 
nee vita sanctissima, Deque optimorum voluntas, charitas, propensioi 
neque hominum fere universoruni reverentia, inviolatum conservsvit; 
cujus sepulchrum. si mortuus esses anteaauam nascerentur, ut vmi rei i. 
inviserenty et laudi sibi maguse ducerent vel aspici vel credi ibidem ing^ 
miscere. In eorum ingeniis observandum est auod Narniensi agro eV^ 
nisse meminit Cicero, siccitate lutiim fieri. Fioces et Traces, ut vetm 
dicerent, literarum, discant illud utinam quod exemplo docent, nibi{ 
afferre opis vesanientem animum ingenii malaciae. Commode se habe- 
rent res mortaliuni si unum quisque corrigeret: de facto universi conseD- 
tiunt, de homine plerique dissident. 

He tbas characterises Ovid : 

Famam ejus fortunasque defendere, cujuscunque sit gentis, cujuscun- 
que ssculi, suum quisque officium existimet, nam poetis, et doctis quidein 
omnibus, una patria est^ mundus videlicet universus ; idque hac ipas re 
probari potest, quod qui injuria eos affecenint, vel temporibus diu ante- 
actis vel longinquis locis, communi hominum consensu damnati suot, ut 
videmus in Cicerone, in Longino, in Boethio, in Ovidio, in Lucaoo. 
Solet eandem et Seneca movere misericordiam, inter paucos nuncupandus 
qui famam probitatis non meritam per ssecula conservarunt : eandem et 
Tassus, qui dibtiibutione argument! cunctos unus epicos superavit Ibi 
visit et ibi mortuus est Torquatus, ubi maximi hominum fere semper 
aut paruerunt aut succubuerunt minimis, tioratium quis egregium poe- 
tam esse, quis inter clarissimos annumerandum neget? sed hbavit ille 
Dec respuit quse nunc vocaremus Ovidiana vitia, et, primo quidem et 
s^cundo Carmine, pleno eorum se haustu proluit. Dixerat, 
Me doctarum hederae prcemia frontium 
Diis miscent superis . . « 

Ip argumentationibus, diifacillimum, poeta semper est, nee validus 
minus quam ornatus. 

Si causas agere amat Ovidius, ut amat nimis, propositi semper compos 
est, tenet, vertit, exigit, abselvit: nihil claudum autcurtum aut abioamli 
est, nunquam deficit argumenta comprobatio. Minus hoc esse censeat 
aliquis, quam rcvera est, e poets virtutibus; agedum, bifariam saltern, 
in Btntentiis videlicet ac describendis lucis, nulli secundus est sive Grae- 
oorum sive Romanorum. Ceteroquin eum cum Virgilio nemo unquam 
sanus contulerit. Suus Hyacintho decor est neque idem tamen qui 
ApoUini. A Virgilio tantum difiert Ovidios: stat medius inter ilium et 
Ariostum, spcctandus mirabili varietate, luxu discincto, opulcntissiiaB 
negligentia. 

His notice of Juvenal is short aqd emphs^tit 



Hoc habe interea de Juvenale : is est quem nemo curiosMi bis leg^t, 
nemo probus semeJ, nemo elegans dimidiatum. 

In the concluding division of the Es^ay, the ItalisOi 
Crerman, Dutch, Belgian, and French writers of Latin veiie 
are canvassed in succession. 



On Hieroglyphical Writing. 3Sp 

t notice a few of the inaccaracies in language wbich 
r in the Essay. P. 179, *' lucnlenter f 183, " eonse- 
f qn. considunt ? 190, ** ^nones'' pro (Enones ; 196, 
[rtgemnt" for pinxerunt; 204, '' trochaico StesiohoraBo;" 
ahd elsewhere, ** Tragaedia ;" 220, ^* triginta menda 
U gravla ;" (Paginibus nostris' dicitis mifai menda quod 
it, &.C.) 227, ''terribilis magnificentise descriptionem,'* 
hribly magnificent description ; 2%, '^ Trogloditis ;" 
*• excerpi" for " excerpsi ;" 256, " bellam Persicum" 
le Persian war : a Roman would probably understand 
ns expression the war of Perses ; 267, " autem" for 
nen/' There are also many instances of the confusion 
>ods, &c. 

▼eral criticisms on passages in the Latin writers are 
9persed throughout the essay, which we reserve for 
[deration in a future number of the Nuga, 



JYPTIAN, BABYLONIAN, AND PER- 
SEPOLITAN WRITING. 



;e the beginning of this present century, I have allowed 
f to indulge very flattering hopes, that the literary world 
n the eve of being astonished or delighted by two impor- 
liscoveries; a key to the mysteries of Egyptian hierogly- 
f and a key to the inscriptions found on Babylonian bricks, 
^ersepolitan marbles. But year after year has elapsed, 
with respect to the hieroglyphics, all my pleasing hopes 
I be now changed into absolute despair, (notwithstanding 
bors of Zoega, Akerblad, Silvestre de Sacy, Champoltion, 
thers) did not the ingenuity and perseverance of our learned 
ryman, Dr. Young, still justify the most sanguine expec* 
s. Meanwhile, respecting the Babylonian and Persepo- 
writing in those letters which the French denominate 
ct^res k clous," or nail-headed, and we^ generally, arrow- 
d, or cuneiform, I much fear that, although Tychsen, 
:e venerable professor at Rostoch, Bishop Miinter of Co- 
gen, Lichtenstein, Grotefend, and other able philologers, 
levoted considerable attention to the subject, not one mie| 
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not even one word, has yet been sattsfactQriljr explained: in 
iacty the very language of those inscriptions, however numerous 
the conjectures offered concerning it, does not appear to he abcer- 
f ained — while som^ assert that the writing runs, like Hebrew or 
Arabic, from right to left ; another would read it in a perpen- 
dicular direction, like the Chinese: and others, (with whom 
I agree,) from left to right, like Latin or English. From 
Mr. Grotefend's system of deciphering the Babylonian in- 
scriptions, some accomplished orientalists of my acquaintance 
were, at first, inclined to anticipate the most successful results: 
but their hopes seem latterly t6 have subsided ; and the contra- 
dictory opinions of those writers above mentioned, are still to 
lie examined. Perhaps some learned correspondent of the Clas* 
sical Journal would have the goodness to inform me, whether 
any attempts more recent than Mr. Grotefend's have been made 
towards the deciphering of those arrow-headed characters. 

Reverting to Egyptian antiquities; I would inquire, at what 
period may we suppose the art of hieroglyphic writing to have 
ceased. The celebrated Father Kircher (in CEdip, iEgypt. t. iii. 
p. 484.) declares his opinion, that the custom of embalming 
human bodies had been discontinued with the art of writing in 
sacred character, immediately after the conquest of Egypt by 
Cambyses. Yet, five centuries after this event, (or in the 30th 
year before Christ) the bodies of Antony and Cleopatra were 
embalmed according to the Egyptian manner (see Dio Caas. 
L. 11. §. 11 and 15. Malala, Chron. p. 284.); and so lately as 
Hie fourth century of our a;ra, Saint Antony requested that the 
monks might not send his body into lower Egypt, lest it should 
be preserved in houses : /x)} a^i}T8 rivug to (roofJM /xou XajSiiy ui 
Aiywrrov jxi] 'trcog ev roi^ oixoi; anoicovTai — a passage explained by 
Saint Athanasius, (fur to- him is attributed the life of Saint An- 
tony) as signifying that the Egyptians would not conceal the 
body under ground, (/xij xgoTrretv Ss w^ro yijv : S. Athan. Op. T. ii. 
p. 502.) 8cc. Thus Kircher seems to have formed an erroneous 
opinion on the subject of embalming; and we must suppose 
him equally wrong concerning the period at which hieroglyphic 
writing ceased in Egypt. This, indeed, is sufficiently proved 
by the Rosetta stone, that gem of antiquity, the ornament of 
our great National Museum, which exhibits a long hieroglyphic 
inscription, executed in the time of Ptolemy Epiphanes, nearly 
three hundred years after the conquest of Egypt by Cambyses, 
as appears from a Greek inscription on the same precious mo- 
nument. 

M. Y. 
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STONEHENGE. 

Wrapt in the veil of Time's unbroken gloom, 
Obscure as death, and silent as fiie tomb, 
Where cold oblivion holds her dusky reign. 
Frowns the dark pile on Sarum's lonely plain. 

Yet think not here with classic eye to trace 
Corinthian beauty, or Ionian grace ; 
No pillar'd lines with sculptured foliage crown'd. 
No fluted remnants deck the hallow 'd ground ; 
Firm, as implanted by some Titan's might. 
Each rugged stone uproars its giant height. 
Whence tibe poised fragment tottering seems to throw 
A trembling shadow on the plain below. 

Here oft, when evening sheds her twilight ray. 
And gilds with fainter beam departing day. 
With breathless gaze, and cheek with terror pale. 
The luagering shepherd startles at the tale. 
How, at deep midnight, by the moon's chill glance. 
Unearthly forms prolong the viewless dance ; 
While on each wbisp'ring breeze that murmurs by, 
Qis busied fancy hears the hollow sigh. 

Rise, from thy haunt, dread genius of the clime. 
Rise, magic spirit of forgotten time ! 
Tis thine to burst the mantling clouds of age. 
And fling new radiance on Tradition's page : 
See ! at thy call, from Fable's varied store, 
[n shadowy train the mingled visions pour ; 
Here the wild Briton, 'mid his wilder reign, 
Spurns the proud yoke, and scorns th' oppressor's chain ; 
Sere wizard Merlin, where the mighty fell, 
(Vaves the dark wand, and chants the thrilling spell. 
9ark ! 'tis the bardic lyre whose harrowing strain 
RTakes the rade echoes of the slumbering plain ; 
Lio ! 'tis the Druid pomp, whose lengthening line 
bpL lowliest hoipage bends before the shrine. 
Se comes — the priest — amid the sullen blaze 
Elis snow-white robe in spectral lustre plays ; 
[)im gleam the torches through the circling night. 
Dark curl the vapors round the altar's light ; 
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O'er the Uack scene of death each conscious star, 
In lurid glory, rolls its silent car. 

Tis gone ! e'en now the mystic horrors fade 
From Saram's loneliness, and Mona's glade ; 
Hush'd is each note of Taliesin's lyre, 
Sheath'd the fell blade, and quench'd the fatal fire. 
On wings of light Hope's angel form appears. 
Smiles on the past, and points to happier years ; 
Points, with uplifted hand, and raptured eye. 
To yon pure dawn that floods the opening sky ; 
And views, at length, the Sun of Judah pour 
One cloudless noon o'er Albion's rescued shore. 

THO. STOKES SALMON, 

Brasbnnosb College. 



NOTICE OF 

Institutes of Latin Grammar, by John 
Grant, A.M. 6vo. 1823. 

JLHis 18, a new edition of this learned and instructive work. A 
tnmsladon of the Port Royal Grammar was at first the only 
book written in English on the subject. Johnson's Grammati^ 
cal Commentaries, which is a critical commentary on Lilly's 
-Grammar, is the most interesting work written in our language 
on the Latin language. Miloer's Practical Grammar^ although 
containing some valuable observationS| is written in a confused, 
-method^ and is now seldom used. We are not speaking of 
Elementary Grammars for the use of schools, of which the 
number is almost infinite. Mr. Grant has the merit of combin- 
ing the merits of his predecessors; and in this edition has pro- 
duced the best work, which our language can boast ; and we 
think Mr. Johnson's arguments in favor of Grammars in the 
vernacular tongue conclusive. Mr. Grant has adopted a clear 
metaphysical mode of explaining the rationale of Latin Gram- 
mar; and he has condensed in a moderate volume the observa* 
^ons made in various critical commentaries. He has embraced 
every part of the subject; and even in Prosody, we have nothing 
equal, except Dr. Carey's work, which is written on thVt part of 
K3rammar exclusively. 

That we may not be thought to deal in unqualified praise, we 
may observe, that Mr. Grant is inaccurate in some of his French 
quotations. W^ will correct two lines, p. 400. 
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n tun nous etttre-tid^r, le'eit la lot de ihIiito. 
Ce tiraD^ protectetir d'on tiran comme lid. 
Tbe last line is in the first scene of Voltaire's BnUui. 



NOTICE OF 

SCRIPTURE CHRONOLOGY, digested an a 
new plan; or, the principal Jacts of Sacred History 
arranged in the order of time from the creation of the 
world to the destruction of Jerusalem^ Lond. l2mo. 
Pr. 3s. 1822, For Schools. 

iHis little work we can safely and strongly recommend to the 
young student, not only of the Scriptures, hut of Jewish Histo- 
ry. It is written by a learned dignitary of the Church, who has 
thought it consistent with his duty to assist the masters of schools 
and the tutors of colleges in what they no doubt consider as an 
important part of their labors. 

While this book is adapted by its simplicity to the least 
instructed capacity, it is by no means beneath the notice of the 
maturer biblical scholar. The author has selected the dates 
from the best authorities ; and has given lists of the names and 
order of the Judges, of the Roman Procurators of Judea, and 
of the family of the Herods. He has given an account ot the 
various particulars, in which the persons, who typified our 
blessed Kedeemer, both before and after the law, chiefly resem- 
bled their great Antitype. 



NOTICE OF 

ESSAIS sur ks PREPOSITIONS, considiries «r- 
iout ghgraphiquement, ou nouveau Supplement d 
la GRAMMAIRE GRECQUE ; ouvrage dans 
lequel on eaplique souvent ks Textes grecs d taide 
des Cartes giographiques, et oil, parfois^ d taide des 
Textes, ton corrige les andennes Cartes. Par J. B. 
Gail. Paris. 

Th b extreme cbBcnnty in which that important departmeiit 
of Greek literature, the use of the prepositions, is involved. 
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would intitle the present attempt to render it perspicuous, 
to the attention of scholars, independently of M. Gail's prior 
claim, from his reputation as an ingenious critic. The 
confused and contradictory notions which have been pub- 
lished on this subject are thus forcibly pointed out by M. 
Gail in his Preface : 

Kara etvaph, disent des grammairieos d'ailleurs tr^s-judicieux, 
e^priment le lieu ot^ Von s'arrite; et ils sont r6fut6s par cent exem- 
ples de Kara et irapa qui expriment, non le lieu oii roii s*arr^te, 
inais le lieu que Ton traverse. (Voy. Vindex anx mots <cara et 
wapiti) — 'Els est pour irpot, nous dit-on. Je n*ose encore rien pro- 
noncer contre Zeune, cit6 par M. Hermann. (2* 6d. Idiot. Gr. p. 
593.) Mais je dirois presque: wpos indique Taction d'allervers; 
€}s ou €s, la mise en presence de. 'EKdeiy wpos 'Ax<X^a sigoifiera 
alter vers Achille ; iXQeiv eU 'AxtX^a (11. 17, 709.) olhr vers 
AchilUy et d.p. et surtout en presence d^ Achille. Lorsque Priam 
(II. 24, 309.) dit a Jupiter, Aos /u* es 'AvcXX^os kXSelv, il dit, fats, 
Jupiter^ que f arrive en presence d^ Achille (et non que faille versj) 
trouvant grace devant lui. — *Ek, dit-on (v. p. 79.) est pour bia, 
tuiro, etc. et signifie dans. — *Ek signifiant dans est assez curieux. 
— -'Ettc, dit-on encore, est pour vapa, pour cv, p. 93. — Hepl est 
pour vTfkp, els, ev, &yTt, hri, vapa. — Voilk encore du curieux. Voy. 
p. \66. — Upos avec gen. et ace. sont presque synonymes: ** vpbs 
saepissime idem est quod vv6 vel napa,'* mot de Vigier, en partie 
adopts par M. Hermann (Idiot. Gr. 659.)-— 'Vir^p pour lirrou 
Kard, p. 245. — *Xir6 signifie n, ab, abs, propter, pne, cum, etc. ; se 
iffet pour iid, p. 248. 'Ttto aripvoio, vvo aripvov, d6clar6s. syno- 
oymes par Eustathe, p.. 250. — Apr^s avoir donn6 ces notions con- 
fuses, d'illustres grammairiens vous disent, onvous a explique Its 
principales difficuUSs, les grammairiens et les Uxicographes vous 
donneront lb reste. (Vigier, Idiot. Gr. 572.) Cherchez k 
reste, chez les grammairiens? ils ne le donnent pas; chez les lexi- 
cographes 1 m^me, le prince des lexicograpbes, H. Estienne, dans 
les colonnes de son Thesaurus ling. Gr., ne donne quelque- 
fois pas une seule acception.des pr^p. consid6r6es g^ographique- 
nient. 

P. 13. 'Ava, avec le sens de cum, dit-on. Xpv<ri^ aya trictiirrpf, 
(II. 1, 15.) infulam habens cum sceptro aureo. Ainsi traduit M. 
Heyne : mais je propose de rendre par auhaut de son sceptre ior, 
et par consequent, de regarder ici &va comme adverbe et uon 
cpmme proposition. Je crois tenir cette bonne remarque de M. 
Belin, mort il y a deux ans. 

This valuable observation has, hoxvever, a much higher 
origin, as Stephens has indicated in his Greek .Thesaurus : 
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7'*Ai^» iip* poet cum daty pro Cufn: ut II. A, 14. £r^|i/uar* ^nrv 
iy X^P^^^ ^fiokov 'At^Wmvos, Xpvaif itva aKftirrpf, Uoa cum aureo 
soeptro: irvy rf xP^^f ^*^''"'PV* i>iquit £u8t.» subjungens, Vel» 
secundum alios, dvd pro ^vcii* Iva voTprai to arififia e^apraadai rov 
oKtiirrpov, Sunt et qui &va pro Circa hie accipiant.? 

Of the latter class are Clark and Ernesti. 

** Praepositionis ava ea, ni fallor, hie vis est, ut dicatur CbryMs 
sceptro, quod in manibus gestabat, infulam indidisse." CUtrk. 
'^Recte interpretatur xp* ^yd ok. Itaque vertendum erat : devinctam 
sceptrOf vel deligatam" Ernesti. 

Similarly the Scholiast explains it by inp) rcS xf^^tKrcofUvo) 
crxYjfrrpco, And that this is the meaning of ava can scarcely 
be doubted from a comparison with the opening of the CEdi- 
pus Tyrannus, where <he supplicants are introduced as 
IxTTiptots xXoSoKTiy IfgoTffjXjxgvoi': on which the Scholiast re- 
marks: ri Is e^so'rgjXjxsvot^ uvt) toS, xsxocrixijjxevot* elooioun ydp 
rep arre^eiv x§^^^^^ ^^^ '^^^ xo(rjxg7v' arrsfifji^a. 81 lor* to 'TrpoaruKr^fis- 

vw egiov rtp iakXcp. The parties are so identified as suppli- 
cants and worshippers of Apollo, that little doubt can be 
entertained of the similarity between the xKaios and a-xyflrrgov, 
and that the aTefifji^a was wound round each in precisely the 
same manner. See Brunck's note and Potter's Antiquities^ 
T. i. p. 239. From the word xgp^wo-cojx/vop above cited, and 
a previous note on the word (jTgftjxara, it is evident that the 
Scholiast Pseudo-Didymus considered the crxiirrpoy to be 
nothing more than a gilt olive-branch. See Stephens* The- 
saurus y. SrefjLfjLa, The interpretation of X9- ^^^ ^^:9 found 
about a golden sceptre, is Justified by the use of the compound 
verb avaa-Ts^oD, Plut. Theseo 22. T^v Se gipgo-icoyi^y ixfepwart, 

P. 19f '^Avbt, dans une acception remarquable et ignor^e. Hop- 
<pvp€oi ravrires &vb>, Tbeocr. 15. 125. Le schol. Grec se tait. X 
traduit, in superiore parte. Mais je propose, purpurea tapeta in 
superjicie extima, des tapis d Vendroit. Kdrui signifieroit ^ Ten- 
vers, 

P. 28. *Ato, siparement de, et non par, dans Texemple suivant 
d'Herod. 9$ 66, Aeiiro/xivov Mapboviov iLwb (iatriKfios, X traduit, 
Mardonium' a rege relinqui, £st-ce le sens? Non. Je propose, 
Artabaze n'avoit pas Ste d'avis que Mardonius f&t laissi moAtre de 
ses actions et agissant siparement du rot. M. Sturz Lex, Xen.. 
dit, Iltto est vel putatur esse pro vw6 : mais son axiome ne seroit 
pas plus applicable k V diro d'H6rodote, qa*k V ^6 dlsocrat^ 
(Paneg. p.) cjt^ par M, Sturz. 
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P. 30. *Awi, ifUeuiif. *Ain^(i9aaB€ rp ^Karipow hft&y A^Xiifi 
Thnc. 6, 17. Utez ampUment de la vivaciii de tum {AMHUn^ 
€t de la BOgeae de t autre (Ntciai). Ici, aird signijieai, AD SATIB* 
TATEif 9 dit M. Beck. Je le pense aussl. Mais ponrquoi ne pas 
en chercber uoe raison gramniaticale (car avec ad, nous soouDes 
loin de dwo, ab) 1 Ne paurroit-on pa^ voir dans hiroy^anoBt, 
on verbe elliptiqiie, tenant lieu de deux verbes? Le premier 
•iprim^, signifieroit uhz^ et le second^ Xo^irer&iroy emfremmt 
de^ ioUentee ex magna acervo^ comme le dit Horace Sat. 1, 1, 51.r 
Les Latins avoient le secret des Grecs, lorsqa'ils disoient defn- 
eari, etc. 

Abutor is similarly applied : Cic. de Nat. Deomm 2, 80. 
Nos sagacitate canum ad utilitatem nostram abatimnr, 

P. 3 1 • *\iriAihp6LOKM, e'enfuir^ e'ivader ; u eamver de maniire fu^an 
ignore ai vou$ ites. 'Awo^i&yeiv, u eauver de eorte qn*an nepmae 
aire arriiSf qooiqu'on sacbe oii vous ^tes. Xen. Anab. 1, 4, 8. 
jostifie cette distinction. Cf. Thuc. 1, 128. . 

At p. 57. we have an elaborate disqoisition on the qnes- 
tioD, ^' EU et h$ diflibrentp-Us, da moiiis k une 6poque 1" flie 
conclosioQ of which we extract : 

D'apr^s tout ceci, j'avois bien envie de proposer une distinction 
eotre h et eis (d'apr^s les ^crivains qui emploient h et eh) ; de 
dire que, lorsqu'il s'agit d*exprimer le mouvement, les auteun 
<$niploient els, et presque jamais es, qui signifie sou vent, auprh 
iff en ptisence de^ quani A ce qui regarde ; que, dans beaucoup 
<te circonstances oh is semble renfermer i'id6e de mouvement, c'est 
snrtout Taction de se mettre en prisence de^ qui domine. Ainsi, 
je vais en B^otie, vopeijofiai els Boiwriav. Je vais, h la tile d'une 
arm^e, faire la guerre aux B^otiens, tnpaTevia eh Boitiro^s, en sorte 
que is Boi, signifieroit, je me mete en prisence dee Btotiene^je la 
d^. Voyez encore Tbucyd. ly 108. 

P. 95i ki T6Keis iwi rfjt E^unrris, Isocr. Faneg. p. 73, l£. Ed. 
Cor.y Wolf traduit urbibue Rtropaie ; et le v6n6rable abb6 Auger, 
▼illes de t Europe. Pour moi, je croirai devoir donner cette glose : 
U$ viltee de la basse Asie, sises d Fentrie de V Europe (dont elks 
iioient comme la clef. J C'est de ces villes seulement qulsocrate 
veut parler. II seroit en effet antilogique d'entendre ai ir<$\. irl 
riff tdfpufTTfiSf de ffilles sises dans toute Vitendue de V Europe: les 
Perses n'avoient plus la d6mence de les convoiter.^ 

. P. 9^- 'Eire T&v ohpitav tup ifypriXoraTuy fiayrffioy tov iuovvaov, sur 
Us mpntagnes les plus Slevies^ est un oracle de Bacchue, Herod. 7» 
111. £t Valla et M. Schw. traduisent in aliissimis moniibms. 
Hais le logique autant que le g^nie de la langue, reponssent cette 
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nterpr^tation. Ett-il probttble, en effet, que eenx qui poss^doient 
no oracle, source de ricbesses et de prosp^rit^, Teusseut rendu 
maccessible aux malbeureux et aux infirmes? Voy. Exc. iles d/t la 
MfT Egfe, ad vac. Satres, 

P. 190. Nous venous de dire que bien souvent le ciVonm des 

Latins est aussi mal iuterpr^ti que le vepl des Grecs* Citons au- 

jourd*kui en preuve le circum Iliacos raptaverat Hectara muroi, 

de Virgile {Mn. I, 487.) Qu^^ sens done Virgile donne-t-il k son 

ctrcum f Cc po^te n'avoit pas €tk sur les lieux. N*6tant pas sftr 

du sens de circum ou du vepl que lui donnoit la tradition^ a-t-il, 1^ 

dessein, redit un terme Equivoque ? Je I'ignore. Pour arriver k 

an sens d^termin^, s'il est possible, recourons k la logique, et sur- 

tout k ces connoissances topograpbiques qui manquoient k Virgile. 

Achille n'a pu tourner autour des rours ; car un escarpement de 

cinq cents piedi» de bauteur k pic (escarpement mesur^ par des 

Aoglois) Ten ei&t emp^cb^ ; et d'ailleurs» en supposant que malgr^ 

les obstacles il e(it pu franchir cet escarfyenieuty Acbilie furieua 

o*eAt pas eu de spectateurs, et il en falloit k sa fureur. Le circum 

s*entendra done d'un espace parcouru pr^s des mur$ ou k long des 

murs. Si nous supposons Achille niattre de la ville, aiors nous 

dirons qu'il tralua le corps d'Hector dans FintMeur m^me de la 

ville, et dans une certaine ^tendue, mais sans parcourir circulatre* 

roent la ville, dout les dimensions circulaires eussent 6t^ d'une 

lieue environ. Dans V explication du circum, je n'ai pu interroger 

Hom^re. En effet, c'est aux pontes cycliques, et non k Hom^re, qu^ 

Virgile doit la sc^ne d'Hector trafn^ circum muros, Hom^re 

eependant emploie dans une circonstance remarquable ce w'epl^ 

auquel r^pond souvent le circum des Latins : c'est lofsqu'il s'agit 

de la course d*Achille et d'Hector. Hom^re (II. 22^ 135.) dit dje 

ces deux guerriers, rpU Ilpid/iocO ir6\tv vepibivtjdffrriy: et Madame 

Dacier veut qu'ih aient tourn^ trois fois auiour de TVoie avec la 

m^me rapiditi que des chevaux batant leur course k mesure qu'ils 

appr,ocheut de la borne. Mais gardons-nous de prater k Hom^re 

une telle comparaison. Ce n'est pas autour de Troie, mais pris 

desmurs, viro relyps (II. 22, 144.) dans un espace circulaire, entre 

ks portes Sc^es et les sources du Scamandre, que la course a eu 

lieu. (Voy. Troade, T. ii. p. 235. Ed. 3«.) On traduira done 

irepl ToKiv non par autour, comme le font Madame Dacier e| 

Bitaub6, mais prls de la ville ou prh des murs, au haut desquels 

s'6toient places de nonibreux spectateurs. 

. M. Gail has introduced into his Addenda a yery dtibo^ 
Tate and ingenious dissertation on the meaning df the epi-^ 
tfaet yXatiTWKii applied to Minervi^ ; which he contends is 
incorrectly rendered by the received version with blue or 
ilueish-grey eyes: that this acceptation was at least unknown 
to tl^e age of Homer and Hesiqd; accoi^ifif to whom it 
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P. 30. *Awi, intenrif, ^Afn^kvaaB^ rp ^Karipom fipi&r A^tkiif^ 
Thnc. 69 17* Utez ampUment de la vivacUi de tum (AleHuuk)^ 
€t de la $age$ie de t autre (^Nicias). Ici, aird sign^ieai, AD 8ATIB- 
TATEif 9 dit M. Beck. Je le pense aussi. Mais ponrquoi oe pas 
en chercber uQe raison grammaticale (car avec ad, nous soounes 
loin de dro, ab) ? Ne paurroit-on pa^ voir dans iiwajd^aaoOe, 
on verbe elliptique, tenant lieu de deux yerbes ? Le premier 
•iprini^, signifieroit u$ezt et le second, \afi6yre$iLir6, eupremmt 
de^ toUentes ex magno acerw^ comme le dit Horace Sat. 1, 1, 51^ 
Lm Latins avoient le secret des Grecs, lorsqa'ils disoient depre- 
eari, etc. 

Abutor is similarly applied : Cic. de Nat. Deornm % 80. 
Nos sagacitate canum ad utilitatem nostram abatimnr, 

P. 31. *\irchAp6LOKM, 8*enfuir, iivader: sesauverde manOrefU^an 
ignore oik vou$ ites. 'Awo^i&yeiv, sfi sauver de sorte qu*on nepmae 
nre arriiSf quoiqu'on sacbe oii vous ^tes. Xen. Anab. If 4, 8. 
jastifie cette distinction. Cf. Tbuc. 1, 128. . 

At p. 57. we have an elaborate disqoisition on the qnes- 
tioD, ^' EU et h$ diflibrentp-Us, da moiiis k une 6poqiie V flie 
conclnsion of which we extract : 

D*apr^s tout ceci, j'avois bien envie de proposer une distinction 
entre Is et els (d'apr^s les ^crivains qui emploient h et eh) ; de 
dire que, lorsqu'il s'agit d*exprimer le mouvement, les auteurs 
emploient els, et presque jamais es, qui signifie souvent, aupr^ 
dtf en ptisence de, quant i ce qui regarde ; que, dans beaucoup 
<te circonstances oh h semble renfemier I'id^e de mouyementy c'est 
snrtout Taction de se mettre en prisence de, qui domine. Ainsi, 
je vais en B^otie, vopeijofiai els Boiwriav. Je vais, h la tile d'une 
arm^Cf faire la guerre anx B^otiens, tnparevia eh Hputro^s^ en sorte 
que €s Boi. signifieroit, je me mete en prisence dee Biotiene,je la 
d^. Voyez encore Tbucyd. 1, 108. 

P. 95. Ax TdXtis kirl rfjt E^ursriys, Isocr. Faneg. p. 73, l£. Ed. 
Cor., Wolf traduit urhibue Eurapaie ; et le y6n6rable abb6 Auger, 
inUles de V Europe. Pour moi, je croirai devoir donner cette glose : 
tea viltee de la oaese Aeie, eieee d Fentrie de t Europe (dont elbi 
Sioient eomme la clef,) C'est de ces villes seulement qulsocrate 
yeut parler. II seroit en effet antilogique d 'entendre al ir6\. eirl 
rff E^u»in7ff, de villee siees dans toute Vitendue de t Europe: les 
Perses n'avoient plus la d^mence de les couvoiter.^ 

. P. 9^. 'Eire r&voh^^v tup vypriXordTtav fiayrffiov tov iUovvaov, iur 
lis monti^es Us plus SlevieSf est un oracle de Bacchue, Herod. 7» 
ill. Et Valla et M. Schw. traduisent in aliissimis moniihus. 
Mais le logique autant que le g^nie de la langue, repoussent cette 
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interpr^Uition. Ett-il probttble, en effet» que ceux qui possMoient 
UQ oracle, source de ricbesses et de prosp^rit^, TeusseDt rendu 
inaccessible aux malbeureux et aux infinnes ? Voy. Ejbc. iles de la 
mer EgSe, ad voc. Satres. 

P. 190. Nous venous de dire que bien souvent le ciVonm des 
Latins est aussi mal iuterpr^ti que le irepi des Grecs. Citons au- 
jourd*kui en preuve le circum lUacos raptaverat Heetara nmros, 
de Virgile (£n. 1,487.) Quel sens done Virgile donne-t-il k son 
circum f Cc po^te n'avoit pas ^tk sur les Keux, N*6tant pas sftr 
du sens de circum on du vepl que lui donnoit la tradition, a-t-il, 1^ 
dessein, redit un terme Equivoque ? Je Tignore. Pour arriver k 
HU sens d^termin^y s'il est possible, recourons k la logique, et sur- 
tout k ces Gounoissances topograpbiques qui manquoient k Virg^le. 
Achille n'a pu tourner autour des rours ; car un escarpement de 
cinq cent» pieds de hauteur k pic (escarpement mesur^ par des 
Anglois) Ten ei&t emp^cb^ ; et d'ailleurs, en supposant que malgr^ 
les obstacles il edt pu franchir cet escarfyenieut, Achille furieua 
o*eAt pas eu de spectateurs, et il en falloit k sa fureur. Le circum 
s*entendra done d'un espace parcouru prh den murs on le long dee 
mure. Si nous supposons Achille mattre de la ville, alors nous 
dirons qu'il tralua le corps d'Hector dane VintMeur m6me de la 
ville, et dans une certaine 6tendue, mais sans parcourir circulaire* 
ment la ville, dont les dimensions circulaires eussent 6t^ d*une 
lieue environ. Dans V explication du circum, je n'ai pu interroger 
Hom^re. En effet, c'est aux pontes cycliques, et non k Hom^re, qu^ 
Virgile doit la sc^ne d'Hector trafn^ circum muroe, Homere 
cependant emploie dans une circonstance remarquable ce w'epl^ 
auquel r^pond souvent le circum des Latins : c'est lofsqu'il s'agit 
de la course d*Achille et d'Hector. Homere (II. 22, 135.) dit de 
ces deux guerriers, rpils Ilpio/ioto ir6\iv frepibiytjdffrriv : et Madame 
Dacier veut qu'ib aient tourn6 trois fois auiour de TVote avec la 
m^me rapiditi que des chevaux batant leur course k mesnre qu'ils 
approcheut de la borne. Mais gardons-nous de prater k Homere 
une telle comparaison. Ce n'est pas autour de Troie, mais prie 
dee mure, vro relxos (II. 22, 144.) dans un espace circulaire, entre 
ks portes Sc^es et les sources du Scamandre, que la course a eu 
lieu. (Voy. Troade, T. ii. p. 235. Ed. 3«.) On traduira done 
xepi iroXiv non par autour, comme le font Madame Dacier e| 
Bitaub6, mais prle de la ville on prh dee mure, au haut desquels 
s'6toient plac^ de nonibreux spectateurs. 

. M. Gail bas introduced into his Addenda a very elabo<- 
Tate and ingenious dissertation on the meaning of the epi- 
thet yXavxaowti applied to Minepri^ ; which he contends is 
incorrectly rendered by the received version with blue or 
hlueish'grey eyes: that this acceptation was at least unknown 
to tl^e age of Homer and Hesiqd; accordug to whom it 
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denoted Minerve d Faspect de glaux (chcluelte), Minerve au 
front large de gktuXf or rather Minerve aux yeui: de' glaux ^ 
Minerve aux yeux penetrans. 

Objections having been raised by some learned cotempo- 
raries of bis o^n country against the sense otaspectus being 
given to £^, M. Gail proceeds first to establish that j[>oint. 
An extract from Stephens' llesaurus would at once have 
isettled it : " *n^, itidem ut o^ig, Aspectus, Vultus, Facies. 

H. r. (158.) Alvwg a6otvir^(ri 6s^$ elg wkol mxev, quo loquendi 

genere atque adeo verbis iisdem usus est etHesiodus C%7* 
1^ 62. aiavarais 9s deals 8\$ uma, lUiLnv). Annotat autem Eust. 
in illnm Homeri l.> mvol vocari non solum Oculos, sed okr^v 
T^ %f&r9^i)f*' The meaning of the latter part of the compound 
yXuMKoavis being determined^ M. Gail proceeds to defend 
that assigned to the former, on these grounds. The owl, as 
the emblem of intelligence, and remarkable for its clear and 
penetrating sight, was sacred to Minerva, the goddess of 
wisdom and foresight. Its appearance in criticsQ moments 
was also considered as a favorable omen by the Athenians. 
(Schol. Aristoph. S^. 1081.) The Athenian money bore the 
impress of an owl. (Aristoph. *0p. 302.) Artists placed 
an owl in the hand of Minerva Archegetis (Schol. ad y. 
515.), and particularly on her helmet. The Museo Pio 
Clem. (1, 8.) and the Mus^e de France exhibit Minerva with 
a helmet surmounted by two owls. Lippart T. i. p. 57. 
(Mill. 1. p. 1. No. 41.) has copied an ancient stone repre- 
senting a car drawn by owls. Owls were so common at 
Athens, that they might be seen flying even in the day-time. 
(Chandler Voy. p. 182.) Hence the proverb yXaDn g»j '^J^- 
vau s^d hence probably a physical reason for their conse- 
cration to Minerva. A temple was erected by Diomede to 
*Ai%vaL 'O^vdegx^s ; (Paus. 2, 24.) a farther proof of the simi- 
larity between the penetration of the owl and that of the 
goddess. From these arguments, for the farther develope- 
ment of which we refer to the work itself, M. Gail is con- 
vinced that no person will hesitate to adopt an interpretation 
sanctioned by antiquity and appropriate to the character 
of Minerva, in preference to the unmeaning idea of color^ 
which, as he supposes, originated either in the age of Thu- 
cydides, or that of the Ptolemies, but was foreign to the 
epoch of Homer, Hesiod, and Alcman. M. Gail makes a 
farther observation, that in the time of Pericles, small fore- 
heads were admired ; that the artists of that day represented 
Minerva in conformity with the prevailing taste^ or con- 
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ceal6d the pretended defect altogether by her helmet ; and 
that the two followmg passages of Lucian may contain an 
allusion to this circumstance : Dial. Deor^ 8. rx^vk&mg /xiv^ 
etWa xoc/xsTxa) rovro ri x6gv$ : ibid. 20. Tl oSv oup^i xu) ov, 'AhjvSi^ 
rvjV xopvv iL^sXovtroi, \piA.^v r^v xa^aXijy hnieixvuetg ; On the WOrds 

yXouxo; and yXfltuxMi^, M. Gail refers also to bis Ed. of Xen; 
T. vii. p. 752. of Plutarch's Life of Demosthenes^ p. S7j I4i 
to his notes on Theocritus Id. 25, 242. his Philologue Tv yii: 
p. 220. 227.^ and to Heyne's Hom. II. 1, 12. 

We thus take our leave of M. Gail, conscious that we 
have not done justice to the many useful remarks contained 
in this volume- The savans of his own country object to 
his theories, on the ground of the danger of innovating on 
received opinions f (p* 282.) a species of caution which 
experience perhaps has taught them. M. Gail's acute 
perception of the beauties of the Greek language sometimes 
suggests niceties to him^ which less ardent capacities will 
fail to appreciate. But if hypercriticisin be his failing, it 
is amply compensated by his zealous and unremitted exer- 
tions for the diffusion of Greek literature. 



SOPHOCLES ET THEOCRITUS 

EMENDATI. 



Inter loca Sopboclis difficiliora eminet £iectr. v. 147. et sqq. 

aXX* ljx« y a (rrovoecro'* upage ^pha$, 
a^Irvv alfv "Jruv iXa^vgerat 

Inprimis ipaqn in linguam et metrum peccat. Eteoim noti 
alibi exstat in sensu placuit ; neque, si exstitisset, aliud esse 
potuit quam ampbibraciiys ; uti jam statuit Brunckiutf allegatis 
Prom. Med. at versus antistrophus hie postulat anapaes- 
tum. Deinde quid sibi velit Ails oiyye><o$f nemo bominum satis 
bene definire potest. Exponitur quidem a Barkero in CL Jl. 
N. 53. p. 93. diei nuncia. At ne unus quidem testis citatu'r 
idoneus ad comprobandum vocem Zws per se positam signifi- 
care diem: neque, si talis citaretur^ poterat inde comprobari 
lusciniam esse diei nunciam. Ilia etenim avis adventuin noctis 
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perque tottm fere noctem canere 8oIet; qui irero ad Aurora ad-^ 
Tcntuin earn canere dicat^ auctorem novi neminem. Hermanno 
expooenti nuncia ab Jove missa objici possuiit verba Jacobii 
in Specim. fimeod. p. 14. * Verum Jovis nuncias vocabantur 
tm zies, quarum e volatu auguria captari solebaot. Ita columba 
Dodooaea apud Cicer. de LL. 1. nuncia fulva JoviSf et cycnus 
in Eurip. Ion. 158. Zijyo; x^^0. Luacinis vero in re aogurali 
mills partes demandatae erant/ Conjicit igitur opyi$ arv^ofuv 
tiapog uyyekog : quod a Schol. non mediocriter firmari posse ait, 
Jwj ayyfXo^^ OTi TO tap <rijfta/ygr "OfM^fo^ (OS. T. 519.) '/2? 8^ 
Jht JlavBagiov xoupi y;>Mf^s ca^lm Ka\ov atHy^tv tapof ytoy lora- 
^010 — Koi Sofjr^, Hgog ayveXo; Ifitpo^eovof aijScoy, Idem voluit 
et Pierson, teste Vaick, in Not. Mss. penes me. Huic tamen 
conjectural eo nomine a Barkero objicitur, quod^ scriptis pri- 
mitus stapof &Yy9><og non locus erat Scboliasta; verbis aliquantis* 
per de sententia haerentis. Illud etiam adjungo^ quod inpog viz 
et ne vix quidem deflecti poterat in Si^^ Ad ^sch. Suppl. 58. 
conjecturam feci, quam hodie, utpote non omnibus numeris 
abolutam, repudio; cujus vice substituere licet alteram prae* 
stantiorem : 

aXXa jx' ayu (rrovcp atcret vaqot fgivoig* 
£ "Irw etlvov "Itw, iXofvperai, 
ipng ATy SXpiMVy iiSeog oyyeAo; — 

Chori verbis awo rwv fAvrploov nr ufA^avoy aXyof eu) oTtva^otHra 
SioAXucai probe respondet Electra, (Anglice) 

Me, Fate by sqrrow leads o*er reason^s bounds ; 
And, like the bird, that heralds warmer days, 
" Itys, poor Itys,** all its lays. 
Here pour I out griefs saddest sounds^ 

De Uteris mutatis nihil est^ quod dicam. Ad tuenduro vero 
aha aysi, conferri debet isog ayu in Orest, 1545. juxta scrip- 
turam Scholiastae; nequedistat £urip. El. 1310. Molpag cc^ay 
X91S r^elro p^^scvy ita corrigeudus, Molpi ff avayxv^g ^' el; ro XJF^' 
Mox vice a\h dedi amv. Dicitur alyoy "Itvv ut aM—nag^g, 
abiyufMs, a\vQ\iiMniSf alvoXsxrgog, ah6[Mpof, alvoiraTvig, alvoroKog. 
Deinde ar dKoi^ev etBsos erui ex aru^oftsya M$. Perpetuo irt 
veluti sic usurpatur. Mox a^ojxsy est verbum Sophocleum, 
teste Lex. Bekker. p. 348. "Al^eiv* to o-rmiy* So^xXiis^ Vid. 
mea ad Mach, Eum. 978. Postremo sldios ayysXof amice con- 
venit cum dicto Publii Syri, * Avis exul hyemis, titulus tepidi 
temporis ;* etenim elSo; vel iSo; est tempus asstivum, uti patet e 
Pseud. Hesiod. *A9if. 397. "Ti^i sy aiyorarcp 2re re ^ia Seipiog 
il^tt etegl. Hesycb. ^iog evUoio' xaujxaro; /xfd^jf^/S^iVtt^. Neque 
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hie locus est unicus, ubi vox infrequentior ci&so; in iii$ frequen- 
tiorem corrumpitur. Nempe in Theocnt. Id. xiii. 11. OuS* 
Sx^ i XeiSxtTnro^ avaTpi^^et hg Aih^ aops legi manifesto debet iKoi 
rjo^ov elSffO^'^aco^ ; ubi rgoxov tih$o$ aliquid commune habet cum 
dicto altero Theocriteo Id. xvi. 72. iloAXo) xivijo-suyr' Iri .tov 
TP^xi^v ofiMTOs Inrot, ita enim scripsit ipse auctor non iri rpo/xiv 
dfutros iinroi: quod nemo satis intelligere poterat; sed r^op^oy 
afiMrog bene reddit carmen apud Anglos venaticum — 
Bright Phosbus hp.th mounted the chariot of day. 

G. jB. 



CRITICA SACRA 

DE 1 CoaiNTH. XI. 10.' 



AioL TOUTO d^e/Xfi 4 y^^ e^ouirlav t^eiv iw] r^^ xe^oXi}^ hot Toiti 

C/ERTB e^ovarlav ibi nullo modo stare potest. Argumenti tenor 
velaminis mentionem poscit. Quo minus vero l^ova-iotv reddatur 
velamen, Graeci sermonis ratio repugnat fortissime. Vide igitur. 
annon in ArrEAOTC lateat ArrONOTC : de qua voce ita Athe* 
naeus ix. p. 410. D. Sais^m 11^ orav xlyi] Iv rep vefAmtS rwv 
[ji^Xaov %pos T^v 'il^poS/njv ** ^eipoiAoacrga Zi xayyovcov vopfvpSi '* — , 
xayyivoov xicry^ov Xiyei xefaXvig rot, ^upofMiKTgu, (o$ xa) 'EKoraioi 
i^Xoi ^ 6 yeypoL^ds rag IIgpMjy^(r«ij Iv r^ 'A(rla, hriyga^oij^ivyi ** Fu- 
voiixig de wrJ rr^g x«^«X?j e^ov(rt ^eigopLaxrpu ** ^Hpoiorog li iv rp 
Ssm^a ^(tIv, ** M«Tfl^ Se raura iXsyov Tourav tov fioKTiXia ^coov 
it«T«/3?yar xarco fij ov ol *'EXXijve^ ^8)jv vofjt,{l^ou(rt, xaxe7 ^e (rwyxw- 
/Sffusiy TJ] Ar^fMj^pi xoti rotfji^h vixdv otthvfif rot, li ^o'coDo'tat xnc otxny^g^ xal 
fji0iviri\iv ivefixio'iai vap* avrrig Iwpov fj^ovra %«ipo/xaxT^oy ^gw^eoy.'* 
Atqui Sappho, ut opinor, scripsit ^eipoiAoixrga Se x' oiyyovoov, et 
ipse Athenaeus similiter ayyoveov, Unde illico se prodit Apos- 
toii scriptura 

Ala, rovro o^eiXn ^ yvv^ I0iou(ra avi^eiv iin rrig xs^aXrig Siwrou; 
ayyovovg. 

Quod ad literarum ductus hayirovg vix et ne vix quidem a iia 



' Our correspondent is learned and ingenious: but we must deprecate 
such alterations in the text of scripture. See the allusion to Tacitus in 
CI. JL No. i. p. 100. Edit. 
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rwg distat. Quod ad sentendaniy maoifeato Paulus ad vekmen 
illud spectabat^ quod Asiaticae ioduere solent, foras exitune, 
ita comparatum, ut caput et vultus una tegantur, n^c, nUi per 
foramina duo, quidquam mulier videre queat Ejusmodi vela- 
men Corinthias quoque induere voluit Apostolus, quibus fuit 
gratius nudo capite et vultu aperto foras exire, ut spectare simul 
et spectari possent. Quod ad S<Wo^ de veste dictum, adi face- 
tissimum Aristoplianem in Acb. 435. ubi verba Dicaiopolidis, 
Tu ^ixri Euripidea induituri,^/! Zev SioVra xai xaroirru vavra^ov, 
ita Schol. exponit, raura ^)](rtv hve) 'TroXurpr^Ta, jv ra paxiet, h* 
eSv ijy fravTot nrto'xoT^o'ai. Unde conjici potest Comicum scrip- 
sisse^/2 Zev h&7ra : cui similis fuit lusus alibi. Mil patet ex He- 
s^ch. JJokioimov — vqXuo^imxov ^ icoXKois owaj ?p^ov. G. B. 



REMARKS ON 
DR. CROMBIE'S GYMNASIUM. 

L BEG leave to send you a few remarks which lately occurred 
to me on reading a work of essential assistance to the classical 
student, and of singularly luminous observation — Dr. Crombie's 
Gymnasium. In a publication embracing so many litigated 
points^ it is impossible to expect a universal acquiescence : and 
it would perhaps be an improbable conjecture that a scholar, 
however eminent, should determine correctly on all of them. 
It is in reliance on this circumstance that I am induced to trouble 
your readers with the following observations. 

In p. 43 of the 1st volume. Dr. C. disputes the propriety of 
a sentence, which, he informs us, was proposed as correct by 
an Edinburgh Reviewer. ^ Platseenses,' are the words of the 
Reviewer, ^ad paludem olim habitasse, Noster affirmat: in 
locum autem meliorem translatos novae urbi nomenpriscuo) con- 
tinuasse, situi licet ab aquis remoto baud diutius competisset.' 
Dr. C, I conceive, objects very correctly to *. competisset,' as 
being inconsistent with 'affirmat/ He then asserts, that 'no- 
thing could justify ' competisset,' but * affirmavit. Then ' contt- 
nuasse' would be 2l preterpluperfect. And there are not wanting 
examples, which in this case would sanction ' competisset/ 
though even then 'competeret' would be more agreeable to 
general usage/ In one sense, indeed, ' continuasse ' might be 
said to be a pluperfect. It would be so in relation to the present 
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mooieat. But it would be otlierwise in rektton to ' afliniiiivtt/ 
This is an important distinction : and it is otie» which Dr» C» 
has himself forcibly supported in anotlier part of his work% In 
the sentence, ' Dixit se siudere/ * stiidere * is present^ and not 
preterite in relation to ^ dixit.' In the sentence^ * Dixit •« 8tu» 
duisse,' * studuisse* is preterite and not pluperfect in regard to 
' dixit.' To adopt here the forbidden use of ^ quod/ ^ Dixit b« 
studere ' is equivalent to * Dixit quod studet f * Dixit le studu* 
isse * is equivalent to * Dixit quod studuit/ but not * ttuduerat.^ 
Hence then ' continuasse ' cannot be considered as pluperfect. 
And hence ' competisset' is decidedly wrong. For Dr. C. is 
perfectly right, when he says, that ' the unsuitableness is to bd 
here predicated as con tern poriineous with the continuation.' Ifi 
then, ^ continuasse ' is preterite, the unsuitableness cannot be 
expressed by tlie pluperfect. 

1 am aware that our author uses very guarded language in 

regard to the legitimacy of * competisset,' even when used with 

' afiirmavit/ But he does not condemn it as it deservei. The 

expression I here support, would not only be more agreable to 

general usage, but, if I am not mistaken, is the expression 

which alone can be tolerated. It may be used by eminent wri* 

ters : but surely Dr. C. forgot an admirable decision, which he 

lays down in the following nervous language, in revard to thi> 

ridiculous, yet not very uncommon, interchange of ' hie ' for 

' ille,' and * ille ' for * hie,' when used together in opposition : 

' No authority,' he says, ^can ianction [observe this expression 

— for it is the very term used by the learned writer in the case 

under our previous inspection,] an expression, which is either 

ambiguous or obscure— nnuch less an expression, by which the 

reader, if onacqaainted with the subject, would unavoidably be 

led into error/ This decision is bold, but it is corrects Lindley 

Murray has pointed out constructional which are und<mbtedPy 

erroneoua, ibougb used by the best Efi^ish writers^ What ean 

socfa coostmctiona evince but the aaelaf>choly f rnth that fMm i* 

fallible — and that the flPiost emineiit men eanwot fad to eowie 

under the m&meate oi this general falltbiKty I 

Jd p» 39, Dr. C, givea the credit o# greater eorrecfnesf» to thd 
Latin iKtiom in dieae two sentences: ^ Athena^ ad seholam fyKvnw 
nmitL-! 'Capaa ex agello in Sardiniam migravit/ This i^ ^e/f 
HJapwratble^ For the English expvession^ ^ He sen^ his sow to 4 
sdhool at Athena,' is plainly eiliptieal> ^ifA intends, ^ He sent 
In soa Co a school [which was] at Atbenv/ kfvA the other e^ 
yrfsaion^ ^ He removed firom hie Ibrm' at Cdjj^, in^o S^diiM»/ 
^He aeaw xd from kia Ismi* [.wiiick wa»} af d,^ 
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into Sardinia.' What demonstrates more clearly this ellipsis is 
the English translation of the Latin sentence, * Pbaethon pre 
timore in Padum in Italiam cecidit' — Phaethon fell into the Po 
[which is] in Italy. Ellipsis, I imagine, does not make sentences 
incorrect. 

In one case the Latin idiom would be more correct, if it 
could express what the English language ought, but was unable, 
to do. But the nature of things makes this otherwise. For, 
after we have said ' Cecidit in Padum,' we do not facilitate the 
expression by adopting the accusative case, ' in Italiam.' The 
accusative in the latter instance is unnecessary — we gain nothing 
by it ; our own language furnishes us all which could reasonab^ 
be demanded of it. But, says Dr. C, the expression, ' He 
removed from his farm at Capua,' would lead the junior scholar 
to render it' ^ Capuae ' or ' ad Capuam ;' which latter phraseo- 
logy could only be admitted, when the circumstance is expressed 
by a distinct clause, as ' quem ad Capuam habebat.' ' But of 
the truth of this I am very sceptical. For the most that it would 
come to, would be this : — that a boy in translating die flnglish 
sentence had not happened to light on the very form expressed 
in the original. It would not prove that he was wrong. It 
would only be true that, out of two forms which might be 
used, he' had not hit on that which happened to be employed 
by the writer, who might as well have used the other expression. 
The whole, then, I can allow, is, that the Latin language has 
the power of expressing this sentence in more than one mode. 
The Latin may carry the palm for variety — but in regard to cor- 
rectness, I contend that the English is no way surpassed in this 
case by the Latin. 

May I be allowed to intimate to the author of the Gymnasiuoi, 
that there are several repetitions in his work ? This has arisen 
from putting down on more than one occasion, an idea, which 
passes through the mind, and which it too often dictates to the 
hand in consequence of the unavoidable failure of the memory. 
I mention this without the least intention of disrespect. In a 
work, which has so much to recommend it, why should any 
blemishes occur f The scholar too would be happy to see such 
repetitions yielding to some new observations of the learned 
writer. 

Mr. Valpy, in his admirable work, the Elegantia Laiina, 
has said that Dr. C. was the first to suggest the excellent rule 
which he gives us in regard to the construction of ' qui ' in 
sentiments expressed by the writer, or by the speaker of whom 
the writer happens to be treating. It would he ciirious to de- 
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teitnine this fact. In the mean while, it may be observed, that 
the rule has been attended to by modern commentators. Thus 
in a note to the second book of Propertius, Broukhusius has 
the following sentence : ' Pontanus multo cum ambitu asserit 
veram lectionem et quam olim ipsi Scaligero probaverit [u e. 
asserit se probasse], esse ' Candidus augustum/ &c.' I would 
just hint, that Mr. Valpy has failed to follow up the remark of 
Dr. C, who has suggested the important fact, that his rule ex- 
tends ako to ' quia,* * quam,' ' cum,' ' quando,' ' quod^' * quod 
attinet,' and ' propterea quod.' 

In conclusion, will you suffer me to propose to your readers, 
on what principle such a sentence as, ' Studet, cum ludere de- 
beret,' is founded i For the fact of the studying is contempo- 
raneous with the fact of the necessity of playing. I am aware 
that the Latin language has preserved a very accurate distinction, 
when, as Dr. C. informs us, it changes the tense, in speaking of 
the past, ^ Studuit, cum ludere debuisset.' ' Debuisset ' is very 
properly distinguished from ' deberet.* But I can see no good 
reason in the nature of language, why the two sentences should 
not be more properly constructed thus : ' Studet, cum ludere 
debet,' and ' Studuit, cum ludere debuit.' 

S. Y. 



BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 

I SHOULD have shrunk from any attempt at scriptural criticism, 

if my suggestion on the following text had not been quoted in 

your last number by one learned gentleman, and approved by 

some others. 

£dmund Griffith. 

Marylebonne, May, 1823. 

ayyeXou^.— 1 Cor. xi. 10. 

We can scarcely hope to give a satisfactory meaning to this 
difficult text, or, indeed, to perceive the scope of the Apostle's 
argument, without a distinct comprehension of his peculiar ob» 
ject. Where this is clearly understood, we shall be guarded 
against any rash innovation, or gross misinterpretation. 

St. Paul had a mistake to rectify, in which much caution and 
delicacy were necessary. 
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It is certain, that the gift of prophesy, whether in pointings 
out the completion, at that time in progress, of many things 
iirhich had been foretold, or in any other impulse of the Hoiy^ 
Spirit, was among the primitire Christians, imparted to women 
as well as to men : ** Kai 7rpofy}Tev<rov(rtv ol vlo) vii&v xa) ul ivyoL- 
rip§$ vfjLcov*^ It therefore became equally necessary that women 
should be permitted to communicate that, of which each had 
an exclusive knowledge, to those who were assembled. But it 
was a strict rule in the republics of Greece, that women should 
be veiled when they were admitted into the public assemblies. 

Now, it is clear, by the whole tenor of this chapter, that the 
women so gifted (or more probably some contentious persons 
on their behalf), had claimed the privilege of speaking, as the men 
did, uncovered. This, we may presume, gave great offence, both 
to the Hellenistic Christians, and to the converted, as well as the 
unconverted, Jews : who had been commanded, that, '' The 
woman shall not wear that which pertaineth to a man : neither 
shall a man put on a woman's garment : for all who do so, are 
abomination unto God." Deut. xxii. 5. The heathen pro* 
phetesses, the Bacchae and Pythae, when they gave their oracles, 
and officiated in certain sacrifices, were uncovered : and in 
some of the idolatrous nations, the men sacrificed to Venus in 
the stole, crroXco, of the woman ; and the woman in the armor 
of men. This was abomination : to use the appropriate word 
in Scripture for idolatrous sacrifice. It was, therefore, the 
object of the Apostle to reconcile the peculiar situation of these 
Grecian women, with established usage and national manners. 

In the republics of Greece, women were not admitted into 
the assemblies which met on public occasions, concerning the 
good of the commonwealth. It is, therefore, very probable, 
that the Greeks would feel a strong prejudice against women 
appearing uncovered in their religious assemblies. It is observr 
able, that their civil and religious associations had the same 
denomination. The meeting of the people on civil affairs, was 
* called '£xxA)](na : and the religious congregations of the first 
Christians took the same name which is still retained. Men 
were not suffered to speak in the assemblies under the - age of 
SO, and women not at all. In Aristoph., a woman is ordered 
to sit down : 

*^ Sb jxev j3a8*5s ^ol) xaflijcr*' otjSsv yap el" — 
Go you and sit down, for you are nobody. 

Such was the difference which the Apostle wished to com- 
promise. 
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The first nine verses are therefore forcibly addressed to the 
Corinthian women. He shows them^ by arguments from ana- 
logy, as well as from nature, that the woman is subordinate to 
the man : and that it is scandalous for either to assume the dress 
and appearance of the other : for a man to be covered, or to 
have longhair; or for a woman to be uncovered or to be shorn. 
Then comes in the 10th verse this extraordinary double conclu- 
sion. A lit TotJTO 6^ei\et ij yvvri I^ou^'/av ^»y nr) t^; xff^dc^^^y iiH 
Tob$ StyyiXovg, For this cause ought the woman to have power 
on her head : because of the angels, 

Mr. Lock professes that he does not understand the ^* JiA 
Tobg oryyiXovg ** — and 1 have not hitherto met with any satisfac- 
tory explanation of it — we are therefore still left to suspect 
either, 

] sty That the word has not been thoroughly understood : or, 

2dly, That it is an unwarrantable addition to the original 
text. 

' 1st, The use of the word "-^yyeXoj is so confined and appro- 
priate, through all the authorities up to that of Homer, that, I 
think, it can no more be liable to be mistaken, than the word 
messenger. 

If, therefore, the word was originally in the text, we seem to 
be still as ignorant of the meaning of it as Lock was. 

2ndly, As to the unwarrantable addition of the words AA 
rwg uyyiXovg, there appear to me to be grounds for a reason- 
able suspicion, that these are nut the words of St. Paul. First 
from the internal evidence of the fact. We are not prepared to 
adopt the conclusion, that woman ought to have power over 
her head, i. e. ought to be veiled, except from the elaborate 
argument which runs through the first nine verses : which, to 
the women of Corinth, would probably have been decisive. 
But how can we, or how did they^ understand the superadded 
motive : *' Because of the Angels " ? — If we any where found 
that they did understand it, we must necessarily conclude that 
it is not now understood. 

The conclusion produced by the previoui argument, appears 
to be not only complete without the last three words, but he 
seems to have excluded any other ground for that conclusion. 
Notwithstanding which, another entirely distinct reason is pro- 
posed, without any introduction, and without even a copulative. 
Because of this, (his preceding argument) ought the woman to 
have power on her head. — Because of the angels. 
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Where shall we find any thing like this incongruity in the 
arguments and inferences of St. Paul i ^' He knew how to pro- 
secute his purpose with strength of argument and close reason- 
ing, without incoherent sallies, or the intermixture of things 
foreign to his business." (£ssay to the Understanding of the 
Epistles, p. 8.) 

The suspicion of interpolation appears to be strengthened by 
certain passages in the LXX, in which the word Angels is im- 
properly used, if we may trust the Hebrew commentators, and 
our own translation : which renders Deut. xxxii. 43. in these 
words ; " Rejoice, O ye nations, with his people." But before 
these words, the LXX has the following : EifpavhiTt, ovpavo), 
ifjM avTcp y,ui vpo(rxvyy^aTaxr»v aurcp icivrtg ayycXoi 8so5 :-— 
Rejoice ye heavens together with him, and let all the Angeb 
of God worship him. 

These words, it is said, are not to be found in the original 
Hebrew, or in the ancient translations : and their introduction 
into the text of the LXX is the more inexplicable, if it be true, 
as is asserted of that translation, that it is divested of all Rab- 
binical tradition^ But it seems to be still more extraordinary, 
that these words, apparently so objectionable, are adopted by 
St. Paul, in his epistle to the Hebrews themselves, (Heb. i. 6.) 
who would probably detect the unwarrantable addition made to 
their own book of Moses, and more especially, as, at the 
time when St. Paul wrote, the Jews were become extremely 
jealous and careful concerning the purity of the Mosaical text. 
And one of the objects of the Hellenistic Jews in the LXX 
translation, was said to be the preservation of the literal sense of 
the original. 

Again, in Deut. xxxii. 8. we have these words : He set the 
bounds of the people, according to the number of the children of 
Israel* Instead of this, the LXX give the passage thus: *' Efe 
appointed the bounds of the nations, according to the number 
of the An^els*^ 

It is said that, '^ the antient Greek fathers, who followed 
this translation, were led into great difficulties : and it grew a 
common opinion, that every nation was under the government 
of an Angel. (Bp^ Patrick in loc.) 

Bocbart supposes that they had an imperfect copy before 
them, which omitted the three first letters of Israel, and they 
read it baneel, the children of God ; now the Angels are some- 
times called the sons of God ; and the transcribers have in some 
places mistaken the Angels for the children of Israel. In Gen^ 
vi. 2 and 4, we read the sons of God : the UiLX have it^ q{ 
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ayyiku rou Beou — and this passage in their translation has also 

gven occasion to many absurd fancies: as though the Angels of 
od assumed the corporeal nature of men, and intermarried 
with their daughters. Whereas, the interpretation given by the 
best authorities, is nothing more than, that men of a higher or 
better order took wives of a degraded character. 

These are very extraordinary occurrences of the word ayysXo^; 
and more especially, that in which St. Paul has adopted the hi* 
terpolation (li it be such) of the LXX — whether they^ have any 
bearing, and how they bear upon the text in question, must be 
determined by more competent interpreters. 

It is observable that St. Paul sometimes quoted from the 
LXX. 

Under these preliminaries, I doubt whether it be not less 
presumptuous to leave out the three extraordinary words^ than 
to condemn the oyyiMns ^ ^ clerical error. 



^mm 
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perque toUm fere noctem canere aolet; qoi vero ad Aurorv ad-r 
Tcntum earn canere dicat, auctorem novi uenunem. Hermanno 
expooenti nuacia ab Jove missa objici possuiit verba Jacobii 
IB Specim. Emend, p. 14. ' Verum Jovii nuncia vocabantur 
e» aves^ quarum e volatu atiguria captari aolebant. Ita cohanba 
Dodonaea apud Cicer. de LL. 1. nunciafulva Jovis, et cycnm 
in Eurip. Ion. 158. Zi^fig xtif^. Lusciniae vero in re angurali 
nulls partes demandatae erant/ Conjicit igitur opvi^ arv&fwy' 
ilapog AyysXo^ : quod a Scbol. non mediocriter firmari posse ait, 
Am$ ayyiXog, ori to tap <n)jxa/yffr "OfMipog (05. T. 519.) '^S ^ 
ttn UovSAJ^eou xou^ X^^^ on^Sflov KeiKw ouHy^iv iapo$ viov itrra- 
l^yoio — xa) Sear^, Hgog ayyeXo; ifAipofooifog aijSeoy. Idem voluit 
et Pierson^ teste Valck. in Not. Mss. penes me. Huic tameo 
(conjecturae eo nomine a Barkero objicitur, quod, scrip tis pri- 
mitus tlioipog ofyytXo; non locus erat Scholiasts verbis aliquantis- 
per de sententia haerentis. Illud etiam adjungo, quod iupo$ vij 
etne vix quidem deflecti poterat in hi$. Ad iEsch. Suppl. 58. 
conjecturam feci, quam hodie, utpote non omnibus numeric 
abolutam, repudio; cujus vice substituere licet alteram prae* 
stantiorem : 

aXXa y! iyu arivto atcet, wagot, fgivag* 
a "Itw alvov "Itw, 6Kif6peTon, 
Spvig OLTy a^OjUMVy fflSso^ arfytXog — 

Chori verbis airi rm pi^iTploov W oLfArQ^avoy &Xyo$ i§) oTtfo^owrBL 
tiiKkucai probe respondet Electra, (Anglice) 

Me, Faie by sqrrow leads o'er reason's bounds ; 
jind, like the bird^ that heralds warmer days, 
" Itys, poor Itys^ all its lays, 
Here pour I out grief's saddest sounds^ 

De Uteris mutatis nihil est, quod dicam. Ad tuenduro vero 
aJcra aytt, conferri debet itog ayn in Orest. 1545. juxta scrip- 
turam Scholiastae; nequedistat Eurip. El. 1310. Molpag a^iy- 
xi^ tiysho y(jpnwv ita corrigendus, Moipi (t avayxvig ^' §lg ro XF^^* 
Mox vice aliv dedi alvov. Dicitur ahov "/ruv ut uM — Sagki, 
»hiyafMg, a2yoXaf4vi};i alvoXixrgog, alvifMpog, aivoiraTrig, alvoroxof. 
Deinde ar* aKo[i^€V e^eog erui ex urvl^oftiva h6$. Perpetuo in 
veluti sic usurpatur. Mox iKo^i^Bv est verbum Sophocleum, 
teste Lex. Bekker. p. 348. "Afyir to arhur JTo^oxX^. Vid. 
mea ad ^sch. Eum. 978. Postremo tlhos oLyytXog amice con- 
▼enit cum dicto Publii Syri, ' Avis exul hyemis, titulus tepidi 
temporis ;' etenim eTSo^ vel 78o^ est tempus sstivum, uti patet e 
Pseud. Hesiod. *Aair. 397. "lin cv aSyoTaTco ^re ts XP^ Seipiog 
of^ffi etegl. Hesycb. E^eog euS/oie* xavfiards fii^pifipt^. Neque 
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lie locus est unicus, ubi vox infrequentior tl^sog in $10^ frequen- 
iorem corrumpitur. Nempe in Theocrit* id. xiii. 11. OuS' 
ht)^ a XffvxiTnro; ayarpsp^ei hg Jto$ ouog legi manifesto debet iXSi 
ifop^oy etBsog^aoog ; ubi rgoxpv eihog aliquid commune habet cum 
iicto altero Theocriteo Id. xvi. 72. iloXXo) xit^o-fDyr' Iri 'Tov 
rpo^^ oftaro; finroiy ita enim scripsit ipse auctor non Sri rpoxj^v 
ifiMTog T^nroi: quod nemo satis intelligere poterat; sed r^op^ov 
ipMTog. bene reddit carmen apud Anglos venaticum — 
Bright Phccbus k^th mounted the chariot of day. 

G. JB. 



CRITICA SACRA 

DE 1 COftlNTH. XI. 10.' 



Certb e^ova-lotv ibi nuHo modo stare potest. Argumenti tenor 
velaminis mentionem poscit. Quo minus vero l^otxriuv reddatur 
velamen, Graeci sermonis ratio repugnat fortissime. Vide igitur. 
amion in ArrEAOTC lateat AFrONOTC : de qua voce ita Athe- 
naeus IX. p. 410. D. Solit^w 8g, otolv Aeyjj h toJ wejXTToii tcov 
[ueXtov irpog r^v *i4$po8/*njy *^ ^eip6[JLaxT§a 8g xoLyyovcov iropfvpoi '* — , 
xuYyovoov xia-yLOv Xeysi xe^a\ri$ rot, yjupi^oLXTquy aag xou *Exarciiog 
8)jXo* ij 6 y^poL^wg rag n6piriY{i(r6ig ev tJ *A(rlct evtyga^oiiivi^ " Fo- 
vaixe^ $6 nrt T^^ xe(paX^^ €^ov(ri ^EigofMLxrpoL^' ^HpHoTog H h rji 
Seurl^a ^ijcrJv, '* Meroi Se Taura iXsyov rovrw rov ^a^iXioL 5»ov 
xarafirivat xoitco e]g Sv 01 EXAijve^ aeSijv vofji,l}^ov(rt, xaxei Be avyxv-' 
/Sffusiy T)} J^jxijT^i xal ra/xsy ytxay aur^ rc^ §5 ^(Tcroucrdai u^' aurrig, xal 
fuiv iFuXiv ayg^ixgVflai ^ap ayr^j Seopoy e^ovra x^sipopLUXTgov ^gva-eov,^* 
Atqui Sappho, ut opinor^ scripsit ^HpopLoixTga he x* ayyovoov, et 
ipse AtheuaBUs similiter ayyoveov, Unde illico se prodit Apos- 
toli scriptura 

Aioi TOVTO ofeiKu ^ yvv^ l^io&o'a avix^etv ev) TY^g xefaXvig hoinrovg 
&yy6vovg» 

Quod ad literarum ductus ZKxmoug vix et ne vix quidem a ha 
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such alterations in the text of soripture. See the allusioe to Tacitus in 
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Tou; distat. Quod ad sententiam, manifesto Paulus ad velamen 
iUud spectabaty quod Asiaticae ioduere solent, fora^ exiturae, 
ita comparatuniy ut caput et vultus una tegautur, n^c, nUi pet 
foramina duo, quidquam mulier videre queat Ejusmodi vela- 
men Corinthias quoque induere voluit Apostolus, quibus fait 
gratius nudo capite et vultu aperto foras exire, ut spectare simul 
et spectari possent. Quod ad Hwko^ de veste dictum, adi facc- 
tissimum Aristophanem in Ach. 435. ubi verba Dicaiopolidisi 
ToL ^ixt^ Euripidea induituri^^/l Zeu didrra xa] xotroirra vuvra^ov, 
ita Schoi. exponity raura ^ijertv Ive) ^oXyrpijra ^v ra paxM, h* 
iv j}y vavTu mo-xo^crai. Unde conjici potest Comicum scrip- 
sisse^/2 Zev di&va : cui similis fuit lusus alibi, uti patet ex He- 
sj^ch. noXvooTTOV — voXuojUrjxaroy ^ ^o)<Xots iwoL^ ^X^^* ^* -^* 



REMARKS ON 
DR. CROMBIE'S GYMNASIUM. 

.1 BEG leave to send you a few remarks which lately occurred 
to me on reading a work of essential assistance to the classical 
student, and of singularly luminous observation — Dr. Crombie's 
Gymnasium, In a publication embracing so many litigated 
points^ it is impossible to expect a universal acquiescence : and 
It would perhaps be an improbable conjecture that a scholar, 
however eminent, should determine correctly on all of them. 
It is in reliance on this circumstance that I am induced to trouble 
your readers with the following observations. 

In p. 43 of the 1st volume. Dr. C. disputes the propriety of 
a sentence, which, he informs us, was proposed as correct by 
an Edinburgh Reviewer. ' Plataeenses,' are the words of the 
Reviewer, 'ad paludem olim habitasse, Noster affirmat: in 
locum autem meliorem translatos novae urbi nomenpriscum con- 
tinuasse, situi licet ab aquis remoto baud diutius competisset.' 
Dr. C, I conceive, objects very correctly to *. competisset/ as 
being inconsistent with ' affirmat.' He then asserts, that 'no- 
thing could justify * competisset,' but * affirmavit. Then * conti- 
nuasse' would be ^preterpluperfect. And there are not wanting 
examples, which in this case would sanction ' competisset/ 
though even then 'competeret' would be more agreeable to 
general usage.' In one sense, indeed, ' continuasse ' might be 
said to be a pluperfect. It would be so in relation to the present 
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momeDl. But it would be otherwise in relation to * affirmavit/ 
This is an important distinction : and it is one, which Dr. C. 
hu himself forcibly supported in another part of his work. In 
the sentence, * Dixit se studere,* * studere' is present, and not 
preterite in relation to ' dixit.' In the sentence, ^ Dixit se 8tu<< 
duisse/ ' studuisse' is preterite and not pluperfect in regard to 
' dixit.' To adopt here the forbidden use of ' quod,^ ' Dixit se 
studere ' is equivalent to ^ Dixit quod studet :' * Dixit se atudu- 
isse ' is equivalent to * Dixit quod studuit/ but n6t ' studuerat/ 
Hence then * continuasse' cannot be considered as pluperfect. 
And hence ' competisset ' is decidedly wrong. For Dr. C. is 
perfectly right, when he says, that * the unsuitableness is to be 
here predicated as contemporkneous with the continuation/ If, 
then, ' continuasse ' is preterite, the unsuitableness cannot be 
expressed by the pluperfect. 

I am aware that our author uses very guarded language in 

r^ard to the legitimacy of ^ competisset/ even when used with 

^ affirmavit.' But he does not condemn it as it deserves. The 

expression I here support, would not only be more agreable to 

general usage, but, if I am not mistaken, is the expression 

which alone can be tolerated. It may be used by eminent wri<« 

ters : but surely Dr. C. forgot an admirable decision, which he 

lays down in the following nervous language, in regard to the 

ridiculous, yet not very uncommon, interchange of ' hie ' for 

^ ille,' and * ille ' for * hie,' when used together in opposition : 

' No authority,' he says, ^can sanction [observe this expression 

— for it is the very term used by the learned writer in the case 

under our previous inspection,] an expression, which is either 

ambiguous or obscure — much less an expression, by which the 

reader, if unacquainted with the subject, would unavoidably be 

led into error.' This decision is bold, but it is correct. Lindiey 

lilurray has pointed out constructions, which are undoubtedly 

erroneous, though used by the best English writers. What can 

such constructions evince but the melancholy truth that man is 

fallible — and that the most eminent men cannot fail to come 

under the influence of this general fallibility ? 

In p. 39, Dr. C. gives the credit of greater correctness to the 
Latin idiom in these two sentences : ' Athenas ad scholam filiuni 
misit :' * Capua ex agello in Sardiniam migravit.' This is very 
disputable. For the English expression, ' He sent his son to a 
school at Athens,' is plainly elliptical, and intends, ' He sent 
his son to a school [which was] at Athens.' And the other ex^ 
pression, ' He removed from his farm at Capua, into Sardinia,' 
intendsi ^ He removed from his farm [which was] at Capua 
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into Sardinia.' What demonstrates more clearly this ellipsis is 
the English translation of the Latin sentence^ * Phaethon prse 
timore in Padum in Italiam cecidit ' — Phaethon fell into the Po 
[which is] in Italy. Ellipsis, I imagine, does not make sentences 
incorrect. 

In one case the Latin idiom would be niore correct, if it 
could express what the English language ought, but was unable, 
to do. But the nature of things makes this otherwise. For, 
after we have said ' Cecidit in Padum,' we do not facilitate the 
expression by adopting the accusative case^ * in Italiam.' The 
accusative in the latter instance is unnecessary — we gain nothing 
by it ; our own language furnishes us all which could reasonably 
be demanded of it. But, says Dr. C, the expression, ' He 
removed from his farm at Capua,* would lead the junior scholar 
to render it ' * Capuae ' or ' ad Capuam ;' which latter phraseo- 
logy could only be admitted, when the circumstance is expressed 
by a distinct clause, as ' quem ad Capuam habebat/ ' But of 
the truth of this I am very sceptical. For the most that it would 
come to^ would be this : — that a boy in translating the English 
sentence had not happened to light on the very form expressed 
in the original. It would not prove that he was wrong. It 
would only be true that, out of two forms which might be 
used, he' had not hit on that which happened to be employed 
by the writer, who might as well have used the other expression. 
The whole, then, I can allow, is, that the Latin language has 
the power of expressing this sentence in more than one mode. 
The Latin may carry the palm for variety — but in regard to cor- 
rectness, I contend that the English is no way surpassed in this 
case by the Latin. 

May I be allowed to intimate to the author of the Gymnasium, 
that there are several repetitions in his work? lliis has arisen 
from putting down on more than one occasion, an idea, which 
passes through the mind, and which it too often dictates to the 
hand in consequence of the unavoidable failure of the memory^ 
I mention this without the least intention of disrespect. In a 
work, which has so much to recommend it, why should any 
blemishes occur ? The scholar too would be happy to see such 
repetitions yielding to some new observations of the learned 
writer. 

Mr. Valpy, in his admirable work, the Elegantia Latina, 
has said that Dr. C. was the first to suggest the excellent rule 
which he gives us in regard to the construction of ' qui ' in 
sentiments expressed by the writer, or by the speaker of whom 
the writer happens to be treating. It would be carioua to de- 
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teraune this fact. In tbe mean while, it may be obsenred, that 
the rule has been attended to by modern commentators. Thus 
in a note to tbe second book of Propertius, Broukhusius has 
the following sentence : ^ Pontanus multo cum ambitu asserit 
veram lectionem et quam olim ipsi Scaligero probaverit [i. e. 
asserit se probasse], esse ' Candidus augustum/ &c.* I would 
just hint^ that Mr. Valpy has failed to follow up the remark of 
Dr. C, who has suggested the important foct, that his rule ex- 
tends also to ' quia,' ' quam,' ' cum/ ' quando/ ' quod,' * quod 
attinet/ and ' propterea quod.' 

In conclusion, will you suffer me to propose to your readers, 
on what principle such a sentence as, * Studet, cum ludere de- 
beret/ is founded i For the fact of the studying is contempo- 
raneous with the fact of the necessity of playing. I am aware 
that the Latin language has preserved a very accurate distinction, 
when^ as Dr. C. informs us, it changes the tense, in speaking of 
the past, ' Studuit, cum ludere debuisset.' ' Debuisset ' is very 
properly distinguished from ' deberet.' But I can see no good 
reason in the nature of language, why the two sentences should 
not be more properly constructed thus : ^ Studet, cum ludere 
debet,' and * Studuit, cum ludere debuit.' 

S. Y. 



BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 

I SHOULD have shrunk from any attempt at scriptural criticism, 
if my suggestion on the following text had not been quoted in 
your last number by one learned gentleman, and approved by 

some others. 

£dmund Griffith. 

Marylebonne, May, 1823. 

Jioi toOto o^6iX« ^ yvvri i^ovcrtav ixj^hv nri Tij^ xs^oX??, Sii Touj 
ayyeXou^.— 1 Cor. xi. 10. 

We can scarcely hope to give a satisfactory meaning to this 
difficult text, or, indeed, to perceive the scope of the Apostle's 
argument, without a distinct comprehension of his peculiar ob» 
ject. Where this is clearly understood, we shall be guarded 
against any rash innovation, or gross misinterpretation. 

St. Paul had a mistake to rectify, in which much caution and 
delicacy were necessary. 
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It is certain, that the gift of prophesy, whether in pointing 
out the completion, at that time in progress, of many things 
Mrhich had been foretold, or in any other impulse of the Holy 
Spirit, was among the primitire Christians, imparted to women 
as well as to men : ** Kai Trpo^rjTevarovtnv ol vio) vfioov xa) al itrfa- 
rip§g vfAwy" It therefore became equally necessary that women 
should be permitted to communicate that, of which each had 
an exclusive knowledge, to those who were assembled. But it 
was a strict rule in the republics of Greece, that women should 
be veiled when they were admitted into the public assemblies. 

Now, it is clear, by the whole tenor of this chapter, that the 
women so gifted (or more probably some contentious persons 
on their behalf), had claimed the privilege of speaking, as the men 
did, uncovered. This, we may presume, gave great offence, both 
to the Hellenistic Christians, and to the converted, as well as the 
unconverted, Jews : who had been commanded, that, '^ The 
woman shall not wear that which pertaineth to a man : neither 
shall a man put on a woman's garment : for all who do so, are 
abomination unto God." Deut. xxii. 5. The heathen pro- 
phetesses, the Bacchae and Pythae, when they gave their oracles, 
and officiated in certain sacrifices, were uncovered : and in 
some of the idolatrous nations, the men sacrificed to Venus in 
the stole, (ttoXco, of the woman ; and the woman in the armor 
of men. This was abomination : to use the appropriate word 
in Scripture for idolatrous sacrifice. It was, therefore, the 
object of the Apostle to reconcile the peculiar situation of these 
Grecian women, with established usage and national manners. 

In the republics of Greece, women were not admitted into 
the assemblies which met on public occasions, coiicerning the 
good of the commonwealth. It is, therefore, very probable, 
that the Greeks would feel a strong prejudice against womea 
appearing uncovered in their religious assemblies. It is observr 
able, that their civil and religious associations had the same 
denomination. The meeting of the people on civil affairs, was 
^ called '£xxA)](rfa : and the religious congregations of the first 
Christians took the same name which is still retained. Men 
were not suffered to speak in the assemblies under the age of 
SO, and women not at all. In Aristoph., a woman is ordered 
to sit down : 

'^ Sv jX€V j3a8«?e x«l xaflijo**' otjSev yap el" — 
Go you and sit down, for you are nobody. 

Such was the difference which the Apostle wished to com- 
promise. 
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Tbe first nine verses are therefore forcibly addressed to Che 
Corinthian women. He shows them, by arguments from ana- 
logy, as well as from nature, that the woman is subordinate to 
the man : and that it is scandalous for either to assume the dress 
and appearance of the other : for a man to be covered, or to 
have longhair; or for a woman to be uncovered or to be shorn. 
Then comes in the 10th verse this extraordinary double conclu- 
sion. A lit TOVTO o^ff/Xfi ^ ytmi h^ov^lav ^fiy hr) rrig KifoO^Yjg, iiH 
ro&^ ayyiXovg, For this came ought the woman to have power 
on her head: because of the angels. 

Mr. Lock professes that he does not understand the ** A^ 
rou^ otyyixxivs " — and 1 have not hitherto met with any satisfac- 
tory explanation of it — we are therefore still left to suspect 
either, 
. 1st, That the word has not been thoroughly understood: or, 

£dly. That it is an unwarrantable addition to the original 
text. 

1st, The use of the word "-^yyeXoj is so confined and appro* 
priate, through all the authorities up to that of Homer, that, I 
think, it can no more be liable to be mistaken, than the word 
messenger. 

Xatptre, KYiguxeg, Jio^ ayyeXot, ifie xai avSpwy. 

If, therefore, the word was originally in the text, we seem to 
be still as ignorant of the meaning of it as Lock was. 

2ndly, As to the unwarrantable addition of the words Jii 
Twg ayyiXovg, there appear to me to be grounds for a reason- 
able suspicion, that these are nut the words of St. Paul. First 
from the internal evidence of the fact. We are not prepared to 
adopt the conclusion, that woman ought to have power over 
her head, i. e. ought to be veiled, except from the elaborate 
argument which runs through the first nine verses : which, to 
the women of Corinth, would probably have been decisive. 
But how can we, or how did they, understand the superadded 
motive : " Because of the Angels " ? — If we any where found 
that they did understand it, we must necessarily conclude that 
it is not now understood. 

The conclusion produced by the previoui argument, appears 
to be not only complete without the last three words, but he 
seems to have excluded any other ground for that conclusion. 
Notwithstanding which, another entirely distinct reason is pro- 
posed, without any introduction, and without even a copulative. 
Because of Mis, (his preceding argutnent) ought the woman to 
have power on her head% — Because of the angels. 
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Where shall we find auy thing like this incoi^roit^ Jn the 
arguoients and inferences of St. Paul i ''He knew how to pro- 
secute his purpose with strength of argument and close reasoD- 
ing, without incoherent sallies, or the intermixture of things 
foreign to his business/' (£ssay to the Understanding of the 
Epistles, p. 8.) 

The suspicion of interpolation appears to be strengthened by 
certain passages in the LXX, in which the word Angels is im- 
properly used, if we may trust the Hebrew commentators^ and 
our own translation : which renders DeuU xjlxiL 43. in these 
words ; " Rejoice, O ye nations, with his people." But before 
these words, the LXX has tlie following : Ei^p&^n, oupavoi, 
ajLa ourcp ?&«} ^poo'xui^arfioo'ay our^ myrs^ ayyeXoi 8sou :-— 
Rejoice ye heavens together with Mm, and let all the Angeb 
of God worship him. 

These words, it is said, are not to be found in the original 
Hebrew, or in the ancient translations : and their introduction 
into the text of the LXX is the more inexplicable, if it be true, 
as is asserted of that translation, that it is divested of all Rab- 
binical tradition. But it seems to be still more extraordinary, 
that these words, apparently so objectionable, are adopted by 
St. Paul, in his epistle to the Hebrews themselves, (Heb. i. 6.) 
who would probably detect the unwarrantable addition made to 
their own book of Moses, and more especially, as, at the 
time when St. Paul wrote, the Jews were become extremely 
jealous and careful concerning the purity of the Mosaical text. 
And one of the objects of the Hellenistic Jews in the LXX 
translation, was said to be the preservation of the literal sense of 
the original. 

Again, in Deut. xxxii. 8. we have these words : He set the 
bounds of the people, according to the number of the children of 
Israel, Instead of this, the LXX give the passage thus: ^' He 
appointed the bouuds of the nations, according to the number 
of the uin^els." 

It is said that, '* the antient Greek fathers, who followed 
this translation, were led into great difficulties : and it grew a 
common opinion, that every nation was under the government 
of an Angel. (Bp^ Patrick in loc.) 

Bocbart supposes that they had an imperfect copy before 
them, which omitted the three first letters of Israel, and they 
read it baneel, the children of God ; now the Angels are some* 
times called the sons of God ; and the transcribers have in some 
places mistaken the Angels for the children of Israel. In Gen, 
vi. 2 and 4, we read the sons of God : the LXX have it^ ol 
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iyytku rou 6fou — and this passage in their translation has also 
given occasion to many absurd fancies : as though the Angels of 
God assumed the corporeal nature of men, and intermarried 
with their daughters. Whereas, the interpretation given by the 
best authorities, is nothing more than, that men of a higher or 
better order took wives of a degraded character. 

These are very extraordinary occurrences of the word ayyeXos; 
and more especially, that in which St. Paul has adopted the in- 
terpolation (if it be such) of the LXX — whether they^have any 
bearing, and how they bear upon the text in question, must be 
determined by more competent interpreters. 

It is observable that St. Paul sometimes quoted from the 
LXX. 

Under these preliminaries, I doubt whether it be not less 
presumptuous to leave out the three extraordinary words^ than 
to condemn the oyyiMns ^ ^ clerical error. 



^mm 
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NOTICE OF 

CANARESt a Poem in Modern Greeks by Nicholas 
Maniakes, Student ofTrin. Call.,, Cambridge. To 
which is added, a Paan, or GREEK WAR SONG, 
translated from the English by the same author. 

iSoTWiTHSTANDiNG the excesses by which the Greeks have 
in some instances stained the glory of their victories, aod 
notwithstanding the perverse manner in which writers on both 
sides have attempted to identify the Greek cause with others of 
more questionable justice^ and with which it has no natural con- 
nexion, it is difficuU, we think, for a generous mind, not blinded 
by party, to withhold its sympathy from the straggle now carry- 
ing on between the people of Qreece and their immemorial 
oppressors. That facts have been invented and distorted to serve 
a particular purpose, that gross misconceptions have prevailed 
on the subject, and extravagant hopes excited, we are not dis- 
posed to deny ; but as little can we disguise from ourselves, that 
all the concessions, which can be fairly made to the opponents 
of the Greek cause, leave the justice of that cause untouched 
and unaffected. On questions of political expediency, or con- 
troversies respecting national rights, all are not qualified to form 
an opinion ; but the spectacle of a great community, rising to 
free themselves from intolerable and otherwise irremediable in- 
juries, is one which all can comprehend ; it addresses itself to 
the heart, and requires no depth of political insight to render it 
intelligible, or to establish its claims to our good wishes. And 
the state of public feeling thus resulting, derives no small addi- 
tion from the circumstance of those, in whose behalf it is excited, 
being a Christian people, and the descendants of the ancient 
Greeks. It is, therefore, without surprise, however worthy 
we may have deemed it for congratulation, that we have perceived 
the unanimity which seems to prevail among all parties on this 
interesting subject, and in which our own readers, above all 
others, niay be expected to participate. 

It will be supposed that the native muses of Greece have not 
been silent on this occasion. The poem before us is the work 
of Nicolas Maniakes, a native (we believe) of Ithaca, now a 
student at Trinity College, Cambridge. Its subject is the defeat 
and conflagration of the Turkish fleet in the bay of Tenedos, 
by Captain Canares and a force of Ipsariots; together with 
certain exploits of the Suliotes under Bozaris, which took 
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ace about the same time. It is a miniature epic, written in 
e VI eli-known political metre, the present heroic verse of the 
reeks, answering (with the exception of the double rhymes) 
> that in which Chapman's Homer and many old English works 
* the same kind are written. To us, whose ears are habituated 
) tlie very opposite melody of the Homeric, hexameter, the 
feet is by no means pleasing, especially as a studied imitation 
f Homer is visible, principally in the narrative parts ; we make 
3 doubt, however, that to the 'Mike ears'' of the Greeks it 
>unds most '* sleek " and harmonious. Our critical pronenes's 
» find fault is in a great measure disarmed by the occasion, and 
lerefore we shall not comment with any great severity- on M. 
ianiakes' defects as a poet. He has read Homer to some 
urpose, and the exhortations, similes, and epithets, with which 
Canares" is garnished, produce a most anomalous effect when 
>ntrasted with the modern jingle of the metre. One of the 
itics objected to a specimen of translation from Homer, which 
)peared some years ago, in the manner of Scott's Marmion, 
?cause he did not like to see '^ old Homer cut up into shreds 
verses ;" what would have been his sensations on seeing him 
t to the tune of *^ A captain bold at Halifax ?" 
As for instance : 

cig St' otv dpuKeov iafomgj ipva ^/xepeoftlvov 
dpva^vi jxg Tou$ ow^OLS, xa) ftg 6iivTU$ <rj^/inj, 
xou fji^rjT a^^crjj ^rgoTgpov, irph ^iyrt, xci^avi<rYi' 
^ 9raXiy, (is fio(rxo$ oivrip, si; dourog fiuib fii^^ri 
cririviviga, x aMg Iv oTiypJ * $Xof yivf^rui jxsyaXij, 

X. T. A. p. 10. 

i Si KoLvapfj$ ^alpoiv. 

(typot xiXBuioL JhrXst JaXaccnj;— — — — 

xo7rTov(ra xDjxa Trop^upouv, xaM, vr^og lovirvis, 

eig vpoagav f/Leya)^ '^X^' xaAio; 7rovT07rogou(rvi$, P. l6. 

We subjoin a few extracts. The first is from the passage 
imediately following the address of Canares to bis fellow-war- 
^rs. 

EItts* xou S\og iirvtev "Aqviv, % iXwieglav, 
eg Trjv irarpl^ hfi^iMov, vi ^ipf^ Ttovfjglav' 
(o(ra6TCf)g ^e xeii oi kouro) "Hgootg, uvvrgo^ol rotf, 
TuvToi s^povoov, 6i\omg voi yivwo'' iratiol rou* 



^ Pupcto^'' temporis so. 
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01 Noiijagx'^i S* UavfMwav, k eiralvwav rov ^Aoy 
rmv ayaiaov toutoov avdp&v, 7carpian&Vj xolI "pikoov^ 
attf xa) (Tuyxarffycuff-ay V towto rh ^^jxarroov. 
^S y^^> sTtov, ^a^8t>0u^ Touro ri tsXij/Eta reov' 
T^re 01 avSpe^ *xlyvi(raVf i^co vot, 7rop8vt6o(rt, 
xai varref slg ^H^ala-rsiov tfisXXov vot, fft/Sooo'i 
irXoioV) 9i$ Tov aJyiftXov yoXu^Xo/crjSot; BaXicinig, 

^ yoty^Wf % 's *AiFi>SMVOs r§^inf^v xiiugeollaVf 
IpyovTM vioi yflMpovrff^y xMovfi$ yXvxuv S/xvov, 
ourflo^ auToi h's^yro^ '$ ^xft^v rijy Ta>y xtv^uyeov 
ig)^IMVoi, X jjSoy xttXJy naiaovt&f ri fi,iXo$, 
*Apifhv, IXmitipov, x&inixoif irpos ri rfXo^. 

The cessation of a storm is related as follows : 

Tin Sff rh 'Hxiavov, xal tw$ ^uoripovg 
avifMvg, oiraSou; airw, 6bovs ayquarioong 
Twv iXXmifi ov$ *Ilx9otyis iU o^i^f^^X^^ t^otov^ 
xoXsi, h(raxi$ ^^lO't^ xar a(rffj3fioy avd^eorcoy^ 
xi^pu^ hxiXttrs Biov, xal irpig avrovg Movra^ 
ovT oos sSi}/xi]yooi]a'eyy h cuviXsucru oyra^* 
*^ '/Ixsavsy xou ol Xoiiro) Avift^oi, r^y u\picrrou 
^$1} ^coy^y uxovcran, 6foD yayreoy [leyloToV 
rilAil$ %aVT€$ yiyeuo'xo/xey, x' aurov 6[/,oXoyovpi,ev 
Tcotxip otvSpcov Tff xa) isaov, x e\^ rovro o'v/x^youftey* 
auTO^ jxey ex rou /xijSsyo^ Tpoigyays ra yayra, 
x' as/^or* axpi^s hpa rou x^crpou ra (rujx/Sayra- 
auro^ eT^re ysveo'ioo ^»^, xeyeyer' ly rw 0(ft«^ 
^' 4i^e7^ ^rayrf^ iavfAaKopLev ro fte)/a rouro rpdypLOk' 
aM$ hrolvjO'ev ufJLci$ ieoug tovs xaTooTepotj$, 
X aXXoy el^ aXXo ISscrey epyoy, deXX* avoafripot)^ 
av6gdyfru>v vpi^ag tfrXaireVf xa) i^ovo'tuv telotv 
eU vpi^dg fu6vov$ t^coxsv, ov $* si$ aXXoy opi^cilxv^ 
"l^ere xaXXo; Oui^ayou^ aurepcis robg fuey&Xovs, 
T^v^ApxTQV, Toy 'flgitova^ IDiBiaiag, xa) rov$ iXKovg 
^v^pobg frKuvvifrag, xa) ieivwg xojx^ra^ fXeyofuivovg, 
xa) TOV$ ftey ^«Xiy (rxoTHVoug, rou^ Se we^corio'jxsyou^* 
/ TSsre ^X^to^ T oTFttpov rm xi^'fuav, tws xivovvren, 
xa) f/L* axariXriTrrov bpfj^^v TrgptoTfOfoSivovvTou* 
Tcavra fiiit TaOr dsiiroTi ^vXarrovra iv rofgr 
^pf *5 $s u^axouoftfy^ f 1^ o t» avrog %pO(rraJ^^* 
ripoL jxfiv ^rXsioToy enatvii vfuov TrjV TrgoivpAav^ 
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^poora^fi $ff va yrawniTi ix roD 0uftou o-o^ rdfa, 
xa) ixourrog v itvearavif ^g ro (T^Aoiov tou co^*'' 
£lye* x' suflu^ Tp6oTo$ attrog rig^aTO.va ejSya/yi}^ 
exao'TO^ 8s xai taov AoiTflov si^ olx^y rou «ijya/yfi* 
01 avsjxoi exoTTUiraVf ri(r6)^acrBv 6 a'akos, 
lyoAri 'KOLfwJS p^ffifuov^ xa) nivTo$ 6 /xtyaXo^ 
0X05 axvfJLciov yiyovs, xa) iroLvra^ov yoX^yij* 
^ 0aAa(r<ra 8* ff^a/yero, Sr ^roy xpvo'reiKlvri' 

The achievements of the Suliotes and their Amazonian women 
e thus described : 



'fig elv ri XalScio, x mtev 0X1} 6v[M\j, xa) fjJvov$, 
6i\ov(ra va Bxhxrii^ ujSpiy 'EXXijvcov yivouf, 
yjv Tovpxoi 0! cKTefiiiTTaTOt v/S^ktav, &c^ XF^^^ 
TToKvVy X hfMKvvay ra Uqa [jii ^o'voy. 
a^ o3 xaXco$ eo9rX/(r0ijXff^ x' rip^aTO va |3a$/^]} 
a'efi,vov, avipiiov ^ah(rfjMf 00$ /ta;^T^^ Iflf^si, 
(0$ ^ IlaXXois i^ahero, he yayco^rXKTftevi} 
opfjLoi xax cStxoov avdpmVf vac' wrepivfitopLiyri, 
vagiivov o3<ray rr' avrriv, ha avdpayaiSav, 
6 Bo^agvig iiyafrficev, eU yoip pLOVOfia^lav, 
OTav *A\Yig 6 'AK^avig xaxov ^yupev'^Ap^v, 
'jrpirepov xarai Sovktaoraov, roy aypiov Mou^rap^v 
avTYj av^peloog ta-^a^ev, OLp^v rm 'AxPavlTooV 
ov 6 *Hvilpov TvpanoSf avdga rosy avix^fioy 
vofji»l^oov, ^/Xoy Vo/ijcTfy, (0 irivres ovopoDo-i^) 
Tvgavvoi yap ov8i rtva, ^/Xov aurm voiotjo'i, 
aXX* Srav irov eKfrtJ^axri tXoutov aurot vavpcociy 
xoLi Tohg ^iXrarovg (r^a^oucri^ xa) Upd cuXmci, 
^ STToog Tiy' BTTiTVVoixnv aW^dv $#Xo8o0/ay, 
'xdo'av 9ro(ot}(r* icsPeiow, icdcav SoXo^oviay 
ffvextt rouTOU xa) Bio^y yevo$ rcoy xaxorp^eoy^ 
f^oXofl^Euei (Tvpf^X'^v Top^iOT*, ex' Tooy ^yfl^cSff'eov. 
oZtoos 6''Hpo»g yy/x^ijy rou^ XaVSco r^y 'HpwHaf 
^yayrro T^y f u5«yoy, xaX^y 9* »j '£XXijv/8a. 
cu^ $g xai yacai ctfTXi(r9i}(r«y J^ouXiflortSe; Mpeiaty 
6diifio$ sl;^f Toy jSXmvra, ^co^ ^uorsi; ywaixiiai, 
ivfioethls hyivovTo ^/X)jf uvep w'aTfj/So^' 
aXX£^ Sco^oy touto 6so5, xa» yij^ t?^ *EXX»jy/8oj' 
xaT^o-TpaTTTfy 6 OTrXtorfto^^ v* at vepixefaXaiai, 
or' fxtyouyro ioupioy, SouXiooriies ytnfvalar 
(0$ or' ap/^ijXo^ acrijp ^MfMcei us rov aliipi, 
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OTTor ciliplu xot6etpoif iroi^fi roy aipet^ 
cDtrlvsi Se TOT* eU ^ y^v? wSurai dw'jrepcoa'i, 
TOUToy TTOiftevs^ ftf x^P^i') '^^ Saujxacji^oy 6pw<n, 
(og ri^is ifloov ywaixmv ffXa/t^s, ftffya 6atJfMt, 
oudev htvoouvT aura), ij iavotroVf ^ rpavf/i^a^ 

61^ aflayaTOu^ xa) ^yigrou^^ to ^co^ Jvol (rvifj^avyif 
xa) Tm Suo ^iXayyeg 'EXkrivtcv, x *E\X.rivt8a>v 
l<rrpaTev(rcLV, fM^a^lfioov 8f, ^Hprneov x 'Hpoct^v 
TcSy [jiiv ^pX^v Bi^agrig, rwv Se Xuthan r^yfirop 
'jraiava r jjSoy, x* si^ aMv''Hpoo$ Troig rig u/tysiTO' 
eo^ $g 7X)}cr/oy rooy ev^ptov oureo ruyff*ivQt ^Xdoy, 
vpwTtv fjiev ret, rovfsxuc rcoy ava^uv elra S' sTXoy 
TO f /$o^ eJ^ T^y $s0(ay, cwTgl^uvTeg rr^v S^xijy, 

x' ouSgy aXKo '(rrop^a^®"^®* *^^^ iavarov ? v/xijy 
eo^ ?r ffS^ TTofftyioy cipvewv, ireTrttveia'fji.ivos Aicov 
^PM^V> '^^^ ^^^^ ^ofjUr^y yfl^ ljUr?ro$/(ri] ^Xloy 
auToy l^x^^h ot^ificog ^i dpirifyi, xu) £e(rxl^sh 
rot $g XoiV^ o(ra fji^sivoua-i, iroofrot hatrxopvifyiy 
oZtoo SouXicoTiKog OTparog O'xopvi^^st, ^ielget, tr^ufyi 
fioLpfiapav 'jrhrfioc uTTUpov^ ilrci $e ttuv dgvil^ei 
TO Tougxjxoy (rrgciTOireBoVf irtp) jxso^y vjfispav, 
Tg^Traioy 8* bItu SrTijo'ay Trig vlxvig, Trgog kiTTrepav 

Of the ^' Paean/' we like the following stanzas best. 

IlatBeg 'EXX^yeoy^ cS ulo) aflayaTcoy Trarepcov, 
ljMrj3X6\paTg rpiyvpco caj, TSrrg vwj Ta TTfilyTa, 

irga^eig irgoyovoov ov flyijTcuy, oXXa ti ieiOTipoov, 

x' su\I/u;^a wayu, x' iwtu;^)) <raj Se/p^youtri (rufx^^avroi, 

" Ex(i(rTOy igog^ xeti xoiXoig spy evdo^ vvofivrjaxovvy 
[jL0L6ri(s,aTa H fFOTUfj^^g rijxij;, vei$ rig Tcapexsi, 

al OspfJLOfrvXon Xiyouo'i vcog'^Hpooeg 'wofly^cxouv, 
Tijy 5o!fay Se o* MapaScov, rmv Nixr^rm tsomt ex?i. 

Tliki\iAgy iogv^g, fiou), xeii fji^ix^^ avdgofovot, 
oifAO, xarop^uyojxeyoy, xa) otl rm [luxofjUvwv 

^oova) 6^81611, xa) detva), x* aypiwraroi ir^voi, 

ol rwv ivYifrxovroov fioyyifrpio), rgavpt^ara cfuKoiJi^eyoov^ 

Aureif va), xatroi ^o^egotf elg yr^v r^ rwv ^Hgweov, 
i^a-uv TToXv riy^iWTBpay [/»sroi 'EXivSepiag^ 

ri elpYiwii vj a7ro>\MV(rig, xa) otyaSm aipoooy, 

[i^troL fyyov rvpawixov, x aiirxgorotrr^g iovXslag, 
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'EXX»s nyuifWf run^v Cuyoy «oAX»y mimm^, 
k^ Siryou o-ou ^e roil fMuepou e0t!«vi}(roy, x«i M^ov 

$eif^pwv, xa\ or aBi(iMrros (Tu yavra tlo-ai Sei^y, 

71 %m j3io^ ; aXXo oij^h, $ ^Hpooix^ Mgloy 

xai $ia $o^ay iroXsjxo^, xa) 9i' IXevdfp/oy* 
TO ^^v 8f, OTFOV ^eXupoi $s(r9ro^8i Tvpeofvla, 

rouTO ou^EV aXAo ^Xoi^ siftij alcr^otv iouTsxtctV 

The *' Song to Greece" requires no particular mentioQ.' 



NOTICE OF 

^nnor tot nATPiAPxor aebehn xtna- 

mm. E Codice Galena descripsit Ricardust 
PoRsoNus. Lond. In j^ibtis Valpianis. 2 Vols. 
8w. 1/. 10^. 1822. 



When we first announced the publication of this work, we 
stated our determination to give forthwith a review of its con* 
tents. The circumstances, however, which have prevented the 
fulfilment of our intentions in the last number, we cannot regret, 
as we have been enabled to employ the lengthened interval io 
a way, we trust, useful alike to the reader, the editor, and 
ourselves. 

De Photio', says Mr. Dobrec, disserere non meum est. Nor 
is it our wish to cheat the reader, as our craft would direct us 
to do, into an opinion of our extensive researches into literary 
history, by translating a page or two of the Bibliotheca Grccca 



* We may take the present opportunity of noticing a late publication 
on the subject of the Greeks; we allude to ^ A Letter addressed to the 
Rev. T. S. Hughes, by £. H. Barker* occasioned by the perusal of the 
< Address to the People of England, in the cause of the Greeks/" It is 
a melange of extracts from all quarters, directly or indirectly relating to 
the subject in question, — from Bp. Shipley's Discourses, to the Bury and 
Norwich Post; and from Ld. Chatham, to Mr. W. Fawkes, — with appH. 
cations by the compiler. We recommend it to our readers, not merely 
as an amusing miscellany, but as containing a great mass of convincing 
arguments and impressive statements, and as in>bued throughout with 
good feeling and Christian benevolence. 
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of Fabricius, or abridgiog Scbottut' preface to his edition of tlie 
Myriobiblon of Photius, To either of these works we may 
refer all, who are curious about the Patriarch of Constantinople* 

Id solum, proceeds Mr. D., mihi demandatumfuit, ut For- 
soni textum repra^entarem, et codicem Galeanum conferrem. 

To understand these few words, we must tell a rather long 
story. 

Among the Greek MSS. bequeathed to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, by Thomas Gale, is one containing a portion of a 
Lexicon, that passes under the name of Photius. Of this MS. 
various transcripts exist in different libraries of England and 
of the Continent ; and of these transcripts, two were lent to 
Godofredus Hermannus ; who, to break the tedium of a con- 
finement to his sopha, occasioned by a fall from his horse, 
amused himself with preparing for the press, this Lexicon, non 
sine motestia nunc tttrurnqne Photii exemplum tomparans, num 
adjaceniia Hesychiiet Suida versans volumina. 
> But as no reliance could be placed on either of these tran- 
scripts, Mr. D. was authorised by the society, of which he is a 
distinguished ornament, to publish Photius, as it really existed 
in the Codex jlrchetypus of Gale ; and thus execute the plan 
originally laid down by Porson, as the only one which could 
answer the best purposes of criticism in its search after truth. 
To accomplish an object so desirable, but one which, we are 
compelled to say, is either neglected or ridiculed, when the dis- 
covery of truth is likely to mar our profit, or wound our pride, 
« Mr. D. has spared no pains. His words, and (hey who have 
wasted days and nights in similar pursuits, can alone enter fully 
into the weariness of such occupations^ are, quum Galeani Co- 
dicis lettiones quasdam pratennissas deprehermissem, idem saxum 
denuo revolveudum esse vidi; quod me diu exercuit. Nam pri- 
mum collationem, ante annas duodecim cum editione Lipsiensi 
factam diligenter perlustravi, deinde totum codicem quam potui 
accuratissime tertium contuli—^raterea lituras et prima scrips 
tura mutationes omnes ad unam indicare conatus sum. 

We are well aware of the objections likely to be made to this 
crambe ter recocta. But Mr. D.. has wisely despised such 
cavils, as it has enabled him to affirm, illud jure postulo ut 
major etiam tacenti mihi babeatur Jides, quam diserte loquenti' 
bus exscriptoribu^y quotquot hactenus viris doctis innotuerunt : 
and we may at length congratulate the learned world on the pos- 
session of a printed work, which will supersede, as far as it is 
practicable, the necessity of an appeal in cases of difficulty to 
the original dociuneut. 
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Of the errors of the Leipzig edition, arising from the inaccu- 
racy of the transcripts, we say only in the Janeuage of other 
uckieDements, requiescant in pace, or in that of Mr. D., istiu§- 
modi tenebtiones exagUare neque libtt neque vacat. We will, 
however, remark, that the mistake, on which Mr. D. pours 
out his wrath, of confounding wapdhoi and ««po/9ty, is not pe- 
culiar to the transcribers of Photius. We remember, that in 
Eurip. Troad. 40., Canter's correction of the Aldine wapoliw 
into iropSevov, is confirmed by the Harleian MS. 

We nave spoken of the Galean MS. as the arcketypus. But 
from the mention made by Harles {Jntroduct. Histor. ling. 
Grac. i. p. 65.) of a MS. of Photius in the BibUotheca Amt'- 
lica at Rome, one might gtiess, as Jonathan says, that the En- 
glish is only a copy of the Italian MS., just as the Paris MSS. 
of the Greek dramatic writers have been lately found to be 
for the most part but modem transcripts of older MSS., still 
extant in Italy. We suspect, however, that upon enquiry the 
Angelic Codex will be found to contain, not the Lexicon, but 
the Myriobiblon of Photius, and that it is one of the MSS., 
whose various readings were communicated by Andreas Schottus 
to David Hoeschelius, the first editor of the Myriobiblon. 
Besides, it is scarcely probable that the Italian MS., if it be 
the Lexicon, can be older than the Galean ; since the latter, in 
the opinion of Porson, (and on this^ as on other points, to which 
Porson gave his attention, his opinion is not to be hastily 
disregarded) appears to have been written about A. D. 1200, 
a date which few MSS. at present known can reach. 

Nor is this the only surmise of Porson respecting the Galean 
MS. worthy of attention. For by a comparison of the num- 
bers of the folios still existing rn different parts of the MS., 
be discovered that only one half of the Lexicon has been pre- 
served, and that it was written by eight different scribes. The 
latter supposition, we conceive, it would be difficult to establish. 
A change of writii^ in the original exemplar, might produce a 
corresponding change in the copy of the transcriber; nay, a 
different pen is apt to give the appearance of a different hand. 
But it is needless to dwell on so trifling a point. It is of 
greater moment to know thai Mr. D. has found out, that Pho- 
tius, when entire, contained the whole of the Lexicon Sangerma- 
nense ; (a portion of which has been published by Bekker in his 
Anecdota Grseca, Vol. i. p. 321—476.) and that this last men- 
tioned Lexicon formed a third part of Photius. Hinc, there- 
fore says Mr. D., potius supplementa petant lipsienses, Quam 
i$ifimftrum Byzantinorum inepiiit librum diitetidoM* There 
VOL. XXVIL C7. Jl. NO. LIV. 2 A 
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veemiy howevel*, little reason to expect the appearance of sacfa 
a supplement ; since Bekker has told us, vol. iii. p. 1 1 15i 
that he neglected the remahiing part of that Lexicon, because 
it contained scarcely any thing but what is already printed in Sui^ 
das and Zonaras. And yet had a similar reason possessed equal 
weight in the case of Photius, this Lexicon would have re- 
mained still in MS. ; for Scaliger had long since truly observed^ 
that, omnia f -qua in Photio sunt, kodie in aliisy uhde ipse hanh 
sit, libris exstant. For ourselves, we are ready to confess our 
regret, that Bekker did not publish the whole of that Lmcicon, or 
its counterpart, the Lexicon of Eudemus; for one^r both would 
doubtless be of essential service in the correction of Hesychius, 
particularly in the letter K&mfa, to which Alberti used to apply 
the Greek proverb, rploi Kamcot HixKrra. 

We cannot dismiss the subject of Photius* Lexicon, without 
expressing our conviction that in the composition of it the Pa^ 
triarch never stirred a finger. The Lexicon has passed under 
his name, as others have done under those of the presbyter 
Hesychius and Cyrillus the patriarch of Alexandria, merely 
from the fact of these works being found in the possession 
of those reverend Fathers. Although Photius might, lik^ 
Chrysostom, pore over the pages of an Arbtophanes, for the 
purpose of improving himself as a Polemic, by imitating the 
violence and virulence of Cleon and the sausage^man in Ae 
ejtfify-cause at Athens; yet he would scarcely give himself the 
trouble to become a word*collector, as the richness of his libra^' 
ry in the department of Lexicography was quite competent to 
answer all the purposes of his literary warfare. A curious in- 
stance of this may be seen in the notes of Toup on Suid. v. 
'.EyxofAjScocrao-deii, where Photius thus ridicules the whole tribe of 
word-catchers. Baufrnfya ftaXiora, si xa) <ro) ypafXrfMtrixeuofteytf 
Ku) Tols Tcov iromrm Xscrx^vevovri ftsXeraT^ to eyxoft/Scotrflurdoi jS^ep^ 
jSapou (fcovris — SSo^sv. 'O ftiv yoip lutxigio^ xa) xogvfotios nhpof, 
avSev Tig) rjjv exXoyijy roov *£A.X)}ytxooy ovofMrcov cntovHifyoy rcumfif 
roig iuvTOV 'jrapslXv^fe ygapt^iuairiv* ou yoip ^ym riva xdX riyy^v ^f^ 
rcov ovSe XtfiSicov ^6^ov xa) xrwrov ptifiaroov, $i' iv rtve$ vk rav fuh 
gaxlcov vvoyagyaXlfyv(nv oara, xed xpirev kavroig sye/pou^iv ixiHtf, 
aXXa ^tjywif (ram)p/ay rolg axgoarals Mviiivai ^pwrl^ rr/tfro; 
And he then observes that he, who remembers the expressions 
'£?ri;^a0jM^u fMXtara xa) *A7roX^oioogov tov KapvoTio^, ouglit rather 
to embrace than be offended with the words of St. Peter: 
r^y rairtt^po<y6iniv eyxopL^dxrafrie'j for that Epicharmus iroXAa%o3 
xa) xara Zia^gous eyxk((rei$ (T^YifMLriJ^aov T^y xi^iv l^gijeracTO rainf 
iyxtx6if,pimai yap, ^vi<r), xa) enrapsfA^arms syxofn^a-tt^tat, i ti 
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Itv lyixofij3aio-afM}y : for both of Mrhich passages Pholiua vras 
indebted to a Comic Lexicon similar to that iivhich Suidas 
copied. 'EyxoiufiAroffiar *AToXXoi»pos Kapwrnog ^AwoXtirova^. 

A/B fMV or* iuxifi^fiwrM KotkSos, 'Afi^xf. Nor is this the only 
iJexicoD Mrhich has been attributed to Photiu». For ta the 
same patriarch ^adiignabat Gudius Etymologon suum; v* Kfi* 
M^ir— oSrco^ iyco ^^wrio; 6 Torptip^s/ Bays Sturzius Pr»f. ad 
EtymoU p. xxiii. and who there gives suflScient reasons for re« 
jecting the opinion of Gudius. 

Thus much for the Xiexicoa and its supposed author. We 
proceed to give some account of the present edition. 

For upwards of 200 years this Lexicon has been known to 
exist. During that long period, though, many have intended 
to publish it, yet none have carried their intentions into e£fecty 
till within the last 14 years ; since when we have seen two edi- 
tions of the whole work, and one of a portion of it, together with 
die annotations of men of various climes, periods and talents ; 
and had it fallen in with the plan of Mr. D. to give more than a 
faithful representation of the Galean Ms. he would easily have 
sent out an edition instar omnium; in which would have been 
found the readings of the Ms., the correction of its errors, and 
the assignment of each gloss to its proper source. A& it is, he 
has left to a future editor, si quisfuiurus sit, to unite the fruits 
of others' industry and ingenuity, and to exhibit his own in 
gleanin|^ in a field, which, even now, will be found to yield 
somethmg to repay the labor of a search. 

Independently of the claim which this edition possesses as the 
virtual representative of the Ms., it has the additional recom- 
mendation of containing the emendations of Porson. Of these^ 
it IS true, ihe number is not large; and as they are chiefly derived 
from Suidas and other sources, open to all students, are not veiy 
remarkable ; still there are some peculiarly his own, although 
most of them have been published either with Porson's leave or 
else fraudulently obtained from his papers ; and in a very few 
there is coincidence with Lobeck, against whom not the least 
charge of plagiarism can be attached. As Porson was^ si quis 
alius, an adept in Greek metres, it was natural for him to pay 
particular attention to the disposition and correction of die 
[Various fragments of dramatic poetry scattered through the Lex- 
icon. A notable instance of his sagacity is given in V. ^/Aio; 
Zitis * which we are disposed to quote, not for its novelty^ forit 
las been published thirteen years ago, but because it wilL afford 
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lit an opportunitj of doing justice to more parties than ooe* 
The gloss is thus written in Photius : 

iKf MaprvgmiAcurhv ^/Xov i Kparwv AIol* ^epxprntn^ KfolFotrUMii' 
Tol^ 8f xptralg roTf vw) xplvovcrtv Xiy» fuij k-iopxeiy fui^ aiSiie«i x{i* 
f$iv ti vijrw ^/Puov pMog us vf/MS rneoy, ^iXox;^; Ae^ft voXv ni-^ 
rw x«xijyopi<rrArf joF : Suida^ reads — 'Avifoyvvm Af«pTupO|i«i^ 
ftkwv — Kpairareikois — xp/vowo-i — jxwlov— xaxi}yo^ixiorfp<if : ¥fbil« 
Pollux, H. 1£7. quotes xaxiryog/oryov, which is approfed bj 
Mr. Elmsley fi<{ Acharn. 730. who first gave the true disposition 
of the verses. 

roig 8f xptraif 

TOi; yuvi xglvoucri yJiym 
ft^ ViopxeTv jbt^ 8^ &S/xa»^ 
x^/yfiv {} vi7 rov ^iXioVj 
jxutfov gi^ ujxof mpov 
^iXoxpon)^ Xe^fi iroXu rev* 
Tov xaxv^ogljTtpw, 
After Elmsley we find Mr. Gaisford publishing these verses 
according to Porson's distribution, to which Meineke in Cur. 
Crit. p. 41. also lays claim. It seems strange, however, 
that none of the three discoverers of the measure should bsvo 
seen, 1. that <PtXoxpaTrig is a corrupt reading for 4>ipsxp0rh)^ Qt 
that the words are taken not from the irapifia<n$, as Porson ima- 
gined, but from the ^^r/Xoyo^, as is evident from the concluding 
tfcene of Aristoph. Ecclez. 1 146. JS/iixfiv B* ^mtMou rolf xg^ 
raio'i fio6XofiMi ; and a little further on, Mii Viopxtw aX?<i itfivm 
rou^ XOQovs 6g66o§ cat ; and 3. that the verse of Pherecrates may 
be partly supplied from Hesychius and Photius, by reading roT$ 
Sff S* • . • xpiTaii : where e is to be understood as if written vfn«» 
in the same manner as in the gloss Tql$t, xcii 8uo the Ms. of Pha» 
tins thus represents the words of Eupolis : '^li^y jltAmftn ymf% 

fkf^ri 1 xa] J3. where Porson reads fjLiyrt ^eyrs xai Svo^ as it it 
duofed by Athenspus, and as in Suidas is writted cjttftfXJrff^f 

X^^oii irXeiv ^ H ^Hpois instead of rpiaxovf, as it exists iti Aris* 
toph. Eccl. 802. from \i hence one sees how to emend Aristoph. 
Lysistr. 104. *0 8* IjWroi ya rcXeoof kirrot, jxava^ Iv HuXa) by reading '0 

8* Ijxo^ y uTiXiif ivroL a fuava^ ^v Ui>^l where a is to be read SvO; 
that being the number of mouths, during which the Spartans 
were besieged at Pylus, as appears from Thucydides, iv. 39.* 

' Another instance of the mistakes prodaced by an ignorance of tbe 
Greek method of numbers may k>c seen in Porson's note ob ArietOpI)' 
Acham..858. . 
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<rav «wo T^j vaviji.u)^ia$ f^ixpi rris h rp v^cy fAOLX'^s, i/38o/x^xoyT« 
ijiupou Ttx) Svo. Witli respect to the ^ord tmoi, it is sufficient to 
quote Prom. 115. vgoo-girra, Suppl. 547. SieWa: and with 
regard to areXrigf the whole tenor of the passage requires a word, 
that may be taken in a double sense, nihil perficiens, neque in 
re Venerea neque Martiali; and, finally, with respect to the 
insertion ofvivr^ it is only necessary to quote Uesych, Uivre zp- 
rai* TO(rouroi toIs xcojxtxoi^ ex,pivov, ou ftoyoy *Ai^vi^<rtv &XKot. x^) Iv 
Si^sXlu : where the words Iv StKeXici are to be understood from 
Suidas. 'Ev irivn xpircov yovacrr itoLp oaov to iraKaiov e xpirm) 
ixpivQv Tolg xoDfiixois oog ^Y^criy * Evix,oipfJi'Os* avyxsiTon di vokp* 'OpLtfpto 
$em Iv youvao*! xehai : from whence it appears that Epicharmus 
wrote *Ev Treins x,qnm yivoL7iv xeirai : and from whence too the 
true reading is to be restored to Aristophanes : 2jxixpov VTrofieo-- 
^ai ri ToTcri e jSouAojxai xpirulg. 

Other instances of Porson's sagacity in the distribution of the 
verses might be adduced; and a few where his sagacity has 
failed him will be noticed in our next No. At present we can 
only add that we hope enough has been said to prove the neces- 
sity that eyery scholar must feel of purchasing a work, which, 
to its other intrinsic merits, possesses the claim of accuracy in 
printing and beauty of typography. 

Vy'e had almost forgotten to observe that some lacunae of the 
Leipzig are supplied in the present edition; and that Mr. D. 
has been the lirst to print ' Fragmentum Lexici Rhetorici,' 
which is found written on the margin of a Ms, of Harpocration's 
Lexicon preserved in the Public Library at^Cambridge. This 
was considered by Taylor and Porson as a supplement of a more 
entire Harpocration; of which we at present have only an abridg- 
ment, but an abridgment in a more complete state, than was the 
copy of the same Lexicon which the compiler of Photius had ac-* 
cess to and transcribed. Mr« D, designates the fragment of the 
Lexicon with the character optima nota^ and not without reason. 
Among other new facts we gather from it that the SwxgeiTwg 
*Airo>^oylu, which is commonly attributed to Plato, is the pro- 
duction of Tlieodectus, one of his pupils, Tlie question there- 
fore between Astius and Morgenstern respecting the spurious- 
ness of that dialogue is decided in favor of the former critic. 
The words of the gloss alluded to, are — 

^/cai at ^Yipoi avToov. lylvovro Se J<rou 4/ij^oi (»$ ' A^i(rTOTikri$ iv rp 
*Aivivalcf)v TToXneia' xa) J^a-av tou yukv hiixovrog ol\ rerpuvij/ixivai, rov 
$6 ^cuyovro^ a\ ^X^^ei^* oVorlpo) V oti ^Xe/ou^ ylvcovrai, oSro^ fv/xa* 
w V l(r»i, ^ziywv avifti/yey dg xx) BnihxrQ^ iv t^ Xoaxgaroijtf 
* AiFoMylcjf,. 
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Iter ad Miccam Religionis cansa loiceptniD. 

QvM populis Mahumeda suis prseceperat olim 
Scymmda aeternum officia ; et quo more, quotannis. 
Quo studio, variis diversse e partibus orbis 
Inter se coeant gentes, opulentaque Meccse 
Delubra, et celebri stipent penetralia pompa, 
Expediam; quae tanta adeo per saecula perstet 
Relligio in seros longum deducta nepotes. 

Non etenim leve nomen habes, quae cara Prophetasj 
Quas patria^ imperiique audis sanctissima sedes^ 
Obluctata diu quamvis, atque ausa nefandis 
Ipsum odiis vexare, adversaque bella movere^ 
Mox reducem primis cumulabas, Mecca, triumphis. 
Quinetiam, ni vana fides, tibi maximus hospes 
Successit, profugus patriam cum numine fausto 
lanqueret Abramus, tuaque inter moenia fertur 
Ipse aras posnisse novas, purisque litasse 
Bitibus, et ma^o cultum instaurasse Jehovae. 
Ergo te sanctam ante alias, te rite colendam 
Prasstabat, regnique sui Mahumeda jubebat 
Esse caput. Tibi rite ergo solemnia gentes 
Dona ferunt; tantum venerandi'jnssa Prophetas, 
Et pietas valet, et promissi gaudia coeli. 

Contra autem quicunque tui neqne limina templi 
Intrarit supplex, neque humum semel ore sacratsun 
Attigerit ; non sese illi coelestia pandent 
Ostia, non ilium ridentes suaviter Horae 
Accipient venientem, et laeta in sede locabunt ; 
Sed lacrymis scelus ille suum, tristique piabit 
Supplicio, aetemam in noctem, et pallentia missus 
Tartara, nee valles Paradisi aditurus amoenas. 

Ergo omnes idem ardor agit ; jamque omnia circum 
•Littora — qua sese Byzanti regia moles 
Erigit, et late subjecti marmora ponti, 
Edomitamque Asiam Europes prospectat ab ora; — 
Fervere agros turba innumera, mistumque videbis 
Effiandi populum, et laeto strepere undique plausu. 
Non aliter, quam si ipse viros in bella cieret 
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OthmanideS) s^eretque aciem, quse maxima sese 
Anderet; Catharina, tuis opponere coeptis> 
Amissasque urbes^ et rapta resposcere signa. 

Nee minor — indigenis quondam regnata tyrannis 
f^udi tolUt Memphis oaput, et monomenta prioram 
'Vesta virftm, antiquae ostentat vestigia famse, 
^unc &atrapaB imperils, et ssevo sabdita TorcaB ;-^ 
Turba coit, qnos c^itum urbes, atque ultima misit 
Airica ; queis leatas segetes, et ditia late 
Pascua jfelici foecundat flumine Nilus ; 
Quique feram Barcen, et magni nominis olim 
Cyrenen ; sterilesque colunt Mareotidos agros, 
Vexatamque urbem multo Ptolemaida bello ; 
Quos Tripolis, vel quos Carthaginis aucta minis ' 

Moenia Tuneti, aut flavescens Tingis arista 
Mittit, et Angliacam spectantia littora Calpen. 

Accensi pietate omnes, fremitnque secundo 
Incedunt^ tardoque ingens pede flectitur agmen* 
Jamque et Erythrsei supremo in littore ponti 
Arsinoen, cl^ro quam nomine regia pellex 
Omavit, jussitque suam Cleopatra vocari, 
Praetereunt: montes Melanum quoque, et ardua Sinas 
Culmina, ubi Amramidae quondam dum armenta regebat 
Pastor, Is9,cidum volvebat mente dolores, 
Adfuit e coelo praesens Deus ; ipse vocantem 
Audiit ; ipse locum insolitis splendescere flammis 
Vidit, et ardentem manifesto Numine dumum. 

At neque per deserta phalanx Memphitica cursn 
Tendere, nee sacram properant contingere terram. 
Ante per^agratis Syriae quam finibus, arma 
Ferre, et per colles demum adventare propinquos 
Pro.spiciant Turcarum aciem, et socia agmina jungant» 

ilia quidem multo stipata Satellite dudum, 
Armorumque ferax graditur, totaque coacta 
Secum Asia ; vel quos Byzantius alluit arcto 
iEquore, et opposita secemit Bosporus ora ; 
Vel quos £uplurates fluviorum maximus inter 
Volvitur, ingenti miscens cum Tigride fluctus 
Ambiguos. Ipse in medio Dux agmine, claros 
Enumerans a stirpe atavos, sanctumque Prophetam 
Stemmatis auctorem, et viridem de more tiarain 
Implicitus capiti, et magno se munere jactans, 
Palantes cohibet turmas, et rite locatis 
Undique prassidiis^ et fido milite servat. 
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Qua vero in medio tantas pars maxinla poo^pa^, 
Votivae portantor opes^ anrnmque tapetesque^ 
Ipsius dona Othmanidae : prsetoria circum, 
Densa magis glomerari acies^ horrentibus h9tsti», 
Tyropanaqne, et strepere assiduo resonantia pnlsa 
^ra ; et vexillis fluitantibns intertexta^ 
Sanctum insigne, micant crescentis comua Lunae. 

Vosy altas O Solymarum arces ! vos sacpe snperbani 
Conspicitis pompam vestra inter moenia duel. 
Namque illos, spreto quantumvis Namine Christi, 
Relligio taroen ista tenet ; sanctosque verentnr 
Praeteriisse locoi» temere^ et juga celsa Sionis 
Plena Deo qnandam, et snmmo dilecta Jehovae. 

Mox ubi jam ulterius tendunt^ jam mille laborum 
^ Taedia perpessi, et discrimina tanta viarum ; 
Hie vero trepidant animis^ ubi vasta sine ullo 
Hospitio immensi pandunt sese aequota campi^ 
Foeda situ informi, et congestis obruta arenis. 
nia ergo nee laeta suo se gramine vestit; 
Nee cultu^ tellus, hominumque exercita curis^ 
Induit auratas^ Gerealia munera^ messes^ 
Aut Tiridem ramorum umbram ; tam fervida cceli 
Urit humum rabies^ tanto impete tela diei 
Lucida^ perpetuumqne jubar puro aethere fundit, 
Arentesque siti torret sol igneos agros. 

Infelix ! quicunque istis se ignarus arenis 
Credat, ubi infido^ tanquam maria alta, tumulta 
Fluctuat omne solum^ et vestigia falUt euntis. 
Praesertim magno incumbat si turbine ventus^ 
Pulvereamque trahat^ miscens late omnia> nubem. 
Volvitur ilia alte coeli sublata per auras, 
Et sa^pe errantes confusa strage catervas 
Obruit, ingentique premit sub mole sepultas. 

Quin et saepe itlic trans aequora lata citatis 
Fertur equis efiraenus Arabs, aut cum alta soporem 
Nox tulerit, praadae cupidi rapiuntque feruntque 
Castra vir&m ; aut sepsere vias, et euntibus ultro 
Opposuere acies, atque aspera praelia miscent. 

Ergo omnis properanda via est ; nee si obvia forte 
Prodat se, tenui prorumpens gurgite lyropha, 
Arboribus circum, et muscoso cespite cincta ; 
Non tamen hie, licet herba virens invitet, et amnis 
Purus aqua, et gelidaa texant umbracula palmae, 
XJllam audent trahere ante moram, confinia Mecca^ 
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Qttam demum optata atttgeriat, iiwtaiiiqiie labonmi. 

Est locus aerii propter latera ardna montis, 
(Bederam indigenae dicant) ubi prima movebat 
Frselia, et ibat ovans primis Mabumeda triamphis. 
Nunc etiam lustrare locnm javat^ omniaque ujtro 
Facta referre Dncis, totamqve en ordine pugnam. 
Quanta hostes coiere manu, quam tenne Prophets 
Agmen erat ; stetit ille tamen, nomenque. verendam 
Extulit^ alta sonans. Alias ; turn, pulvere jacto> 
Occupat adversos hostes, ac devovet Oreo. 
Turn vero et referunt, medio in certamine, qnalis 
iEtheream prodens speciem, coelestiaque arma, 
Palantes ageret Gabriel magno impete turmas, 
Et dira ultrici misceret praelia dextra. 

Hinc primum ut turres, et sole micantia Meccse 
Culmina, delubrique yident fastigia summi ; 
Solvunt se in lacrymas omnes, et qnos sibi quisque 
Intus habet scelerum stipiulos, culpaeque nefandas. 
Jam tacita sub mente dolent, vestesque nitentes 
Protenus, extemaeque adeo decora omnia format 
Projiciunt, et membra nigro velantur amictu. 
Turn pura purgantur aqua, et, de more, fluentem 
Caesariem ferro minuunt ; deinde agmine facto 
Incedunt ; passim audiri suspiria ab imo 
Dueta sinu, et tunsis resonantia pectora palmis. 

Jamque adeo intramnt urbem, temploque propinquant^ 
Quinquaginta aditus illi, centumque columnas 
Ex solido stant aere, illas argentea circum 
Volvitur, et nodis ambit capita alta catena. 
Turn rutilae fiilvo dependent lampades auro. 
Ipsa autem, tanta quanquam septa undique mole, 
Parva ipsa, et simplex, et nuUo splendida luxu, 
Stat sacrata domus ; sed quae sibi nomen Abrami 
Vindicat, auctoremque Deum : nee sanctior ulla 
Relligio est, Mahumeda, tuis, nee quam ms^is isti 
In Yotum metuunt conceptis poscere verbis, 
Ambiguaque fide, et peijura fallere lingaa. 

Ergo ubi jam admissam excepit vasta area turbam, 
Dilectam venerantur humum, et ferventia figunt 
Oscula parietibus : turn summi in culmine tecti 
Obducunt nigros, solennia dona, tapetas. 
Ipse olim quales, antiqua ex urbe Damasci 
Misit Omar, quales, dum res et fata sinebant^ 
Pollentes opibus Pharii misere tyranni. 
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Indyta progenies Fatiiiiae ; nunc maxinms ista 
Jura habet Othmanides, jsolianji magno omiae firmans^ 
Et sanctnm imperii pignns sibi vindicat oni. 

Tom nassim steraantur humii et ter voce vocantes 
AUa^ ccMont ; solus nutu qui temperat orbem, 
Sinceromque Deum, purosque Unius honores. 
Inde decus, Mabumeda, tuum, et tua cannine dicunt 
Bite ministeria ; ut lectnm Deus ipse Prophetam 
Per medios hostes> per tanta pericula belli 
Sustulerit, demumque seterna in pace locarit. 

Tu solus penetrare polum, et spatia ultima coeli ; 
Tu super Angelicis cinctos custodibus orhes 
Tendere iter potuisti, et puro in fonte lavari, 
Et scelerum ad terras abluta labe remitti. 
Tu quoque Iseta potes venturas gaudia vitad, 
Coelorumque arces> sedesque aperire beatas* 
Dulcis ibi requies, et molU stratus in herba 
SomnuQ^ et egelidis placidae in convallibus umbrae ; 
Alta domus^ lautaeque epulae> et madentia fusis 
Vina favis ; trepido miscens ibi murmura lapsu 
Lactea purpureos interstrepit unda lapillos. 
Quin sese fidam, roseo suffiisa pudore^ 
Accinget lateri comitem, amplexuque fovebit 
Ambrosio, et teneros virgo spirabit amores. 

Haec adeo> hsec turpes tangentia praemia sensus 
PoUicitus^ stimulisque animos baud mollibus qigens, 
Terrarum Mahumeda sequa plus parte triumphat. 
Atqui non tali studio^ nee ritibus istis, 
Integra se jactat pietas ; neque inania nobis 
Tu^ Christe, officia, et tantum cumulanda superbis 
Muneribus templa^ et steriles vano ordine pompas, 
Mandasti ! Tibi firma fides, Tibi criminis expers 
Vita placet, puroque incoctum pectus honesto ! 
Ergo te, natumque Deo, soliique Patemi 
Participem, humane commistum corpore Numen, 
Te memores colimus ! Tu nostram. Maxima, culpam 
Victima, morte luis ! Tu nobis, sanguine fuse. 
Sola Salus, sola amissi Spes reddita coeli ! 

G. CANNING. 

Ex ^DE Christi, 1789. 
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Lord Byron*$ simile from " English Bards and Scotch 

Reviewers.** 

So the struck eagle stretch'd upon the plain 
No more through rolling clouds to soar again^ 
View'd his own feather on the fatal dart, 
And wing'd the shaft that quiver'd in his heart, 
Keen were his pangs, but keener far to feel 
He nurs'd the pinion that impell'd the steel — 
Whilst his own plumage which had warm'd his nest 
Drank the last life-drop of his bleeding breast. 



Idem Latine redditum, 

Saucius baud aliter campo prostratus aperto, 
Non iterum ausurus volventes ire per umbras 
Nimboram, regalis avis, si forte videret 
Ipse suam pennam, quam gesserat ipse sub armo. 
Ipse suam urgentem trepidum in preecordia ferrum. 
Angor acerbus erat, multum heu ! sed acerbior isto 
Pluma quod ipsa eadem, quae telo praebuit alam, 
£t quae natali fovit lanugine nidum. 
Ultima vital exhausit stillantia corde. 

R. TREVELYJN, AM. 



On Epistolary Formulas and Dedications. • 
*' Litera scripta manet/' 

The same principle, which has established laws for our con- 
duct and behaviour, seems to have prescribed forms for our 
correspondence. Fallacy, as the schoolmen have decreed, lies 
in universals, for which reason we invariably find that regulations 
are not immutable ; because^ although instituted with a view to 
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f;eneral circumstances, there are peculiar ones in whicli their 
utility is apparent. Aristotle, while discoursing on the Predi- 
caments, lays it down as a fixed principle, that doubts may be 
reasonably entertained of particulars :' one topic appears replete 
with anomalies, and as such, fit for investigation and reproof, — 
I mean the formulas of epistolary intercourse, viz. superscriptious, 
commencements, and conclusions ; the three distinguishing parts 
of a letter, which, although varying with times and nKunners, 
remain essentially unaltered: the fourth part, or letter itself, 
being more immediately subject to contingencies, must be dis- 
missed, as a subject to which no invariable rules can be as- 
signed. 

The three sable Graces, Law, Physic, and Divinity, have 
severally established forms for their votaries. Conveyances and 
wills retain their original shape, because it is the legal one, and 
their validity would be questionable were any other employed : 
a prescription always did, and always will, consist of certain 
tali^manic characters, backed by a signature : and a sermon must 
be composed of text and comment, or its nature is materially 
changed. — This is perfectly in character, because the circum- 
stances which prescribe those forms are invariable : a deed of 
gift is the same to all intents and purposes, as when wax and 
parchment first became symbols of security ; a prescription of 
JLatham or Marcet does not differ from one of Mead or Freind ; 
and a sermon, whether intitled a lecture or exhortation, is em- 
ployed to the same effiect in a modern mahogany pulpit, as in 
the open conventicles of the Druids, or the more secret ones of 
the Magi. — But Epistles have undergone alterations, and that 
they are yet capable of improvement may easily be shown. 

No one can object to the retaining of distinct forms for friend 
and foe, for the distant and the familiar; but it is the application 
of these forms which must appear reprehensible. I have often 
felt, in perusing the letters of the dead^ a most insuperable dis- 
gust at the terms in which they are couched, when compared 
with their real contents. One man shall address another with 
the accustomed " Dear Sir," and subscribe himself " Your 
humble servant," or some other modification of profession, 
while he invites '^ his former friend and future foe'' to an exchange 
of bullets, drawing the flimsy mask of Honor over his blushes. 
Let the galled jade wince, — fools may rail against criticism and 



' ** A man may rail in generals for a week, 

Ask for particulars, be cannot speak.*' — Oxford Spy. 
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satire, but the most honorable contest is that of the pen ; words 
break no bones, and mutual weariness at last induce3 a ceasation 
of arms* But to return. 

Superscriptions are now settled by a proper directory^' so that 
no latitude can be allowed to fantastical scribblers in that de- 
partment. They were formerly ridiculous in the extreme. It 
is difficult to peruse with gravity such expressions as " these 
present with care and speed'' — ^* to my most honored good friend| 
these/' &c.^ however common in a former century: surely the 
writers must have meant them for a sample of the affectionate 
contents ; in romance they would have an admirable effect, in 
parody still more. We all remember '' To the most amiable 
Linda mira/'* and 

^^ For her Ladyship, 

Of all her sex most excellent ; 
These to her gentle hands present."' 

Commencements have materially changed: every body knows 
how wives are at present addressed, — ^' Sweet heart" and 
'' Dear heart'' are the obsolete appellatives, and. whether the 
existing expressions rival them in tenderness 1 cannot pretend to 
say. Lord Strafford, on being committed to the Tower, writes 
to his wife nearly in these terms, — '^ Sweete harte, 1 am in aore 
trouble," — where the wordi» come home to our feelings, and 
excite immediate sympathy : but when the libertine Rochester 
styles his injured consort '' Dear heart," the formula carries 
with it every appearance of deceit, although the letter professes 
penitence. 

Nevertheless there are extant some precious deviations from 
the l^itimate form. Queen Elizfibeth^ wishing to conapel 
Martin Hey ton, Bishop of £ly, to exchange some Tanda belong- 
ing to his see, writes the following tender billet : 

« Proud Prelate, 

<^ I understand you are backward in complying with 
your agreement : but I would have you to know, that 1, who 
made you what you are, can unmake you ; and, if you do not 



' The Secretary's Assistant, l2mo. 

^ Pope's Works, edit. Wartoo. Vol. vi. Memoirs of Martinas Scrib- 
Ifiiiu; tbiB |>flrt?«^ is omitted in many eJitioBs. 
3 Hudibr»9, Epistle to his Lady, 1.948. 
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forthwith fulfil your eugageinent^ by I will immediatelj 

unfrock you. 

** Your8| as you demean yourself^ 

Elizabeth.*^' 

This application was successful. On the contrary^ cantbg 
and wheedling letters always begin with an expression of endear- 
ment. Cromwell writes to Colonel Hammond^ Governor of 
Carisbrook Castle, insinuating how the king ought to be disposed 
of: '' Dear RobinT (says he — the Colonel's name was Thomas) 
^ our fleshly reasonings ensnare us/' . When the usual ** Sir/' 
an expression suited to every station, first appeared^ is uncertain: 
it occurs, however, in a letter from Algernon Sydney to Dr. 
Mapletofti written about the year l66£. 

Conclusions present a rich field for such as insist upon the 
baseness of humap nature, and to them may the harvest be left. 
I have gleaned a few specimens which may demonstrate what 1 
have advanced. Reynolds, the regicide^ in a letter to Secretary 
Thurloe, ends with these words : '' Humbly kissing his High- 
Hess's hands, and beseeching the Lord long to continue him a 
nursing fether to the good people of the three nations under his 
Highness's happy Government, and a terror to alt his enemies, 
1 take leave and remaine,'' &c. Such was the ^^ court holy- 
water'' of a republican government.^ '* Your loving friend*^ 
was then the common style between man and man. Sydney, in 
his aforesaid letter to Mapletoft, styles himself '^ Your very 
humble and affectionate servant ;" and Sarah, duchess of Marl- 
borough, wished to be considered as the '^ most faithful humble 
servant and friend** of such as she honored with her correspon- 
dence, or the converse. There exists, as Voltaire informs us, a 
letter from Comte de Bussi, in these terms : '^ I promise my most 
powerful protection to the Sieur Gardieu, who has manifested 
a warm zeal towards me :" it should rather be considered as a 
certificate of friendship, and, taken in that lights is of a suspicious 
nature. — The result of perusing a few specimens of epistolary 
writing will scarcely differ from the answer of a king of Sparta 
to the orators of Clazomene : ** Of your exordium I recollect 
nothing; your middle displeased me; and as to your conclusion, 
I will have nothing to do with it." It is true, an expression ad- 
dressed to ourselves may please, but it must even then be consi- 
dered as a token, and not as metallic currency. 



• Ex registro Eliensi. * Noble's Lives of the Regicides, Vol. u. 
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The Dedication may be classed as a yoanger brother of the 
Epistle, being certainly of later invention ; it possesses, however, 
some distinct advantages. An author may make use of terms in 
a dedication, to which he dares not set his name in a letter; nor 
indeed would he obtain anv thing but ridicule from his corres- 
pondents, were be to deify them with professional adulation* 
Of this servility nearly every book is an instance : to give many 
specimens would be tiresome, and, to select a few, invidious. 
One, for richness of coloring and felicity of design, deserves to 
be rescued^from the shelf. 

*^ To the right Honorable, That lively Monument of univer- 
sal learning and wisdom, and to the Muses a truely noble and 
most famous Maecenas, Henry Pierrepoint, Marquess of Dor- 
chester, Earl of Kingstone, Vicount Newark, Sec. Increase of 
honor and happiness here, and a crown of glory hereafter. 

*' My Lord, — Such is that great esteem and universal fame 
(among the learned) of your Honor's most rare accomplishments 
in (and favor to) the sublime sciences, and the most occult mys- 
teries of Nature (insomuch that posterity will certainly account 
your Honor some Rudolphus or uilphonstis of our English he- 
misphere); that notwithstanding my own indignity, or of these 
my slender performances, for which I might otherwise justly 
blush at my presumption, .••••• I am yet imboldened to affix 
on your Honor this Dedication, and commit this, the first-fruits 
of my pen, to your Honorable Protection; Ambitious of nothing 
more than what the world shall deem I want of Learning or 
Elegancy of Language, I shall regain by the worth of a match- 
less Patron, &c. Ajnd subscribe myself, my Lord, as a reall 
Honorer of you, and those incomparable virtues your Honor is 
so plentifully endowed with, most humbly devoted to your ser- 
vice, Richard Edlin/'* 

Tliis precious piece of flattery disappointed its author^s hopes: 
the sun and moon are both set, the patron and suppliant are 
alike forgotten. — ^The dedications prefixed to old books are fre- 
quently the most interesting portion of their contents, from exhi- 
biting a peculiar quaintness which makes the grossest adulation 
palatable : those of Dryden, which must have excited many a 
blush while under transcription, are models of graceful and easy 
composition, and would seem, without a patrpn's name, to have 
been written as exercises, for the benefit of future beggars* 
Such is the power of superior talents, that even their perversion 



I Edlin's Observationcs Astrologies, 1660, 
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can charm, like a juggler's tricks^ ^' the only use of which is to 
show that they can be played." 

P. 



EPIGRAMMATA, EPITAPHIA, VARIORUM 

No. V. 

In Potores (OermoHua loquitur). 

Quam bene potando nostrates Dsemona fallunt ; 
8cilicet in siccis ambulat ille locis. 



/ft rerum pretium. 

Quo niagis assurgit pretium rerum, hoc magis emtor 
Optat ; plus satiens incitat unda sitim. 



In avarum. 

llluvie, diraqne fame moriturus avarus 
Heredem sese scripserat ipse sibi. 

Improbe, quid ficto tabulas herede fatigas I 
Qui tibi non vixti, nee tibi posse mori est. 



In mortuum, 

Sim quamvis cinis hie, cobH nova gaudia eivis 
Experior : vitae mors mihi causa novae. 



Nil medium. 

Si monstres coram Rutilo quaecunque domi sunt, 
** Sunt mihi/' ait Rutilus, « splendidiora domi. 

Mutua sin rogites Rutilum, diversa sonabit 
Vox Rutili : '* miser est, debitor, Irus, inops.*' 

Nemo, sive astet locuples, sive instat egenus, 
Divite ditior est, paupere pauperior. 



Fietus ameris^ 

Tempore ut aestivo coelis cadit imber ; amoris 
Tempore ferventis, fletus in ora fluit. 



In ambitiosum, 

Ne nimis alta petas ; nam qui conscendit in altum, 
Daedalus esse volens, Icarus esse solet. 
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€ 

In PutUam. 

Die mibi, nate Dea, facibus metuende, CupidOy 

Quo pectus dominae laeseris igne meae 1 
Sic ego : sic lascivus Amor, ** quam falleris/' inquit ; 

" Flamma qua potius me cremet ipsa roga.'' 



In Ultorem, 

Caesi fata patris jurasti, testibus astris, 
Ulcisci armifera, flammiferaque manu, 

Deprecor; at frustra. ^'Coelo sim perfidusT' ioquis: 
Stulte, bac perfidia turpior ista fides. 



In duos amicos. 

Quos babuit quondam viventes una voluntas. 
Nunc vita functos urna habet una duos« 



D. M. S. 

Qui. sim. Viator, quaeris. ipse, nescio. 
Quis. sis. futurus. tu. tamen. per. me. scies. 
Ego. tu. que. pulvis. umbra, et. umbrae, somnium. 



Annibal, 



Sumne ego^ qui trepidas fractis cervicibus Alpes 

Institui ignoto tramite ferre jugum 1 
Sumne ego, qui, innumera confertis caede maniplis, 

Romanos docui scire pavere Deos 1 
Quando ego, qui Italiam fugio, sum pulsus ab hoste t 

Victorem victo cur patria ore vocat \ 
Siccine me iuvidia, cives, onerastis acerba, 

Ut clam speratas subtraheretis opes 1 
Non potuit Romana manus, non sidera ; sed fraus ' 

Punica me Annibalem perdere sola potest. 



Hercules, 

Nempe trucis jussu teterrima monstra novercae 

Hoc dextrae invicto robore pressa jacent. 
Conde alios, pater, uxori, bone Jupiter, orbes, 

Quos vincam ; aui merito jam mihi pande tuum. 
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InfBllaum. 

A te deceptum me vides 2 ooune padet te I 
Falli est turpe ; Umen fallere turpe magis. 



NOTICE OF 



C ARM IN A HOMERIC J, ILIAS et ODYS^ 

SEAy a Rhapsodorum Interpolationibus repurgata^ 
et in Pristinam Formamy qtiatenus recuperanda tsseU 
tarn e Veterum Monumentorum Jide et auctoritatCy 
quam ex Antiqui Sermonis indole ac ratione, redact a ; 
cum Notts ac Prolegomeni.% in quibus de eorum Oru 
gincy Auctore et JEtate ; itemque de Priscce Lingua 
Progressu, Pracoci Maturitate^ diligenter inquiritur 
opera et studio R. P. Knight. Lond* imp. 8w. 
1820. Treuttel et Wurtz. U. 6s. 



No. III. 

The readers of the Classical Journal, on turning to No. xlvi. 
p. 345, will find a notice of Mr. Knight's Carmina Homerica 
announced, which was to exhibit the peculiar features and cha- 
racter of thai work in the following particulars: ^^1. On the 
person and writings of Homer generally, 9,, On his description 
of ancient manners. 3. On his Mythology. 4. On his Inter- 

Gelations and different readings. 5. On iJbe comparison of the 
iad and Odyssey. 6. On the Language of Honker, \vhicb| 
though the last point in this arrangement, is the first in argu- 
ment| and, with respect to Mr. Ruigbt's edition of Homer, 
forms, we apprehend, its greatest strength.'' 

It was proposed to consider these several points, through 
three distinct numbers of the Journal, and the first three were 
carried through two of them, though not in imaiedifite succes- 
sion. Each of these articles ran to some length : and that which 
remained, coniprehending the last three divisions^ was, as might 
have been e^^pected, very considerably longer ; but it has not 
appeared. 
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It is necessary, however, to declare, that it was sent; not, in- 
deed, with such regard to quick succession^ as it should have 
been. The subject itself was not trifling, and the discussion of 
it led to certain inquiries, not to be readily despatched by oiie^ 
who was at the time very seriously employed on a variety of 
topics, of at least a very different, if not an opposite, nature. 
The remarks, however, were at length finished, and left for in* 
sertion, some two or three quarters back. 

A writing, that had been too long delayed, may have led 
readers to suppose that the writer had not redeemed his pledge ; 
and is certainly more liable to be mislaid and to be forgotten, 
dian one, which, by coming in quick succession, keeps the re- 
collection fresh. Not to multiply words, after having declared 
that the papers were sent, it must suffice to say, that they will, ' 
if found, be inserted in the Classical Journal. 

What is inserted now is but an after-thought, sent to be in-> 
inserted in the mislaid copy. The writer has not leisure to say 
ttiore now, or to attempt to retrace his former thoughts, being 
entirely engaged in other pursuits, from which be must not 
divert his attention. Two or three passages indeed, v^idi have 
already been given, will, in a certain measure, exhibit some 
peculiar features in Mr. Knight's orthography; and the following 
additions sent to the papers missing, will exhibit others, though 
of lighter consideration. 

From the extracts given above from the Carmina Homerica^ 
it will be seen, that they are not made in a fac-simile band, as 
from any ancient MSS. of Homer, but are adapted to modern 
typography, being intended only to express the Ionic pronunci- 
ation, according to Mr. Knight's view of it. The charaolers 
in the most ancient Greek MSS., it is well known, are in large 
letters, called, incorrectly. Uncial, through misreadQig in an old 
MS., Unciales for Initiates.*' M. Montfaucon saw about 90 
of these,^ and we have one in this country, the Cod. Beze, (at 
Cambridge) containing the four Gospels, of which Dr. Kipling 
gave a fac-simile. This is, petbaps, the mpst ancient ; we have, 
also, a few others of a similar nature. It does not appear, that 
any of these MSS. contain Carmina Homerica ; and the q[iio-» 
tations, made in the above essay from Mr. Knight's edition, are 
intended to express merely the Homeric pronunciation, accord* 
ing to his Editor's hypothesis. 



' Preface to^Casley's Catalogue of MSS. in the King's Library, ^ a 
» Pa^sBograplua Grsca, Lib. iii. Cap. i. 
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. The Cod. Bezae^ it may be observed^ and the others just 
alluded to, are written much alike ; not only in Initial letters; 
but without breathings, accents, iotas ascript or subscript, 
,or any system of stops, whatever a point occasionally in- 
troduced may mean. It will be seen, that our Editor omits 
with the most ancient Gr. MSS. the acute and grave accents, 
but uses the circumflex ; that he introduces the iota subscripti 
which these MSS. do not use ; that he adopts a regular system 
of stopping ; and that his digamma more than answers all the 
purposes of the breathings. 

With respect to accents, it is most true that the ancient 
Greeks read by accent: and, indeed, all nations must read by 
accent ; the sounds of the human voice being like the keys of a 
musical instrument, where, as one tone rises, the other falls; and 
vice versa. But the accentual marks are of modern inven- 
tion : the time of their introduction was about the seventh cen- 
tury ; and the dispute about them much resembles that which 
relates to the Hebrew points. Though a use they certainly 
have, the adoption of them is arbitrary. But we submit, whe- 
ther as Mr. K. omits the acute and grave accents, he ought 
not, to preserve uniformity and consistency, to have omitted 
likewise the circumflex ; that being, as he well knew, the mere 
union of the twp accents thus {^ ), till it took a more circular 
9hape ('^) and then a more serpentine one, as now more gene- 
rally used. Mr. Porson uses the circumflex, and very consist- 
ently ; for, though perhaps he over-rated the accentual marks, 
as he uses the acute and grave, he naturally enough uses also 
the circumflex, together with the breathings and iota subscript. 
Mr. Wakefield, who perhaps under-rated accents, yet con- 
sistently also rejected the circumflex. 

; We are apt to confound quantity with accent. But with re- 
spect to the Greek pronunciation, it is certain that it combined 
in a very curious way accent with quantity, which perhaps it 
might not be difficult to explain, though we have lost the prac- 
tice. Nor is it likely to be recovered by our wretched Gram- 
mar rules, showing something of the practice, but nothing of 
the rationale, of accents. 

These hints are very cursorily made, and certainly in a matter, 
that is so discretional, not with a view to censure the practice 
of our learned Editor, but merely to exhibit it : and, with respect 
to the use of the circumflex, it answers a purpose in his parti- 
cular case. 

Since writing the article sent and missing, the author has pe- 
rused ^^The l^amination of the Primary Argument'' of the 
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Iliad, by Granville Penn, Esq. 1821. The author has stated 
many objections to the opinions of Wolfe, Heyne, and Mr. K., 
relative to the late knowledge or prompt use of alphabetical 
writing among the Greeks. Yet there are some points rela- 
tive to Homer, (in this question), on which Mr. K. seems rather 
to doobt, than to decide. 

Mr. Porson too, while admitting the reading, learning, and 
extent of inquiry of Mr. K., as the author of the '' Andytical 
£ssay on the Greek Alphabet,'' yet finds .difficulties in the way 
of believing every thing advanced by him on the digamma; 
and, among some other matters, the difficulty of erecting a sys- 
tem of language on the sole foundation of Homer's works. — See 
Mr. Person's Tracts and Miscellaneous Criticisms, p. 134. 

Mr. Penn has stated his difficulties, certainly with some force, 
and not without some classical authorities ; — viz. the Trachiniae 
of Sophocles^ V. l6l — 2, and the ^neid of Virgil, ^n. iii. 
V. 286. 443. ^n. vi. v. 74, which he thinks the above learned 
editors had somewhat overlooked. But admitting that these 
passages relate to alphabetical writing, still it might be replied, 
that they speak agreeably to the practice of the times in which 
Sophocles and Virgil lived : in regard to those of Hercules 
and the Trojan war, the writers could only speak agreeably to 
the language of their own times, or more poetico ; and tipoetica 
Ucmtia is no foundation for solid argument. This, can be 
founded only on the genius of Homer's writings, historical facts, 
and analogical reasoning. 

G. D. 



A LIST 

of Theological Works necessary for the studies of a 

young Divine. 



Si me conjectura non falUt, totiiis Reforms tionis pars inte^errima est 
in AiTGLiA, ubi cum studio Veritatis viget studium Antiquitatis. 

haaci Caumb, Eput, ad Salmat, 



Candidates for Deacons' Orders should be thoroughly 
versed in the Gospels and the jlcts of the Apostles in the 
^' Greek Testament;" and, for those of Priests, in the Epis- 
tles in addition. If they can construe them into correct Latin, 
so much the better. 



^8 List of Theological Worlu 

Bolb clifltef ought, likewise, to have a complete knowlege 
of the OM and New Testament narratives, the principal evi- 
deaoat of Chnsuanitj, and its fortunes from the death of its 
Dnrina Foaiider to its establishment under Constantine the 
Gicat; as likewise of the leading doctrines of the Church of 
England, its Reformation from Popery, and the diief tenets of 
dM TanoHS English Dissenters; in manj of which particulars 
Biabop Tonlioe's ** Elements of Christian Theology^ will be 
fomd of toy important service. Dr. Doddridge's '' Family Ex- 
poMtor" if^ also, a work which ought to be frequently coo- 



To this should, farther, be added a perfect acquaintance 
Grolios ** De Feritaie Religioms Christiafus/'^ and the power 
of tfaasiating with facility any of the Thirty-Nine Articles from 
Bagf'*'* into Latin, and vice vena ; as well as of proving their 
aaiAorily by scriptural texts. 



. To occupy the Qergy after their Ordination, three Lista of 
books are subjoined, adapted (as it is, after much consideration, 
oooduded) to their successive stages of theological proficiency. 
Many a well-disposed young Divine, it may be feared, for want 
of some such humble guide as is supplied by the First (not 
ptessing too heavily upon either the intellect, or the purse) has 
gradually felt his purposes of virtaous industry give way, and 
afforded a melancholy illustration of the sentence of the Roman 
Historian, Invisa prima Desidia postremo amatur. If he render 
himself master of the First, it can hardly be doubted, that he will 
seize every opportunity of going on to the Second at least. The 
latter part of the Third wiU be, in every sense, of more arduous 
acquisition. 

N. B. In several cases, the cheap and judicious Reprints of 
the Clarendon Press may be recommended in preference to 
other editions; but any of the editions will suffice. It will rea- 
dily be perceived, that economy has been much consulted in 
forming the selection. It would have been easy to multiply 
volumes upon almost every one of its subdivisions. 

An Examining Chaplain. 



' Mr. Valpy has recently published an accurate edition, with English 
N6iee,in duod. 
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I. 

D'Oyly's aod Mant's Bible, 2 vok. 

Parkuurst's Greek Lexicon. 

Robinson's Theological Dictionary. 

Gray's Key to the Old Testament. 

Percy's Key to the New Testament. 

Hornb's Introduction to the Study of the Scriptures, 4. 

Jennings' Jewish Antiquities, 2. 

Wells' Geography of the Old and New Testament, 2. 

Tom line's £lements of Christian Theology, fi. 

Mosheim's Ecclesiastical History, by Maclaine, 5. 

Burnet's History of the Reformation Abridged. 

Skelton's Deism Revealed, £. 

Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity, 3. 

Paley's Evidences of Christianity, 3. 

Nelson's Fasts and Feasts. 

PAhBY's Hara Paulifut^ 

Shepherd on the Common Prayer, 2» 

Prideaux's Connexion of the Old and New Testament, 4.' 

Newton'8 Dissertations on the Prophecies, fil« 

Campbell's Dissertation on Miracles, 2. 

Secker's Works, 4. 

Sherlock's Sermons, 5 an 3. 

(Randolph's) Enchiridion Theologkumj %, 

The Clergyman's Instructor (Clarendon Press.) 

— — :* Assistant (Do.) 

Novum Testamentum, a Valpy, 3 vols. 

Biblia Fulgata Editionis. 

Routh Religuia Sacra, 3. 

Schleusneri Lexicon in Novum Testamentum, 4. 

Schmidii Concordantia Graca, Novi Testamenti: 

Els ley's Annotations on the Gospels and Acts, 3. 

Sladb's Annotations on the Epistles, 2. 

Macknight's Harmony of the Gospels. 

Stillingfleet's Origines Sacra* 

Sylloge Confessionum sub tempus reformanda Ecclesia* 

Pbarson on the Creed. 

BuLLi Opera. 

Potter on Church-Government. 
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Campbell on the Gospels, 4. 

Mackniqht on the Epistles, 6. 

Butleb's Analogy of Natural and Revealed Religion. 

Maoee on Atonement and Sacrifice, 3. 

Bbvebidob's Thesaurm Theologicus, 4. 

Tbapp on the Gospels. 

Babbow's Select Sermons. 

Bbausobbe and L'Enfant's Introduction to the N* T. 

JoBTiN on the Truth of the Christian Religion. 

Nott's Bampton Lectures. 

Watson's Theological Tracts, 6. 

III. 

1. 

LXXII Virorum Fersio (Clarendon Press), 6. 

Tbommii Concordantia Graae Vers. LXXIL 
BiEL Thesaurus Philolosicus, 3. 
Suiceei Thesaurus Ecdesiasticus, tt. 
Wetstein Prolegomena in Novum Testamentum. 
Cave Ecclesiastica Historia Literaria, 2. 
Jones on the Canon of the New Testament, 3. 
Lbland's View of the Deistical Writers, 2. 
Van Milbeet's Sermons on Infidelity, 2. 
Ben net's Abridgment of the London Cases. 
Wabbubton's Divine Legation of Moses, S. 

2. 

Walton's Biblia Polygloita, 6. 

Castelli Lexicon, 2. 

Pabkuubst's Hebrew Lexicon. 

Spenceb De Legibus Hebraorum, 2. 

Kennicott Dissertatio Generalis. 

HoDius De Bibliorum Textibus Originalibus. 

Bythneb's Lyra Prophetica. 

Glassii Philologia Sacra, by Dathe, 4 in 2. 

Fabbicii Lux Saint aris Evangelii. 

Lightfoot's Works, 2. 

LowTH De Sacra Poesi Hebneorum, by Michaelfs, 2. . 

MiCHAELis' Introduction to the N* T., by Marsh, 6 in 4* . 

Jr. JR. o. 
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BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 

JN o passage in the whole range of Literature^ sacred or profajMt 
is so widely mistaken^ or the mistake of which has opened so wide 
a door to the influx of superstition, as the following: '* Then mea 
began to call on the name of the Lord/' Gen. iv. ^6* This is the 
exact rendering of the original, according to the vowel points, and 
yet it is obviously at variance with the truth : Adam, Eve, and 
their children, especially Abel, having, from the beginning, never 
ceased to call on the name of the Lord. If we disregard these 
points we have the true sense : ^^ Then men began to call them- 
selves by the name of Jehovah;'' that is, they spumed the title 
and attributes of the eternal God, thinking themselves immortal on 
the earth. This presumption, however impious or unreasonable 
it may now appear to us, was in these circumstances of mankind 
very natural. The leading idea which man ever attached to the 
character of God was exemption from death ; and as there were 
among the antediluvians those who lived for ages in full vigor 
without, it is probable, being visited by infirmitv or sickness, tbev 
began to consider themselves as Gods, and to hold themselves forth 
as such to the world, thus claiming the submission and homage 
of their fellow-mortals. Moses mentions this circumstance 
as the origin of idolatry, and proceeds to state the shortening the 
period of human life, and the destruction of the world by a flood, as 
the consequences of it. But as it was his purpose to relate the pedi- 
gree of Adam, who remained in the knowlege and worship of the 
true God, unseduced by the impious presumption of their degenerate 
brethren, he digresses to fulfil that purpose, and after exhausting 
it, he returns to the subject thus : ** Then men began to assume 
tlie name of Jehovah" — ^' And it came to pass when men began to 
multiply on the face of the earth, and daughters were born unto 
them, that the sons of the Gods saw the daughters of men, that 
they were fair, they made them their wives, whomsoever each 
might choose. And the Lord said. My breath shall not for ever 
remain in man, for he is himself but flesh, so that his days shall be 
a hundred and twenty years. Thus they were destroyers in those 
days : for after the sons of the Gods had commerce with the daugh^ 
ters of men, they bore them children, who became violent and 
mighty men, the same with those who of old were men of renown.** 

The passage thus brought into one point of view, and more 
faithfully translated, is clear and consistent. Some of the descen- 
dants of Cain, who, having forsaken the true God, and who, living 
for ages probably with great bodily strength, began to consider 
themselves immortal, and to hold themselves forth as Gods to be 
worshipped by their inferiors in rank, might, and years. God be- 
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holding their impjitU* rev^ftefrlhe f#uiiflfiitieiv of 'U, thus saving: 
*' These men thiuk tnat they have the principfe of fife in themseWes, 
and that they will for ever Uat imdepwident of me ; I will correct 
their presumption : and as tb^y breathe only in the breath whislii 
I gave them, I wHl r^ecaf it, aird thus teaeli fhem himiRty mi: 
wisdom by shortening, their days.** 

iThis passage owes its obscorHy to the miieonceptioir of two worts 
ip the or^al. The phrase p^rnun »ia, translated '*soi» o#God^ 
io our common version, means ** sons of the Gods ;** that is, the' 
sons or descendants of those who made themselves €rods; or, ac» 
cording to the language of Uoses, who called- themselves by the 
name of Jehovah. These men, instead of confining themselm to 
a fluthful union with one woman^ agreeably to the marriage insH* 
tution appointed and recommended to Adam by God himself, 
indulged themselves in promiscuons intercourse with the daughtersr 
of men ; that is, women in the lower classes of life, and thus gave 
birth to a race of children, who, possessing vast stature and great 
bodily strength, and withal abandoned on the worid without vir** 
tuous example or education, lived by violence and plunder, the 
terror and ^turbers of society. Miany tales respecting Aese- 
mfurauders, who, in after days, were called giants, were doofotless- 
hand)ed down to posterity by the family of Noah; and it is to t|NSe 
tradftional' tales, current in his days, that Moses alludes when he 
savs : ''They became violent and mighty men, the same with those 
who of old were men of renown." The other mistake lies iu the 
verb in* lAiJf, which our translators have rendered by ***shall 
strive/* while the Syriac and Arabic versions, the Chaldee pan- 

ehnise,the Septuagint and even the Latin Vulgate have rendered- ife 
V terms expressive of the meaning I give to it, viz. " shall remain-.*** 
llow is this to be accounted fori The Chaldeans often changed 
the final d into ], such as the termination of plural nouns, D* em 
into p een. Thus the verb on dum, to continue, to perpetuate, 
became changed into |n dun, the same in form with another verb 
already existing in Hebrew, under the sense of istriving, contending^ 
IrtigatiUff: This accidental corruption may have taken place in the 
times, of Moses or upwards, who has consecrated the vulgar cer* 
ruption with the primary meaning, of ** continuing or remaining.'' 
The corrupted verb dun is the parent of the Greek 617K, irjraiost 
Sjfia, irfiuvi0, while dun, to contend, gave birth to ievvaSia, beivot. 
This confusion bavins taken place, it was natural that the interpre- 
ters of Moses should nave been divided, some adopting the sense 
of the corrupted, and others that of the genuine verbj and agreeing 
in nothing but in overlooking the meaning of the passage. 

In the Jewish scriptures, Angeh are called, " sons of Gk>d.'^ 
See Job, i. $. xxxviii. 7. Now, as the Jews believed that angds 
were employed under God in superintending the aflirirs of nev, 
and. as the title by which angels are dsewhere desi;i;patedt is here 
used by Moses, it was natural for the Jews to comdnde, that the 
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«MDe loitcr amuil asgels mi this place. Bnl it MeoM that tone 
.ef4b(Meail8ek, wbilf esga^ jo the afiSftin ^oiF nen, perceiviitf 
JieiF ftir Aeu daugbtef» were, J^ecaiie eBamaured mf tfiem» and 
jusdaced tbeia» aad tbua fall irom GocL Jasephua, the JewiA 
biatoriaB^ who cauld apt have been mistaken as to At sentiments 
of his coantrymen en this subject^ states this to be the fivt in ex- 
press terms. See Anti^. Jud. i. 4^ and also Just. Martyr Apei. 
ik p. 113^ £Enif weseeihe migm W* /d7eti amgth; nor is there 
another single verse in all the Jewish scriptures that can, he consp* 
deyed us countenancing the same absurd notion. But, tliougti 
the Jews believed in the preposterous notion of fallen angels, 
they did not think it consistent with the character of God, to 
suffer beings so subtle and powerful, to roam at large, worrying 
mankind, and sednciqg them to evil. They therefore imagined, 
that the Ahnfgfaty k«^ them cfaained up in Hades, till the day of 
judgment. This notion is e o u nten anc ed by Peter, 2d Epist. ii. 4. 
'' For if God spared not the angels who transgressed, but cast them 
down to Hades, and pnt them iu tlmins of darkness, to be re* 
jsnr^d for judgment, and 4(pared not the old world • . • • when he 
broqght the iood. iSic^" It is needlesis to say» that this is a piece 
of Jewish mythology which forms no part of the Gtmpel. tit 
neither Christ, nor. any of the Evangelists sanction it; and defter 
alludes to it as an opinion, wirich he believed in cocinioB with other 
l3m% before the oom4Bg«f <mr Lotd : and be bimself refers to He 
very pasaage in Moeta^ on which that notion is gionnded. 

But the^e feUen angelB, being spirits, could not have commerce 
with flesh and blood, in a state purely incorporeal. I'he meaning 
then, was, that they bad previously entered the bodies of men ; 
and the men thus possessed, acting solely xxxxitt the influMite of 
the sMpposed indwelling q>irifes, ssaamed their liaiae of ''ions of 
QML^ In other w(Hr4s, they were ctsmsMMKi^ tyrannical and vio- 
lent men, instigated by demoqs pr evil spirits. litmcc tks ^rigm 
of demoniacal possessions, 

Aceorditi^ to the Jews, and mnn^ Cflhtistiails, gbod angeb are 
njtill employed in adnfhiisterittg the sfiairs of «ien. Bitl, it is 
thought, tbqr wiM not look in the fENse of Utomen^ fast tbey be 
temf^, and foiiow ibe examplt of their iillcn brethren. Aad to 
this alludes tfate folkiwing ve«s< of the At>oatle PmU : '* For this 
cause ought a womiui to have a veil over her head^ because qf the 
angels,^ This iHustrious champion of t^e Christian (idth cor* 
rectly understood the language of Moses, and his words ate to 
this effect : '* The maraaoets and pppres/K>rs of old, who go nnder 
the name of sons of God, or angels, kkid violent haftd^ on those 
femaks who came within their "view. For this veMon^ let every 
woman wear a ve3, lest she shoiiM become the victim otf tempta* 
tion ; lest she ahould expose heraelf to some person, who by intngtte 
or violence, by wealth or power, may lead her astray.'^ l9or should 
it be forgotten, that this admonition was given to the women of Co- 
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xbtbi it place cdebrated for its wealth, and in whicb ri6h meki 
Unte collected from every part jof the world to expend their pro- 
perty with loose women. Hence the proverb, said in reference 
to those who had not riches to dissipate in debaucheries — 
€v TaPTos apipos et Kopirdoy eaff 6 wXom : it is not every man that 
ean sail to Corinth. The circumstance, that many men flocked 
from all parts to purchase beautiful women, and to carry them 
away, either by force, or money, must appear to give much pro* 
{MJety to this precept of our apostle. 

J. JONES. 
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F. is of opinion that in 1 Cor. xi. 10. we shpuld read ivi^ 
for ayyiXovs ; but his style is not sufficiently clasiicaL 

We must be permitted to inform E* G., that we cannot find 
an authority for his neigayyiKi6$. 

Notice of Punbar's Edition of DalzeWs Anakcta Graca 
Majora in our next. 

Review of Recherches sur PInterieure de FAfrique S. in our 
next. 

H. L.'s additional observations came too late to be added to 

his article. 

• 

The list of Early Editions of the Bible is too incomplete 
to appear. The author inay yet add. many other editions. 
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